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PBEFACE 


The substance of tbe Introduction to this Compilation, 
was originally given by me in the foim of a lecture, to the 
Teacheis m the Tiaming Establishment of the Boaid or 
‘National Education m Ii eland, and m order that it might 
be of permanent use to them aftei leaving the Establishment, 
I leadily, at their request furnished them with copies of it 
in print I did not however publish it, nor was it my 
intention that it should circulate beyond our own schools * 


* In the original preface it is stated . “ I have, at youi desne, had it 
printed, and t have now only to request jour earnest and immediate 
attention to the principles and directions which it cont.uns It contain*, 
as jou will hnd, the fullest, and I maj add, the Lest mlormation that 
has as yet been given on the sublet oi Sdtoal R< txdmg The opinions 
of the eminent writers mtioduced into it, and the copious extracts 
which haie been given fiom then woiks, fully justify me in making 
this statement. 

“ But while it will supply you with full and accurate information on 
the Ait of Raiding, it will also com nice jou, I hope, of tins liapoitant 
truth — that in order to make good leadeis of jour pupils, it will be 
neeessaiv foi you to be good readers jouisehes I do not say that it 
will be absolute^ necessary foi you to be wh it is called accomplished 
readers This may he beyond your powa In fact, few peibow, com- 
paratively speaking, are possessed of the natural qualifications which an. 
accomplished leader requires , such as a good voice, a v uned and pleasing 
intonation, and an easv and graceful delivery But you should at least 
be intelligible and correct readers For how is it possible 1 or a peison 
to exemplify what he teaches if theie be any defects in Ins articulation, 
or vulgarity m Ins pionunciation ? Even a strong pro uncial accent 
disqualifies him *is a teachei of reading , for his pupils would be suie to 
imitate every peculiarity m his tone and manner The vulgar proverb, 

* As the old eock crows the young one learns, 1 is so applicable to this 
branch of teaching, that I may be excused for quoting it. Though a 
homely, it is, m fact, a perfect illustration of the subject, for leading is 
a truly vmitutue art 

“ I trust, then, that the Teachers of our Schools will see the necessity 
for qualifying themselves for this very important part of their duty 
Many of them, it is true, will find it next to impossible to digest them- 
selves of their native provincialism of tone and accent, but they should 
at least, be able to give evciy word its proper pronunciation, and to lead 
with ease, intelligence, and expiession To enable them to do this I 
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I have now, however, been induced by the recommendation 
of scveial educational fi lends, to inciease its utility b\ pub- 
lishing it in connexion with a Class Book on Beading * 
The great number of excellent Beading Boohs winch have 
been published of late years, seems to lender a new one 011 
the subject uncalled for, and unnecessary , but I have long 
been of opinion, that in almost all of these clas> books tlieie 
is a gieat deficiency in Literary Selections That Com- 
pilations of this kind (paiticukuly when they aie intend' d 
tor the use of the childien m Popular or National SJiools) 
should contain as much infoimation as possible on scientific 
and useful subjects is ceitamly veiv desirable, but still the 
literature of our language should have its due place m 
them,| or at least, there should be, m addition to them, 
some other clas*. books to supply this deficiency With this 
view I have compiled the piesent volume, and should I be 
spaied, it is piobable that I may at no veiy distant penod 
bung out an additional one, to which I shall pied's: a short 
Introduction to English Literatiuc In the meantime, a 
glance over the Contents of this volume will show that it 
contains a far greatei portion of the liteiature of our 
language than its size would seem to indicate Besides, the 
Exerci&es on Reading, which aie not specified in (he 
Contents, will he found to contain a copious selection of iho 
choice^, and most beautiful specimens of oui best and most 
appioved wi iters These exeieises extend fiom page 170 
to page 232. R S, 


have alieady a placed before them all the words mfcho language of diffi- 
cult or megular pionunciatiOn I have also furnished them with 
practical rules foi the pi onunciation of such woids*, and m this Intro- 
duction I have shown, them, how even a defective aiticulation may, in 
most cases, be lemedied ” 

* It is a matter of record that all my little works on Education, were 
originally wntten to supply wants which I had observed m the Irish 
National Schools 

See m connexion with these observations, note page 233 

* In the Introduction to the English Dictionary 
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SCHOOL EE' ALE E. 


INTKODU CTI(TN r 

It is usual to preface compilations of tins land with 
rules for reading founded upon the inflections of the 
voice, as developed by Walkei m his “Elements of 
Elocution ” Those rules, and the principles on which 
they aie founded, are, in our estimation, moie inge- 
nious m theory than useful m application; and such, 
we are confident, is the general opinion. Ya on of the 
teachers who use such compilations iu tliur schools, 
few, we are convinced, require their pupils to peruse 
the “Pimciples of Elocution” prefixed to them, much 
less to apply them m piaetico. Aud so much the 
better ; for no person ever became a good reaper by 
being taught to read by rule In fact, the followers 
of Walker have made far more of the “ Inflections of 
the Voice” than even he attempted. His views on the 
subject were at first put forward doubtmgly, and theo- 
retically, and even when he had convinced himself that 
he had made a great “ discovery” m this respect, and 
that he had succeeded m founding a System of Elocu- 
tion thereon, he evidently betrays doubts with regard 
to its utility m practice.* The tiuth is, he was too 
shrewd not to perceive that it would he difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply in practice, and upon the spur of 


* “ Elements of Elocution,” Pait II § 10. 
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tlie moment, tlie numerous and complicated rules which 
he had laid down; and m point of fact, Ins doctnnc on 
tlie subject just amounts to tins, that a good header will, 
m certain constructions of language, employ certain 
inflections of voice, and that such inflections, m such 
cases, should be imitated by all who desire to become 
good readers. Now, it follows fiom this, that ns a mod 
reader is sure to employ on all occasions the inflections 
of vqjce that aio nataial and suitable, the shoitost and 
easiest way of electing the object would ho, to aim 
directly at" becoming a good reader. 'When this end 
is attained, 1 tiles for the puipose become unnecessary 
and absurd The following admirable observations from 
Archbishop Whatoly’s excellent “Treatise on Rhetoric,” 
are conclusive on this point . — 

“To the adoption of any such ait: A ml scheme theic aie 
three weighty objections fiist, that the proposed s\ stem must 
necessarily he imperfect , secondly, that if it weie pet feet it 
would be a cneuitous path to the object m view, and, thmlly, 
that even if both tliose obieetions weie u-mo^ed, the oljeet 
would not he effectually obtained 

“1st Such a system must nccessai fly he impel feet, be- 
cause though the emphatic woid m each sent once nwj easily 
be pointed out in wilting, no vanctj of marks tlut could he 
invented — not even musical notation — wot hi suffice to indi- 
cate the diffeient tone * s in which the difleicut emphatic words 
should be pronounced, though on this depends licqucntl} the 
whole foiee, and even sense, of the expulsion Take, as an 
instance, tlie woid& of Macbeth m the witches’ cava, when he 
is addicssed by one of the spirits which they raise, Macbcih 1 
Macbeth ’ Macbeth!’ on winch lie exchums, ‘ Had I tin ee eats 
I’d hear thee ’ no one would dispuLe that the strops is to oe 
laid on the w cad ‘ thiee,* and thus much might be indicated 
to the reader ’& eye, but if lie had nothing else to tnn-t to, lie 
might chance to deliver the passage in such a manner as to be 
utterly absurd, for it is possible to pronounce the emphatic 
word ‘three’ in such a tone as to indicate that ‘since he has 
but two ears he cannot hear ’ Again, the following passage, 
(Mark iv 21,) ‘ Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel 
or under a bed/ I have heard so pionounced as to imply that 
there is no other alternative and yet the emphasis was laid on 
the right words. It would be neaily as hopeless a task to 
attempt adequately to convey, by any written marks, precise 
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directions as to the rate — tlie degree of rapidity or slowness— 
with winch each sentence and clause should be delivered 
Longer and shorter pauses may indeed be easily denoted , and 
maiks may be used, similar to" those m music, to indicate, ge- 
nerally, quick, sliw, oi moderate time; but it is evident that 
the vamnons which actually take place are infinite — far 
be\ond vihafc any marks could suggest, and that much of the 
force of v hat is sud depends on the degree of rapidity with 
winch it is utteied , chiefly on the relative rapidity of one part 
in comparison of anothei For instance, m such a sentence 
as the foil on mg, m one of the Psalms, which one may usually 
hem lead at one uniform late, « All men that see it shall say. 
This has God done , for they shall perceive that it is Ins work,* 
the font voids, ‘this has God done,’ though monosyllables, 
ought to occupy veiy little less tune m utterance than all the 
lest of the verse together. 

‘‘2nd But wcie it even possible to bring to the highest 
perfection the proposed system of maiks, it would still be a 
cncuitous roid to the desired end Suppose it could be com- 
pletely indicated to the ao in what tone each woid and sen- 
tence should be pionounced, according to the several occasions, 
the learner might ask, but « Ay should this tone suit the awful 
■—tins, the p ithetic— tins, the nairative style 3 V, hij is this 
mode of deh cty adopted fin a command — this, for an exhorta- 
tion — this, for a supplication * &c. The onlv ansv er that 
coull b * g ,v en is, that these tones, emphases, &c , are a part 
of tlm la iguige, that nature, or custom, which is a second 
nature, suggests spontaneously these dificient modes of giving 
expression to the dilfeient thought*', feelings, and designs 
when aie pu^ent to the mmd of any one who, without study, 
is speaking m earnest Ins own sentiments Then, i£ this be 
the ca->e, why not leave nature to do hei ovn work’ Impress 
but the mmd fully with the sentiments, <SLc , to be utteied; 
withdraw the attention from the sound, and fix it on the sense; 
an l nature, oi habit, uid spontaneously suggest the proper 
delivery That this wfil be the case, is not only true, bat it is 
the \eiy supposition on winch the artificial system proceeds, 
foi it pi of esses to teach the mode of delivery natuially adapted 
to each occasion It is suiety, therefore, a cuemtous path 
tlmt is proposed, when the learner is directed fiist to consider 
how each passage ought to be lead , i c what mode of deliver- 
ing eacli pait ot it w ould spontaneously occui to him if he were 
attending exclusively to the matter of it ; then, to observe all 
the modulations, &c , of voice which take place m such a 
delivoiy, then, to note these down by established marks in 
writing, and, lastly, to pronounce according to these marks. 
This seems like recommending, for the purpose of raising the 
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' hand to the month, that he should fiist observe, when per- 
forming that action without thought of any thing else, what 
muscles are conti acted, m what degrees, and m what order, 
then, that he should note down these observations , and lastly , 
that he should, m conformity with these notes, conti act each 
muscle in due degree, and m pioper order, to the end that he 
may he enabled, aftei all, to — lift Ins hand to his mouth; 
which, by supposition, he had already done. Such mstiuc- 
tion is like that bestowed by Molicie’s pedantic tutoi upon 
his Bourgeois Gentilhomme , who was taught, to his infinite 
surpuse and delight, what configurations of the mouth lie 
employed m pionouncmg the seveial letters of the alphabet 
which he had been accustomed to uttei all Ins life without 
knowing how.* 

4 ‘ 3 rd Lastly, waiving both the above objections, if a person 
could learn thus to read and speak, as it were by note , with 
the same fluency and accuiacy as are attainable m the case of 
Binging, still the desired object of a peifeetly natmal as well 
coirect elocution, would nevei be in this way obtained 
The reader’s attention being fixed on his own voice (winch m 
smgmg, and there only, is allowed and expected), the inevit- 
able consequence would be, that lie would betiay moie 01 less 
Ins studied and artificial delivery, and would, in the same 
degiee, manifest an offensive affectation, 

“The piactieal lule then to be adopted, in conformity with 
the principles here maintained, is, not only to pay no studied 
attention to the voice, but studiouslj to u Uhdi aw the thoughts 
from it, and to dwell as intently as possible on the sense, 1 lust- 
ing to natuie to suggest spontaneously the piopei emphases 
and tones 

“ Many peisons are so far impressed with the tmth of the 
doctnne heie inculcated, as to acknowledge that ‘ it is a gloat 
fault foi a icadei to be too much occupied w ith thoughts 1 expect- 
ing Ins ovn voice,’ and thus they think to steei a middle 
course between opposite extremes But it should be lcmom- 
bered that this middle couise entirely nullifies the whole 
advantage pioposed by the plan leeommcnded A leader is 
sure to pay too much attention to Ins voice, not only if he pay» 
am/ at all , but if he docs not strenuously labour to u Ululate 
his attention fiom it altogether. 

“lie who not only understands fully what he is leading, 
but is earnestly occupying his mind with the matter of it, w ill 


* u ‘ Qu’ est-ce que vous faites quaud vous prononcez 0 9 
Mais je dis O’ 

An answer which, if not savounng of philosophical analysis, gave at 
least a good practical solution of the problem.” 
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be likely to read as if he understood it, and thus to make 
otheis understand it , * and in like manner, with a view to the 
impressiveness of the delivery, he who not only feels it, but is 
exclusively absoibed with that feeling, will he likely to lead 
as if he felt it, and to communicate the impression to his 
hearers But this cannot be the case if he is occupied with 
the thought of w hat their opinion will be of his reading, and 
how Ins voice ought to be legulated , if, m shoit, he is think- 
ing ot himself, and, of com&e, m the same degiee absti acting 
his attention fiom that which ought to occupy it exclusively 

“ It is not, indeed, desirable, that m leading the Bible, for 
example, or any thing which is not intended to appear as 
his o\i n composition, he should deliver what are, avowedly, 
anothei’s sentiments, m the same style as if they weie such 
as aiose m his own mind, but it is desirable that lie should 
doln er them as if lie weie 2 eportmg another’s sentiments which 
were both fully understood and lelt m all their force by the 
reporter and the only way to do this effectually — with sneli 
modulitums of voice, &c , as are suitable to each word and 
passage — is to fix his mind earnestly on the meaning , and leave 
natme and habit to suggest the utterance 

“To impait to the delivery of a written discourse some- 
thing of the Mvacity and interesting efieet of real, earnest 
-.nea iiinq, the plan to be pursued, eonfoimably with the prin- 
ciples I have been maintaining, is, foi the reader to draw off 
his nnnd as much as possible from the thought that he zs lead- 
ing as well as from all thoughts respecting his own utterance; 
to fix Ins mind as earnestly as possible on the matte 2 , and to 
strive to adopt as his own, and as his own at the moment of 
utterance, evciy sentiment he delivers, and to s ay it to the 
audience 111 the mannei which the occasion and subject spon- 
taneously suggest to him who has abstracted his nund both 
fiom all consideration of hims.elf, and from, the consideration 
that he is reading ” 

The piecedmg Observations prove to a demonstration 
that Artificial Systems of teaching to read are useless, 
and worse than useless, for they are positively injurious 
when earned into practice, and what can be better or 
moie philosophic than the practical rules for reading 


* “ Who, foi instance, that was really thinhfig of a resnnection fiom 
the dead, would e\ei tell any one that our Lord ‘ lose again from the 
dead’ (winch is so common a mode of reading the Creed) ; as if He 
had done so more than once ?-1> 
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which the same distinguished author suggests 2 But, as 
lie adds, 

“ It is by no means a very easy task to fix the attention on 
the meaning, m (-he mannei, and to the degree non pi opened 
The thoughts of one who is reading any thing ^ei*\ famihai to 
him, are apt to wander to othei sublets, though peihaps such 
asaie connected with that which is before h no, it, again, it 
be something new to him, lie is apt (not to warulei to ano J het 
subicct, but) to get the start, as it were of his lieareis and to 
be thinking, while uttering each bditence, not of that, but of 
the sentence w Inch conies next And m both cases, if lie is 
careful to avoid those faults, and is desnous of leading well, 
it is a matter of no small difficulty, and calls for a constant 
effort, to prevent the mind fiom wandering in anothei direc- 
tion, mz , into thoughts respecting Ins own voic *, lospectwg 
the effect produced by each sound, the appiobatnm he hopes 
for fiom the hearers, &c And tins is the prevailing fault of 
those who are commonly said to take* yreut pant s m then read- 
ing— pains which will always be taken m vain with a view to 
the tine object to be aimed at, as long as the effiut is thus 
applied in a wiong direction With a new, indeed, to a ^iy 
diPeicnt object, the appi obation bestowed on the leading, 
this artificial deliveiy will otten be moie successful than the 
natural Pompous spouting, and man}- other descriptions of 
•unnatuial tone and mcasuied cadence, aic fiequentlj admit ed 
by manv as excellent reading, winch adnoiiation is itself a 
pi oof that it is notdesened, foi when the deliveiy is teqlhj 
good the hearers (except any one who may deliberately Set 
lumself to obsene and cuticise) never think about it, but aie 
exclusively occupied with the sense it conveys and the feelings 
it excites ” 

As the foundation of good reading should he laid 
from the very first, the following obseivations may he 
useful They are extracted from the writer’s “ Outline 
of the Method of Teaching m the National Model 
Schools — 

“ In the preface to the First Book of Lessons, and in 
a few woids, the foundation of not only the explana- 
tory or intellectual method of teaching, hut also of 
good reading, is laid. * It is recommended to teacheis 
to make their pupils peifectly acquainted with one 
lesson before they proceed to another ; and to exorcise 
them as much as possible upon the meaning of such 
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words and sentences, as admit of being defined and 
explained.’ The teachers, therefoze, fiom the very 
firs + , are expected to lead then* pupils to inquire into, 
and consequently understand, the meaning of the woids 
and sentences which they meet with m then lessons. 
Now, such a habit is the shortest and smefct load to 
good heading , for all the authorities agree, that, to 
read with propriety and expression, requnes a pei&on 
to understand what he leads 

“ The other instruction to our teachers in this impor- 
tant sentence, namely, that 4 then pupils aic to he made 
perfectly acquainted with one lesson before they pro- 
ceed to another/ is also m the highest degice condacrv e 
to good reading. If th§ childien aie instructed m this 
way, thcii lessons, which have been diawn up on the 
prorp essive 2^'i.iaple^ will he corapaiatnely nry, and 
they will consequently experience no (hfficidty m pio- 
nouncmg the words, or reading . But, d a ly of the 
lessons id the senes aio omitted — or if the pupils are 
taken over them m abunied or careless manner chtjla l- 
t'es and discouragement , and dad heading, will he the 
result If a child feels no difficulty in leading, Le can, 
and if piopeily instructed, will, fiom habit, pay atten- 
tion to the meaning of what he leads ; hut if the con 
trary is the case, his mind will he too much engrossed 
with the mechanical difficulty of pronouncing the vv r oids, 
to attend to the ideas which they convey It is only 
when a child can read without difficulty that he hegms 
to pay attention to the meaning of what he reads , and 
when he does so, he will not only become a good reader, 
but what is of still greater importance, he will begin 
to feel a pleasure in reading. 

44 As understanding whai is lead is the great rule for 
good reading, childien should be habituated fiom the 
first to give an uninterrupted attention to the meaning 
of what they read With this view they should be fie- 
quentiy and regularly called upon to close their boohs, 
and to give in their own language the substance of the 
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sentence or passage just read Suck questioning, it is 
evident, fixes the attention of the children upon the 
subject of their lesson, and the answering in their own 
woi-ds, gives them a habit of expressing themselves m 
suitable language 

"At first, and peihaps_ for a considerable time, 
teachers will find some difficulty m applying the expla- 
natory or intellectual method. Childien will often be 
slow to speak, or peihaps silent, even when able to give 
the lequired explanation, and time, so precious m a 
laige school, will, in consequence, be lost But this is 
because they have not been accustomed to give expla- 
nations. ‘ Exercise them,’ therefore, from the begin- 
ning, ‘as much as possible up#n the meaning of such 
words and sentences as admit of being defined and ex- 
plained.’ Begin loith the easiest and most familiar words , 
and expiess yourself satisfied with almost any explana- 
tion the child may be able to give — provided he has a 
conception of its meaning. Do not ivait for, nor expect 
aceuiate — nor any definitions from children Encouiage 
them to say just ivhat they thinh of it, and they will soon 
learn to expiess themselves with ease and correctness. 

‘‘Anothei rule for good reading is, to icad slowly 
and distinctly , and just as we speak * The fiist part 
of this rule is expressed by the good old couplet — 

“ 1 Learn to read slow all other giaces 
Will follow m their pioper places ’ 


* This, howe'v er, though an excellent, is a most difficult rule We 
quote agam fi om Archbishop Whately — 

“ The object of coj ; ect reading is to convey to the heareis, through the 
medium of the ear, what is conveyed to the 1 eader by the e\ e , to put them 
in the same situation with him who has the book before him , to exhibit 
to them, m shoit, by the voice, not only each word, but also all the stops, 
paragraphs, italic characters, notes of interrogation, &c , which his sight 
presents to him His voice seems to indicate to them, 4 thus and thus it 
is written m the book or manuscript before me 1 Impressne reading 
superadds to this some degree of adaptation of the tone of voice to the 
character of the subject, and of the style What is usually termed fine 
reading, seems to convey m addition to these, a kind of admonition to 
the hearers, respecting the feelmgs which the composition ought to excite 
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The^second part of it requires ait observation. — To read 
as we speaks that is, naturally and with expression — 
is an excellent rule; but if'bur natural manner or accent 
he faulty, we should endeavour to correct, rather than 
to imitate it. f When I had begun to teach reading,’ 
says Pestalozzi , 1 I found out after a while that my pupils 
wanted first to be taught speaking and this led him 
to commence with pronunciation. Before his pupils 
were taught reading, or even the alphabet* he exercised 
them in pronouncing not only the elementary sounds of 
the letters, but also their most difficult .combinations, till 
they could do so with propriety and ease. Several 
teachers have adopted this plan, and it is an excellent 
one; for pronunciation cannot be taught too early. 

"Most children fall into a monotonous habit of read- 
ing, which cannot be too speedily remedied. The best 
way to break a child off this is, to make him read easy 
or familiar dialogues. If the dialogue alternates 
briskly, the pupil, by personating both speakers, will, 
particularly if he feels an interest in the subject of it, 
soon learn to change his tone and vary his manner.” 

The following excellent observations are from Sheri- 
dan's Introduction to his "Art of Speaking:” — 

“ As soon as a child can read without spelling the words, lie 
ought to be taught the use of the stops, and accustomed, from 
the beginning, to pay the same regard to them as to the words. 

in them : it appears to say, 4 this deserves your admiration;’ * this is sub- 
lime ;’ * this iS pathetic , 1 &c. But Speaking, that is, natural speaking, 
when the speaker is uttering his own sentiments, and is thinking exclu- 
sively of than, has something in it distinct from all this : it conveys, by 
the sounds which reach the ear, the idea that what is said is the effusion cf 
the speaker’ a own mind, which he is desirous of imparting to others. 
A decisive proof of which is, that if any one overhears the voice of 
another, to w T hom he is an utter stranger — suppose in the next room, 
without being able to catch the sense of what is said, he will hardly 
ever be for a moment at a loss to decide whether he is reading or 
speaking; and this, though the hearer may not be one who has e\er 
paid any critical attention to the various modulations of the human 
voice. So wide is the difference of the tone employed on these two 
occasions, be the subject what it may.” , 

B 
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“Young people must be taught to let their voice fall at the 
ends of sentences , and to read without any particular whine, 
cant, or drawl, and with the natural inflections of voice which 
they use m speaking Tor reading is nothing but speaking 
what one sees m a book, as if he were expressing Ins own 
sentiments, as they use in his xurnd. And no person reads 
well till he conies to speak v hat he sees m the book before 
lum in the same natuial manner as bespeaks the thoughts 
that anse m his own mind. And hence it is, that no one can 
read properly what ho does not unde) stand When children 
are taught to read sentences which they do not undei stand, 
they get a habit either of reading m a monotone, or if they 
attempt to distinguish one word fiom the iest, as the em- 
phasis falls at random, the sense is usually perverted or changed 
mto nonsense The v ay to prevent this is, to put no book into 
then hands which is not suited to then slender capacities, 
and to take care that they never read any thing w hose meaning 
they do not fully compiehend The best way, indeed, of fur- 
nishing them with lessons for a long time would be, to take 
down their common prattle, and make them read it just as 
they speak it, only correcting any had habits they may ha\e 
acquired in their utterance. Thus they will early be initiated 
into* the practice of considering reading to be nothing more 
than speaking at sight, by the assistance of letters, as Binging 
at sight is performed in music by the help of notes And as 
Nature, if left to lieiself, dnects every one m the light use ot 
empluvns, when they utter their own immediate sentiments, 
they will have the same unemng rule to guide them after they 
have beenwntten down, and m process of time, by constant 
practice m this way, they will be able to deliver the senti- 
ments of otheis, from books, m the same mannci 

“ They must be taught that, m questions, the voice is often 
to rise towaid the end of the sentence, conti aiy to the manner 
of pionounemg most other soits of matter, because the cm- 
phatieal woid, or that upon which the stress of the question 
lies, is often the last m the sentence Example 4 Can any good 
come out ot Nazareth 9 ’ Hei e the cmphatical word is Nazar eth , 
theiefore the word Nazareth is to bo pronounced m a higher 
note than any other part of the sentence. But in pronouncing 
the following, ‘By what authority dost thou these things, and 
who gave thee this authority v the empliatical words are autho- 
rity and who because what the Jews asked our Saviour was, 
by what flower or authority he did his wonderful works , and 
how lie came by that power. And in all questions the em- 
phasis must, according to the intention of the speaker, be put 
upon that word which signifies the point about which l>e in- 
quires. Example . * Is it true that you have seen a noble lord 
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from court "to-day, -who has told you Toad news” If the in- 
quirer wants only to know whethei myself or some other peison 
has seen the supposed, great man, he yi ill put the emphasis 
upon you If he knows that I have seen somebody from court, 
and only wants to know whether I have seen a great man who 
may be supposed to know what inferior persons about the court 
do not, he will put the emphasis upon noble lord If he wants 
to know onty whether the great man came du eethj from court , 
so that this intelligence may be depended upon, he will put 
the emphasis on court If he wants only to* know whether I 
have seen him to-day or yesterday, he will put the emphasis 
upon to-day If he / nows that I have seen, a , great man from 
court to-day, and only wants to. know whether he has told me 
any news , he will put the emphasis upou news. If he knows 
all the lest, and wants only to know whether the news I heard 
was bad, lie will put the emphasis upon the word bad 

“The matter contained m & parenthesis, or between commas 
used instead of a paienthesis, is to be pronounced withafow 
voice, and quicker than the re*t, and with a short stop at the 
beginning and end, that the hearer may perceive v here the 
strain of the discouise breaks off, and where it is resumed , as, 
♦When, theiefore, the Lord knew that the Fhaiisees had 
heaid that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John 
(though Jesus himself did not baptize, but Ins disciples) he 
departed from Judea, and returned to Galilee ' 

“In e\ery sentence theie is some icaid, perhaps several, 
vliich are to be pionounced with a stj anger accent or empha&is 
than the otheis Time was when the eniphatical word or 
voids in e\ ery sentence weie printed m italics And a great 
ad\ ant age it was towaid understanding the sense of the author, 
especially where there was a tluead of leasomng earned on 
But w e are nov giown so nice, that we have found the mter- 
nuxtiue of two ohmacters deforms the page, and gives it a 
speckled appeal ance , as if it were not of infinitely moie con- 
sequence to make sure of edifying the readei than of pleasing 
his eye.” 


The following excellent directions for teaching Head- 
ing are from the celebrated Dr. Franklin’s “ Sketch of 
an English School — 

“ The First Class — Let the pieces read by the scholars m 
this class be short— such as Croxal’s fables, and bttle stones 
In giving the lesson, let it be read to them ; let the meaning 
of the difficult words in it be explained to them. A vocabu- 
lary of the most usual difficult words might** be formed fbr 

b2 
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their use, with explanations This would help to fix the mean* 
ing of the words m their minds 

“The Second Cla<>s— To.be taught fading with attention, 
and with proper modulations of the vpice, according to the 
sentiment and the subject. 

“Some short pieces, not exceeding the length of a Spectator, 
to he given this class for lessons; and some of the easiei Spec- 
tators would be very suitable for the purpose These lessons 
might be given every night as tasks — the scholais lo study 
them against the morning. Let it then bo required of them 
to give an account, first, of the parts of speech, and construc- 
tion of one or two sentences This will oblige them to recur 
frequently to their giammar, and fix its pimoipal rules in their 
memory. *Kext, of the intention of the writer, 01 the scope of 
the piece, the meaning of each sentence, and of every uncom- 
mon word This-would early acquaint them with the meaning 
and force of words, and give them that most necessaiy habit 
of reading until ^attention 

‘'‘The mustei then tp read the piece with the pioper modu- 
lations of voide, due emphasis, and suitable action, where action 
is required and put the youth on imitating lus manner 

‘ ‘ Where the author lias used an expression not the best, let 
4 t be pointed out, and let his beauties be particularly remaiked 
to the youth 

“Let the lessons for reading he varied, that the youth may 
he made acquainted with good sti les of all kinds m prose and 
veise, and the .proper manner of reading each kind— .sometime* 
a well-told story, a piece of a sermon, a general’s speech to 
his soldiers, a speech in a tragedy, some part of a comedy, m 
ode, a satire, a letter, blank verse, Iludibrastic, heroic, &e 
But let such lessons be chosen for reading as contain some 
useful instruction, wheieby the understanding or moi'als of the 
youth may at the same time be improved 

“ It is required that they should first study and understand 
the lessons, before they aie put upon reading them pioperly; 
to which end each boy should have an English dictionaiv, to 
help him over difficulties. When our boys read English to 
us, we are apt to imagine they undei stand what they read, 
because we do, and because it is their mother tongue, but they 
often read as parrots speak, knowing little or nothing of the 
meaning. And it is impossible a reader should give the due 
modulation to his voice, and pronounce properly, unless his" 
undeistandmg goes before his tongue, and makes him master 
of the sentiment Accustoming boys to' read aloud yi hat ’they 
do not first understand, is the cause of those even set tones so 
common among readers, which, when, they have once got a 
habit of usings they find so difficult to correct; by #hich 
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means, among fifty headers, we scarcely find a good one. For 
want of good reading, p^ces imblisbed with a view to influence 
the minds of men, for their own or the public benefit, lose half 
their force. Were there but one good reader an a neighbour- 
hood, a public orator might be heard throughout a nation with 
the same advantages, and have the same effect upon lus 
audience, as if they stood Within the reach of lus voice ” 

The following observations on the subject of Beadum* 
are from “ The School and the Schoolmaster/’ and other 
excellent American works on Popular Education 

“If a child be never allowed to read wliat he cannot under- 
stand, he will never form 'those bad habits of reading, called 
school heading, now so universal I have known several 
children taught to read by their mothers on the principle of 
never reading what they did not understand, who always from ' 
the beginning read naturally and beautifully / for good leading 
seems to be the natural habit, and had the Required.’* 

EXTRACTS FROM “THE TEACHER’S MANUAL/’ 

“If there he any school in which reading is tahght intellec- 
tually rather than mechanically ; where the child has learned to 
read m an easy unaffected manner, his tones all natuial, and 
lus delivery exactly as if he were talking on the same subject 
with Ins brothers and sisters , if from first to last he lias un- 
derstood every woid he has uttered, befoie Ins lesson was 
finished, it he lias never read any thing, without being able 
to close lus book, and give a clear intelligible statement of it ; 
then the remarks on leading m tins treatise ha\ e no reference 
whatever to that school But let them not he condemned as 
inapplicable Theie an g schools where the pnpils are not so 
favoured, where they have been taught to read m a still, 
unnatural manner, without any attention to the sense, to 
utter like parrots, mere sounds, without bestowing a thought 
on the ideas they are intended to convey It is only to vwh 
schools that all the remarks on reading' are meant to apply ” 

EXTRACTS FROM “ TUE TEACHER TAUGHT.” , 

“ READING — MECHANICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND RHETORICAL 

“In teaching children to lead well, theie are three distinct and \wry 
different objects of attention Reading may be taught as a mechanical, 
as an intellectual , or as a rhetorical exercise* 

, mechanical reading 

The mechanical part of reading consists in the modulation of the 
voice as to loudness, distinctness of articulation, and slowness, and in 
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regard to propriety of pronunciation, emphasis, tone 5 *, and pauses No 
one can read to the edification of others, without a caieful attention to 
all these particulars This pait of leading is learned more by mutat- 
ing good readers, tlun by the study of rules < Inly hero and them one 
would ever learn to sing, if alltheu knowledgeof the subject w eiegatheied 
from books The common school feachei must puisne a com so similar 
to that practised by the teacher of music, he must lead, and requne 
the pupil to imitate his tones, emphasis, cadence, & c Unless such an 

example he daily held up befoio the children, it cannot reasonably he 
expected that they will read mechanically well 
“ Those teachers, who lieai a class read three or four times in a day, 
and direct one 01 another to read faster 01 slower, or to regal’d their 
pauses, hut set before them no example for then imitation, do not teach 
with any effect It would be as well to omit leading entnely, lor they 
would be sure to acquire no bad .habits 
f * Some teachers do not even correct their pupils when they read 
wrong, or, if they do, it is a correction without explanation, then atten- 
tion, while the class read, is sometimes almost entirely occupied with 
doing a sum, mendmg a pen, or setting a copy. 

l< In teaching the mechanical part of reading, it is well for the teacher 
occasionally to select short sentences, by winch some rule may be illus- 
trated, and lead them as they should be read, and require each member 
of the class to do the Same If it be desired to lllustiate the nature 
and power of emphasis, he may lepeat a sentence like this ‘ Shall we 
get a lesson in geography to-day Let each scholar repeat it with the 
emphasis on we, and then with the emphasis on geography , and then on 
to-day; and let the teacher show them that a change m the emphasis 
would call foitli a diffeient answer In a similar manner cadence may 
be illustiated The following sentence may be used 4 Heai instruc- 
tion, be wise, and refuse it not,’ and the pupils maybe lequiredto 
read it, making a full cadence of the voice at mist) udion and ?me, and 
then without By some such process all the mles that belong to me- 
chanical reading may be clearly explained 

INTELLECTUAL READING 

“ The intellectual part. of reading is the most important and the most 
difficult It consists m teaching' children to understand what they 
read This is too much neglected; many children grow up without 
knowing that sentences, sections, chapters, and evon books are a kmd 
of pictoiial representation of the wi iter’s thoughts. A thing may be 
described by a pictuie or by words. The gieat object of teaching 
children to read is, that they may undtrstand the picture, and derive 
information fiom the perusal of it Children and youth often read as 
though they were performing a mere mechanical exercise, and as if a 
good reader was to be known by the maiks of a good skatei— by his 
velocity, and the variety of his evolutions Let them understand that 
the object of reading is very different from the object aimed at m jump- 
ing a lope , that it is not #>r exercise, hut to cull and collect the 
writer’s thoughts, and p preserve them for future use In order to do 
this, children should be required to give the sense of what they read. 
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This must he done m childhood, or, when they become adults, they will 
read without much benefit 

“ Teachers should question their pupils, with more or less particu- 
larity, accoidmg to time and circumstances, in legaid to what they 
have lead, and m legard to the truth of any sentiments advanced in 
the lesson They may also he questioned about the meaning of words, 
their composition and denvation* about the name of the wi iter, and 
respecting any thing else suggested by the lesson, that is connected with 
the enlightening ot the child’s mind 

“ I have no doubt there would be more haimdny on moral, religions, 
and political subjects, if the numbei of intelligent readers of books 
were mci eased There are m this land of liberty, wheie every one has 
the pnvilege of reading and thinking for himself, very many who 
depend on others to think for them _ Their opinions on all subjects 
are dei ivied from some influential leader, whom they regard as an oiaola 
of wisdom. This is a kind of liberty fhat ought not to be tolerated m 
this country , the liberty of receiving our opinions from others, with- 
out venturing to read and think for ourselves, is reducing the mind 
to a state of slaveiy This will, to some extent, be the condition of 
eveiy one who is not m childhood and youth taught to read under- 
standing^ * 


RHETORICAL READING. 

* c The rJwtoncal part of reading consists chiefly in entering into the 
spirit of the authoi, so as to imbibe his temper and feelings A scholar 
may read coirectly and intelligently, but wnhout' any rhetorical effect 
Perhaps it is not possible for every scholar to attain a high degree of 
excellence m this depaitment There are hut few good oiators, and 
but few good musicians , for a similar reason there are hut few good 
rhetorical readeis It is only here and there one, of all those who can 
read, that do lead with force, vanety, and, if necessaij, with deep 
emotion 

** Though rimtoncal excellence is not expected m all readeis, jet 
something can be done by the teacher to Jmpiove the style of a child’s 
reading, he can bieak up that peculiar tone that is neither leading nor 
singing, hut a huilesque upon both, he can dp something towards 
mellowing the \oice th.it now ‘ grates haish thundei ’ It is a subject 
that is woithj of attention It, however, the teacher himself has no 
skill or taste foi such reading, I should not adxi.se him to attempt to 
teach what he cannot practically illustrate 

Theie is another important matter connected wnth this subject, 
- which must not be omitted It is the cultivation of a t^bte for leading 
in children If they can read, but will not, they might as well have 
nev er learned The teacher should take some pains to cultivate among 
his pupils a fondness for leading Tins is geneiallj a consequence of 
teaching scholar to read undei standingly It tney get information 
from the perusal of hooks, they will generally be fond of reading, but 
not always There must be an acquued love of knowledge the innate 
love of it, that exists to some extent m all, is not sufficient . it needs 
guicung and controlling ” 
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FR05I DR. PORTER’S * 4 RHETORICAL READER*’ 

“ I shall finish these general remarks, by living clown a plain distinc- 
tion between the two soifcs of reading, the grammatical and the 
rhetorical , 

“ Grammatical reading,* as I hare just intimated, inspects merely the 
sense of what is read When perfoimed audibly, foi the benefit of 
others, it is still only the same sort of process winch one pei forma 
silently, for his own benefit, when he casts Ins eje along the page, to 
ascertain the meaning of its author. The chief purpose of the correct 
readei is to be intelligible; and this requhes an accurate perception of 
grammatical relation in the structuie of sentences; a due regard to ac- 
cent and pauses, to strength of voice, and clearness of utterance This 
manner is generally adopted m reading plain, ummpassioned style. The 
character and purpose of a composition may be such, that it would he 
as preposterous to read it with tones of emotion, as it would to announce* 
a proposition m grammar or geometry m the language of, metaphor. 
But though merely the correct manner suits many purposes, pf reading, 
it is dry and inanimate, and is the lowest de2>aitment m the province of 
delivery Still the great majority, not to say of respectable men, hut 
of bookish men, go nothing beyond this m their attainments or attempts 

44 Rhetorical reading has a higher object, and calls into action higher 
powers It is not applicable to a composition destitute ot emotion, for 
it supposes feeling It does not barely evpiess the thoughts of an 
author, hut expresses them with the force* vaiiety, and beauty, which 
feeling demands .’ 4 


The following is an extract from Professor Nicholas 
Translation of WiHm’s excellent work, " Education of 
the People :”f — 

OF READING. 

44 Formerly, much time was lost m merely learning to read, and, m 
most cases, it was only impel fectly learned, since what was read was 
seldom understood One of the chief reasons of this want of success — 
besides the teaching being quite individual — was the system of spelling, 
founded on the custom of giving the letters nam^s expi easing very im- 
perfectly their pronunciation 

44 It is not enough to be able to read mechanically children must be 
taugbt to read with expression ; and to attend to the pauses, which the 
sense and punctuation requne. For this purpose, they must ho made 
to undersiand what they read; that is to say, they must be made to read 
only what is within their reach, and can be explained to them without 
difficulty or danger 


* Grammatical Beading is another name for Intellectual Reading. 

•f ** The Education of the People, a practical Treatise on the means of 
extending its sphere, and improving its character. By T. Wjlhm, 
Inspector of the Academy of Strasburg.” 
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“Tina is not the place to inquire what reading boohs are proper to put 
into the hands oi children, that is a question connected with the whole 
ol their education hut I must obseive, that as soon as the childien can 
read with some degree of facility, they ought to be allowed to read only 
what they are able to understand, aided by a few explanations. If the 
pupils m elementary schools too often rtW without observing the neces- 
sary pauses, it is not always a proof that they do not understand what 
they read, but it always proves that they do not pay attention to the 
meaning of the words they ntter. This 'inattention may piocted, m the 
less advanced pupils, from their still haying to struggle with the difficulties 
ot leading, and from their minds being fully occupied m deciphering the 
words, hut, m the case of others, it is probably moie the fault of the 
teachers than of the pupils The inattention with which children read 
even that which they do understand, and, consequently, the want of 
expression and logical accuracy which result., pioceed most frequently 
fzom their being made at first to read what lis above their comprehension 
— what wasmeie woi ds to them, and not ideas to he seized and retained 
We cannot,* therefore, begin too early — the first difficulties being over- 
come — to render childien attentive to the meanmg of what they read ; 
and then they will themselves give the proper tone to, their reading, 
dividing the sentences according to their meaning and to the punctuation ; 
in this way the study of languages would* begin, as well as that of 
realties 

“ Childien must he eaily accustomed to read* as they speak; and to 
give up, as much as possible, purely mechanical reading ” 


The following suggestions on the subject of heading 
are m accordance with the views we have taken. They 
appeared m “ The Christian’s Penny Magazine,” ad- 
dressed to a Mother, hy a writer under the name of 
“ CZericus” 

pronunciation. 

** The rules for a correct pronunciation ai e few and simple 

“ 1st Let attention be paid to your child’s pionunciation and your own, 
that no provincialism of accent cling to the zcncejk It is in the proper 
enunciation of the vowels, whether single or m combination* that purrty 
oi speech gieatly consists 

u 2dly. Let every letter of a word have its due pronunciation, as dis- 
tinctly though not so prolonged, as it would have m the recital of the 
alphabet. 

“ Sdly Let the letters, whether vowels or consonants, which terminate 
a word, be distinctly pronounced 

BEADING. 

“ Closely connected with pronunciation is reading , upon which you 
will perhaps allow me to offer you a few observations. 
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** Books abound with a variety of directions as to the ait of leading 
well, and dilate considerably upon tone, emphasis, piouiun ution, man- 
noi, &c All these rules, howcvci, appear to me to be piachcally 
comprehended undei the following, which ate all that aio neoessaiy to 
be attended to, at least doling the hi at yoais of education 

a 1st. Endeavour to communicate the habit to your child of leading 
slowly This lule is> exhibited m those well known woida ” 

** * Loam to load slow all other gr ices 
W ill follow m thoir proper places * 

“ The philosophy of this lule is this ♦ that under the method of reading 
slow, there is time for the leadei to lemembei and to keep m view all 
the other duections as to good reading with which his mind lias befcn 
furnished Besides which it is to he lemembered, that leading has re- 
ference to other persons rathei than to the reader himself The use of 
the eyes is all that is needful to the sohtcuy readei ; hut as leading 
aloud has regard to oihei pci sons, who may be situate at distances moie 
or less remote from the readei, the habit iecommended m those lines is 
the best adapted that can be imagined to secure Ins being heaid and un- 
derstood by them all. This rule, of course, ought not to be earned to 
an extreme; noi will it, if the following be attended to m conjunction 
with it, namely, — 

“ 2dly. That the reader, whatever may he the composition which he is 
to enunciate, should make it his first and most impel ative lule, to undei - 
stand most thoioughly what he is about to lead to others, — then let him 
put himself into the mental attitude (so to speak) of the tr? itei , and 
the moie he obseives these two rules, and the more he disiegaids all at- 
tention to tone and manner, the more natural, and therefoie the more 
pleasing and foicible, will lus manner become 

il Observe too most caiefully to instil mto your pupil’s mmd, that he is 
to transfei his mode m couveismg into his leading Ne\er, undei any 
circumstances, allow him to believe, that an assumed manner can be 
half as good as that which is natuial to him Thoioughly disgUNt him 
with the idea of putting on a different manner when he is about to 
read, from what he would ha^ e m conversation on the s time subject Let 
it be your catdmal rule with him, that the moietiuly natuuil he can be, 
the more tiuly excellent his manner will become Let him however be 
taught not to thuiL about being natural He will become unnatui al if 
he sti ives to be natural The best plan, foi him and ior eveiy one, m 
reading, is not at all to think about manner, but to begin , to foice, to 
cultivate, to affect nothing If he should not succeed^ it is because Ins 
mmd is not so active as at other times , he is tired, sleepy, or out of 
health, &c., &c He will do better at another time, when these circum- 
stances aie diffeient 

“ 3dly Habituate him to read m a moderately loud tone. This will 
conduce to his health, as constituting an exercise to his lungs it will 
compel him to attend to distinctness and propriety of pronunciation,, in- 
distinctness and impiopnety being far less discernible m a low and 
muttering mode of reading It will also contribute to that manly and 
flank address, which is the charm of innocence and youth* 
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c( 4tlily I utteilv dissuade you fiom the use of all Speakers * as they 
are called 01 those books containing specimens of the different styles of 
composition, such as didactic, vehement, mournful, animated, &c The 
human feelings cannot thus change into so many \ aned and even oppo- 
site states m the comse of a few pages Your pupil cannot /eel those 
diffei ent passages from different authors, he therefore cannot read them 
well Finding this to he the case, weic you to comj ell um to try, he would 
imitate feeling, and this would be to teach him a lesson m deception 
He would succeed wietchedly aftei all, nothing being so fngxd asfoiccd 
feeling Bathei let him lead to you some story or history continuously 
one day after another, then he will become mtei ested m its details, 
and lus voice anil mannei will, insensibly to himself, vary sufficient hj to 
constitute good leading The more he feels what he is reading with a 
genuine, unsophisticated emotion, the better he will lead ” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOB BEGINNERS. 

ARTICULATION. 

To habituate cliildren to a clear, distinct, and easy articula- 
tion, the method piactised by Pestalozzi will he found most 
effectual This method has been described m page 1 7 of this In- 
troduction It is almost unnecessary to observe that it is the 
power of aiticulation which constitutes the great diffei epee be- 
tween the human voice and that of the lower animals They can 
only utter inai ticulate or indistinct sounds , but man, as the poet 
domer has long since described him, is “an articulately-speak- 
ing animal ” The great importance of a just and clear articula- 
tion is, theiefore, obvious In fact, it w T ould be impossible for 
us eitliei to read or speak well if our articulation be defective 
In some cases, bad aiticulation arises from defects m some of 
the organs of speech For example, if the tongue be too large 
or too'small, the lips too thick or too thin, the teeth too closely 
set or too few m number, the aiticulation must, m any of these 
cases, be defective. In nine cases out of ten, however, it will 
be found that bad articulation arises fiom the careless and in- 
distinct modes of utterance to which so many children are habit- 
uated m thou early years The plan of Pestalozzi was there- 
fore an excellent one In fact, it is only m youth, when the 
oigans of speech are peculiarly pliant and imitative , that a just, 
and distinct, and natural articulation can be acquired, ffhe 
difficulty which a grown-up person feels m learning to speak a 
foreign language is an illustration of this 


* TTe do not agree with all the opinions expressed in this paragraph. 
It is only the artificial system of teaching to read we aie opposed to 
So fa* we disappiove of the use of Speakers 
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CONSONANT SOUNDS 


It is in the consonant sounds that articulation essentially con- 
sists, and hence, the pupil should be well exercised m pro- 
nouncing such sounds, particularly those which he finds diffi- 
cult to his organs 

But, as it must be liksome even to children to dwell upon 
unmeaning sounds, they should, after a few pi eparatory exer- 
cises, proceed to the pronunciation of such woids and phrases 
as the teacher may think suitable foi the purpose All woids 

of difficult or pccuLar pronunciation should be brought before 
the pupils m this way Short sentences, too, in which such 
words occur should be selected for the same purpose 
Such examples as the following will furnish the teacher 
with materials for practical cxeicises m articulation. The 
difficulty m such cases obviously anses, not from the pionun- 
lation of the words themselves, but from their position m the 
sentence.* 


J Wastes and deserts. 

2 Look on this spot 
d. Goodness centres in the heart. 

4. Luxunous soil. 

5. Chaste stai s 

6 8uch a notion exists 

7 To obtain either 

8. He discovered an egi ess there 
L J His ciy moved me. 

10 The same aiiow 

11 A sad danglei. 

12 A languid dame 


Waste sand deseits. 

Look on this pot 
Goodness enteis m the heart. 
Luxunous oil. 

Chased tars 

Such an ocean exists 

To obtain neither 

He discovered a negiess there. 

Ills ciime mo\ed me 

The same mai row 

A sad anglei* 

A languid aim 


In such combinations as the preceding (and thev are of fre- 
quent occurrence) the sound of the final s) liable pf the woi d that 
precedes is the same as the initial sound of the woid which fol- 
lows, and hence arises a practical difficulty in pronunciation, 
For it is difficult to pi onounce the same or similar sounds m 
succession, when no pause can be admitted between them for 


* A good articulation consists m giving every letter in a syllable 
its due piopoition of sound, according to the most approved custom of 
pronouncing it, and in making such a distinction between the syllables 
of which words are composed, that the ear shall, without difficulty, 
acknowledge their number, and perceive at once to which syllable each 
letter belongs Where these points are not observed the articulation Is 
propoitionably defective 4 good articulation is to the ear m speaking, 
%/hat a lair and legular hand is to the eye m writing; and exactness w 
sounding the woids rightly corresponds to propriety m spelling.— 
Shut aim. 
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the necessary re-adjustment of the organs * Hence, m such 
cases, we seldom hear more than one of the sounds which, as 
the pi ©ceding examples show, must often lead to a misappre- 
hension of the meaning intend ed.f 

TOWEL SOUNDS. 

The compass and power of the voice may be greatly extended 
and increased by exercising it m giving a slow, distinct, and 
prolonged pronunciation to the vowel sounds, pait’cularly the 
open vowels The pupils should, therefore, he well exercised 
in the repetition of such sounds. Examples, such as the follow- 
ing, ?re well suited for the purpose. They are taken from the 
language of military command, or are orders addiessed to per- 
sons supposed to he at some distance from the speaker. The 
words m italic contain the vowel sounds, w Inch the pupils 
should accustom themselves to swell and prolong to the utmost 
pitch of then voice 

1 Then tale defiance, death, and mortal tear. 

2 Haste ' — to his ear the glad repoit couiey 

3 Stieteh to the race ' — Aiutyl “Away ' 

4 Let what I will he fate 

5 The cry was “ Tidings from the host ” 

6 To ai ms '—-To aims ' A thousand \ oices cried. 

7 Speed forth the signal, Norman I Speed ' 

8. lib to the traitor I Wo ' 

9 A louse there 1 Ilo ' — take spear and sivord ; 

Attack the murderers of youi laid 1 

10 Aicuke ' A rise ' or he for evei fallen 

1 1 Rise ' Rise ' — Ye Citizens, your gates defend , 

Behold th efoe at hand 

12, Hence ' home , you idle creatures 1 — get > ou home 

Yoi ^blocks, you stones, you woise than senseless things 1 

13 Revenge f Revenge 1 Tmiotheus cried 

14 Chin e/e, Chestei r Chaige ' On, Stanley 1 On ' 

15 Sohheist stand/} m 9 exclaimed the Bntish Cluef. 

16 The combat deepens On, ye have ! 

Who rush to gloiy or the gnive 


* In such cases the sense forbids a pause beta een the words 
A man of indistinct utterance reads this sentence : — u The ma- 
gistrates ought to prove a declaration so publicly made ” When I 
perceive that lus habit is to stake only the accented sellable clearly, 
sliding over others, I do not know whether it is meant, that the) ought 
to prove the declaration, or to approve it, or jeprove it, for in either 
case he would speak only the syllable pioie Nor do 1 know whether 
the magistiates ought to do it, or tne magistrates sought to do it.— 
Hi Poi ter. 
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17. Angels ! and ministers of grace l defend us. 

18. TFo, ivo, tvo, to the inhabitants of the earth ! 

19. Thou fool ! this night thy soul shall he required of thee. 

20. And he cried and said, Father Abraham ! Have mercy upon me. 

By such exercises as the preceding it is obvious that the 
articulation of young persons may be greatly improved, and, 
in fact, rendered perfect, if not organically defective. But in 
teaching children to form a liabit of clear and correct articu- 
lation, great care should be taken to prevent them froni fall- 
ing into a measured and pedantic manner of speaking or 
reading, which an over distinctness in pronunciation would 
naturally and insensibly lead to. To avoid tills (which would 
be the opposite, and scarcely a less fault) they should be 
accustomed to give every syllable in a word, and every word 
in a sdntenee, the degree of distinctness and force which each 
of them is naturally entitled to, and no more.* To effect this, 
the pupil should be instructed in, and made quite familiar 
with, the nature of accent and emphasis.— Sec page 32. 


* To give every syllable in a word, and every word in a sentence, 
an equal degree of distinctness and force would he obviously and ab- 
surdly wrong. It would, also, he equally wrong to give a syllable or a 
,vord more or less distinctness or force than it ought to have. Any 
approach to such a habit of pronunciation, either in speaking or read- 
ing, savours of pedantry and affectation. And yet how often do we 
hear even educated persons committing such errors. For example, 
“You are the man of all the world whom I rejoice to behold.” In this 
sentence the uuaccented syllables and unimportant words are pro- 
nounced with too much distinctness or force. Such a mode of prb- 
nuuciation might he called the Sir-Forcible- Feeble style. t , / 

On this subject Sheridan observes: — “There are few who either 
read aloud or speak in public, that do not transgress this law of accent, 
by dwelling equally upon different syllables in the same word; stlch as; 
for-t&nc, nd-ture , con'-jcc'-ture, en'-cmack’-nwit', &c. But this is not 
uttering words but syllables, which, with us, are always tied together 
by an accent; as fortune, nature , conjecture , encroachment, &c. Any 
habit of this sort gives an unnatural, constrained air to speech, and 
should therefore be carefully avoided. This has been chiefly the vice 
of the Stage, and has principally given rise to the distinction of what is 
commonly called theatrical declamation, in opposition to that of the natu- 
ral kind. In some it rises from a mistaken notion that words are ren- 
dered more distinct to a large assembly by dwelling longer upon the 
syllables which compose them ; and in gthers, that it adds to the pomp 
and solemnity of public declamation, in which, they think every thing 
ought to be different from private discourse.” 
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SHORT DIRECTIONS FOR YOUNG READERS 

1 When you lead, hold up your head and stand still, with 
your face towards the person who heais you 

2 Take gieat caie to pronounce every word, and every 
syllable m ticvhtely , that is, fully and distinctly In ordei to 
do this, you must open your mouth fieely, and speak delibe- 
rately * 

3 Let your voice he neither too lngh nor too low, but m 
that natural pitch which the subject and the occasion leqmie. 

4 Take your time, and mind your stops , f and be sure to 
make no stops where the sense adnnts of none, 

5 Pionounee the final syllables of woids, and the closing 
words of sentences distinctly and audibly 

6 Let the tones of your voice m reading be the same as if 
you were speaking. 

7 Slide youi voice over the particles and less important 
words , such as, a, the , but , if, or, as, by, in, to, of, <SLc , and 
2i ve the other words the degree of force which their relative 
importance m the sentence demands — See page 36 

8 As a general rule, begin your sentences with a com- 
paiatively low tone of voice, towaids the middle the voice 
should gradually rise, and from that it should gradually fall 
till the seutence is completed % To this rule, howevei, theie 
are sevaal exceptions In fact, it depends, m eveiy case, on 
the sense and constiuction of the sentence — Seepage 51. 

9 At the commencement of a new paragiaph or section 
you should lower your voice and make some change m your 
tone 

10 Above all, understand what you read, and reai> 

IT AS YOU UNDERSTOOD IT. 


* ce I tell you truly and sincerely that I shall judge of your parts by 
your speaking gracefully or ungracefully If you ha\epaits, you will 
never be at rest till you ha\e brought yourself to a habit of speakiug 
giacefull} , foi I aver that is m your power Take care to open your 
teeth when you speak ; to articulate every word distinctly , and beg of 
any friend 3 ou speak to, to lemmd and stop you, if evei you tali into a 
rapid and unintelligible mutter ” — Lord Chesterfield 
•f A huef description of the STOPS, with short rules for their inser- 
tion m e\eiy case, will be found in the writer’s “English Grammar ” 

$ The giadual fall of the voice towards the end of a sentence is called 
Cadence , and as there is no p§,rt of a sentence of more importance 
than the close of it, gieat care should be taken to pronot&ce it dib- 
Unctly and, audibly. 
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ACCENT AND EMPHASIS 

As a knowledge of accent and emphasis is essential 
to good reading, the pupils should be made acquainted 
with the nature of each, and the distinction between 
them, for they are frequently confounded. Accent re- 
fers to syllable, and means that peculiar stress or force 
which, m pronouncing a word of two or more syllables, 
we lay upon a certain one of the syllables as distin- 
guished from the rest. Emphasis refers to words, and 
means that peculiar stress or force which, m uttering a 
sentence, we lay upon one or more of the woids as dis- 
tinguished from the otheis. Every word of two or more 
syllables has, in pronunciation, an accent upon one of 
the syllables, and some of the longer or more difficult 
words have, in addition to the principal accent, a 
secondary, or weaker one. And m every sentence, 
and clause of a sentence, there is one or more words 
which require to be pronounced with a greater degree 
of force than the other words. Without knowing and 
marking the at cented syllables in words, we cannot gh e 
them their proper pronunciation, nor can we bring out 
the full meaning of a sentence, unless we know” and 
maik the emphatic words. The accented syllables of 
■words we learn by imitating the pronunciation of cor- 
rect speakers; and by referring, in cases of doubt, to a 
dictionary in which they are given The emphatic 
words m a sentence we can only learn by knowing their 
relative importance in it, and the precise meaning which 
the waiter of it intended each of them to convey. In 
fact, if ive know the meaning and drift of the sentence, 
we shall have no difficulty in discovering the emphatic 
w ords In all such cases they are naturally and spon- 
taneously suggested to us, just as they are to persons 
uttering or speaking their own sentiments. Eor even 
the most illiterate persons ai e sure, when uttering their 
own sentiments, to lay the proper emphases on their 
words, though they may, and very often do, giv r e them ' 
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the wrong accents. If a labouring man, for example, 
were to say, “ It is a spade, and not a shovel that I 
want,” he would be sure to pronounce the words 
“spade” and “shovel” with a greater degree of force 
than the other words,# because he wishes to draw the 
particular attention of the person whom he addresses 
to the 'ideas or things which they represent. Had he 
merely said, “ It is a spade I want,” he would never- 
theless have pronounced the word “spade” emphatically, 
because he wished it to be particularly understood that 
it was a spade, and not any other implement, such as 
a shovel, that he wanted. Should he say, “ Is the spade 
broken V he would pronounce the word “ broken ” em- 
phatically , because his object is to obtain precise infor- 
mation on that point. But if he should say, “Is it the 
spade that is broken 1 ?” he will lay the emphasis on 
the word “spade,” and not upon “broken” because, 
understanding that there is some implement broken, 
he wishes to be informed whether it is the spade. 
Again, should he say, “ Is it my spade that is broken?” 
he will lay the emphasis on the word “ my;” because 
he desires to know whether the spade that is broken is 
Jus or not. Should he ask, “ Who broke the spade ?” 
he will lay the emphasis on the Vord “ who;” because, 
being already aware that the spade is bzoken, his object 
m making the inquiry is, to learn the name of the per- 
son who broke it. And, lastly, should he say, “ How 
was the spade broken ?” he will make “how” the em- 
phatic word ; because, in this case, he wishes to be 
informed of the manner or way in which the accident 
occurred. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that if we un- 
derstand the meaning of what we read, m the same 
degree as a person understands the thoughts which he 
utters, we shall, like him, naturally and spontaneously 
lay the emphases on the proper words. It is equally 
* obvious, that if we do not understand the meaning of 
what we read, we shall either have to pronounce all the 

Q 
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words with the same degree of force — which would be 
absurd — or to run the risk of perverting the meaning 
of the author, by laying the emphases on the wrong 
words. The following sentence will exemplify this — • 
“ 0 fools and slow of heart to believe all that the pro- 
phets have written concerning me,” If we perceive 
that the intention of our Saviour was to reproach his 
disciples for their backwardness in believing, we shall, 
in reading it, naturally lay the principal emphasis on 
the word (i slow ” But if we do not seo that this was 
the object of the speaker, the chances are we, shall 
lay the emphasis on one of the other words, and thus 
change or pervert the meaning. For example, if we 
lay the emphasis on “ believe ” it would imply that the 
disciples were reproached for believing; if on “ all” then 
the inference would be that they might have believed 
some of the things which the prophets had written, hut 
that it was foolish in them to believe all If we lay 
the emphasis on “prophets,” it would imply that they 
might have believed others, but that they were fools for 
believing the prophets; if on “ written” the inference 
would be, that though they might have believed what the 
prophets had said , it was foolish in them to believe what 
they had written, and, finally, if we lay the emphasis 
on “ me” it would imply that though they might have 
believed what the prophets had written concerning 
others, yet they were fools for believing what they had 
written concerning the Saviour . 

Even m the must familiar sentences, illustrations of 
this may be found. The simple question, for example, 
ct Bo you ride to town to-day V* may, by varying the 
position of the emphasis, be made to suggest as many 
different meanings as it contains words. If we lay the 
emphasis on u you” we wish to ascertain from the per- 
son addressed, whether it is he or some other person 
that is to ride to town to-day; if on “ ride ,” we mean 
to ask him whether he purposes to ride or walk ; if on 
“ town ” our purpose is to inquire whether it is to the 
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town or to tlie country lie means to ride ; and, finally, 
if we make “ to-day” the emphatic word, we wish him 
to say whether it is to-day or to-morrow he intends to 
ride to town. Even the preposition “ to” if made em- 
phatic, would imply, though obscurely, that we wished 
the person addressed to say whether he intended to ride 
quite as far as the town, or only part of the way. 

Before passing from the subject of accent, we shall 
show, by a few illustrations, the power which emphasis 
has over it when the sense or meaning requires it . — 

He must mcrease, but I must decrease 

Neither justice nor z/yustice has any tiling to do with the 
■matter 

What is done cannot be wradone 

Ileli 31011 laises men above themselves, zrreligion sinks them 
below the bmtes 

This coiruptible must put on irccorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality 

To me it was far from being an agreeable surprise; on the 
conti aiy, it was a disagreeable one 

Thought and language act and react upon each other 

What fellowship hath righteousness with ^righteousness 9 
and what communion hath lightwith daikness 5 

I shall always make nature, truth, and reason, themeasuies 
of praise and dispraise 

A iKiilk mm uho wa& messed by his fiiends to forgive lus 
daug ‘la vl'o marueu against his wishes, promise! o do 
so, but added, that he would have them remember tnat there 
was a diifeience between giving and /orgivmg. 

In tlie preceding, and m all similar cases, the position 
of tlie accent is completely changed by the evyihasis. 
The reason is obvious : the speaker wishes to draw the 
special attention of the person addressed to the con- 
trasted paits of the words, and hence be pronounces 
those parts or syllables emphatically , the effect of which 
is, in such cases, to change the seat of the accent. 

This transposition of the accent takes place also in 
words which have a sameness of termination, even 
though they may not be directly opposed m sense, as 
in the following examples : — 
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Catiline was expert in all the arts of simulation and dis simiu 
7 ationj covetous of what belonged to others, lavish of his own 

In this species of composition, ptausibibty is more essential 
than proiability. 

From what has been said with regard to emphasis, 
we may draw the following general conclusion When- 
ever a person wishes to bung an idea prominently or 
forcibly under the notice of the person or persons whom 
he addresses, he will naturally and instinctively pro- 
nounce the word which expresses it with a correspond- 
ing degree of emphatic force The degree or intensity 
of the emphasis will, of course, depend upon the import- 
ance of the idea to be expressed, the nature of the sub- 
ject, and the feelings or emotions of the speaker. In 
some cases it will he slight, in others strong , and m 
others, 'vehement or energetic ; and hence a good geneial 
division of emphasis, with regard to its intensity, might 
be into three degrees, namely, slight, strong, and 
vehement. Of course, there must be a great diversity 
in the degrees of emphasis, from the slight to the vehe- 
ment, but the geneial divisions which we have suggested 
will be quite sufficient for practical purposes — and we 
have no other in view. 

Though m all properly constructed sentences, every 
word is useful and necessary, yet in every sentence the 
relative importance of the wouls must be different. Ar- 
ticles, depositions, Conjunctions, and Auxiliary Verbs, 
for example, are less impoitant m their significations 
than the words which they introduce or connect — as 
Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives , and Adverbs . And hence it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that the less im- 
portant words %n a sentence should be pronounced with 
less of force and distinctness than the more important 
words . And this, as we have seen, we always do in 
speaking; for it is to the more important words that 
we naturally desire to draw the special attention of 
the person or persons whom we address, and not to the 
ancillary or subordinate words. 
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It may also be observed that Pronouns, though im- 
portant parts of speech, should be classed, with regard 
to their pronunciation in a sentence, with the less im- 
portant words, as Articles, Prepositions, and Conjunc- 
tions. The reason is obvious • no new idea is introduced 
by a Pionoun It stands for, or repiesents, a word 
which has been mentioned before, and which is conse- 
quently already before the mind of the person addressed 
Pronouns, therefoie, should be always pi onounced with- 
out emphasis, unless when some conti ast or opposition 
is intended. - * We shall illustrate this by a familiar sen- 
tence or two — 

If John is there, I will thank you to give him this book— 
though, perhaps, I should give it to you, and not to him You 
are right, it is to me vou should give it You tlnnk so, but 
I tlnnk differently , and so, I am sure, does he 

In the foregoing sentences, the pronouns printed in 
italic are eniphatical, because they are antithetical , or 
opposed to each other , while the other pionouns, m the 
same sentence, should be pionounced without emphasis, 
because no contrast or opposition is intended. 

In the same way, any of the less important parts of 
speech may become eniphatical , as — 

I told you to bmig me the book, not a book. You were 
told to put the book on the table — not under it. It was and I 
said— not or . 

From what has been said with regard to emphasis, it 
is evident that all antithetic or contiasted woids are em- 
phatic , and m fact, it is usual to consider such words 
only as emphatic Mr Walker, and his followers, for 
example, hold that m every case of emphasis there is 
an antithesis expiessed or implied \ and that it never 


* Pronouns used as antecedents, and also relatnes when their antece- 
dents me not ea pieced, should olmousl) he pronounced with a certain 
degree of emphatic force , as, “ Ih that runs irav r«ad ” “ Wlw seeks 
for glon often find' a giave ” “ TJ hat man 1'a^ done, man can ao. 
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can be proper to give emphatic force to a word unless 
it stands opposed m sense to some other word expiessed 
or understood.* But this is to take too nairow a view 
of emphasis There are other sources of it besides con- 
trast or antithetic relation. There may be absolute , as 


* The following is Mr J Sheridan Knowles’s account of emphasis — 
“ Emphasis is of two kinds, absolute and relative Relative emphasis 
has always an antithesis expressed or implied absolute emphasis takes 
place when the peculiai eminence oi the thought is solely — singly con* 
sidered 

'Twas base and poor, unworthy of a peasant. 

To forgo a soroll so vdKnous and loose, 

And mark it with a noblo lady *s name 

Here we have an example of relative emphasis , for, if the *hou ht were 
expressed at full, it would stand thus — Unwoithy not only oi a gentle* 
man , hut e\en of a peasant 

'Twas base and poor, unworthy of a man, 

To forge a scroll so villanous and loose. 

And mark it with a noblo lady’s name. 

Here we have an evample of absolute emphasis, foi, if the thought 
were expressed at full, it would stand thus — Unwoithy a being com- 
posed of such perfections as constitute a man ” Mr Knowles adds “I 
appiehend, that, notwithstanding all that has been wiitten upon the 
subject, the true definition of emphasis lemams still to be disco\eied.” 

The following are Dr Poitei’s 11 observations on the subject — 
“ Walker, and others who have been implicitly guided by his authoiity, 
without examination, lay dowrn the bioad position, that emphasis always 
implies antithesis , and that it can ne\ ei be piopei to give emphatic 
stress to a word, unless it stands opposed to something m sense The 
theory which supposes this is too uariow to conespond with the phi- 
losophy of elocution Emphasis is the soul of deliveiy, because it is 
the most disci lmmating maik of emotion Conti ast is among the 
sources of emotion and the kmdof conti ast really intended bv Walker 
and otheis, namely, that of animation and negation, it is peculmily the 
piovmce of emphasis to designate But this is not the whole of its pro- 
vince . There aie other sources besides antithetic relation, liom which 
the mind receives strong and vivid impressions, which it is the oihee of 
vocal language to express Thus exclamation, apostrophe, and bold 
figures m general, denoting high emotion, demand a couespondent foice 
m pronunciation; and that, too, m many cases where the emphatic 
force laid on a woid is absolute, because the thought expressed by that 
word is forcible m itself, without any aid from contrast Thus — 

“ Up ! comrades — up f 
« Woe unto you, Pharisees f 
u Hence f — home, you idle creatures. 

“ Angels ' and mmisteis of gt ace, — defend us . 11 

* President of the Theological Seminary, Andover, United States. 
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well as antithetic empliasis For example, if the idea to 
be communicated is of peculiar or paramount importance 
in itself, tlie word expressing it should be pronounced 
with a corresponding degree of emphatic force, and this 
a person speaking his own sentiments will naturally 
do, particularly if he is under the influence of passion 
or emotion. It is evident, too, that this land of em* 
phasis may extend to several words in succession , and 
even to whole clauses of sentences. This kind of emphasis 
Mr. Walker himself admits under the head of “ General 
Emphasis? The following are examples : — 

What men could do 

Is done already heaven and earth will witness. 

If Home must fall, that we are innocent. 

There was a time then, my fellow-citizens, when the Lace- 
daemonians were sovereign masters both by sea and land ; when 
their troops and foits surrounded the entire circuit of Attica, 
when they possessed Euboea, Tanagra,, the whole Boeotian dis- 
trict, Megara, JEgma, Cleone, and the other islands, while this 
state had not one ship — no, not — one — wall . 

Or shall I— who was born I might almost say, but certainly 
bi ought up, m the tent of my father— that most excellent 
general ' — shall I, the conqueror of Spam and Gaul, and not 
only of the Alpine nations, but what is greater yet, of the 
Alps themselves— shall I compare myself with this half-year- 
capfam ,— a captain— before whom, should one place the two 
armies without their ensigns, I am peisuaded he would not 
know to which of them he is consul 

It is usual to subdivide Antithetic Emphasis into Single, 
Double, and Treble Emphasis,* and to give rules for 
the proper pronunciation of the emphatic words in each 
case. But the simple pnnciples we have adopted render 
all such rules superfluous, for m all eases of antithesis 
the antithetic teims must be either expressed or under- 
stood . if they are expressed, which is usually the case, 
there can he no difficulty with regard to emphasis; for 
when the words which are opposed to each other in the 

* Single emphasis is, when there is one pair of words opposed to each 
other m a sentence, Double emphasis, when there are pairs; and 
Treble , when there are three. 
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sentence are expressed m it, the mind instantly perceives 
the opposition between them, and the voice instinctively 
marks it in the pronunciation. The following are ex- 
amples : — 

SINGIE EMPHASIS 

Studv not so much to s how know ledge as to acquit e it. 

He that cannot bear a lest should not make one 

We think less of the mjuiics vc do, than ot those we suffer. 

It is not so easy to hide one’s faults, as to mend them. 

The fault, deal Biutus, is not m our stai s, 

But m oui&eh es, that we aie undoi lings 

DOUBLE EMPHASIS 

To ett is human , to fotqne , dnme 

Custom is the plaque ot wise men, and the idol of fools. 

The piodtqul lobs h is heu 3 the miser lobs himself 

The pleasuies of the imagination aie not so iposs as those of 
sense, noi so tefhied as those of the tmdet standing 

Grief is tlie counter passion of jov The one aiises fiom 

agreeable , and the of he) tiom disagreeable events the one from 

pleasute , and the other tiom pain — the one liom good , and the 
other L om evil 

One sun by day - — by night ten thousand shine 
The foulest stain and scandal of our natuie 
Became its boast — one muider makes a villain , 

Millions a hero 

TUrBLE EMPHASIS 
lie raised a moital to the skies. 

She drew an angel down 

A friend cannot be known mpiospet ilg, and an enemy cannot 
be hidden m adversity 

The difference between a madman and a fool is, that the 
former reasons justly fiom fahe data, and the latter eiioncoush} 
from just data 

Blowers of lhetoric m sermons or serious discourses are like 
the blue and red flowers in coin, pleasing to those who come 
only foi amusement , but piejudiciat to him who would leap the 
profit 

Had you rather Caisar were living , and die all s laves, 

Than that Caesar were dead, to live all it eemen * 

In suck cases as the preceding, it is obvious that there 
can be no difficulty with regard to emphasis , because 
the words which are opposed to each other m the sentence 
are expiessed. But when only one of the conti asted 
terms is expressed, as m the following examples, the 
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careless or injudicious reader is apt to overlook its anti- 
thetic impoit, and will consequently fail to give it the 
emphatic pronunciation which is necessary to bung out 
the full meaning of the sentence 

A child might understand it [The antithesis implied or 
suggested m this sentence is obviously — not merely a man or a 
person of mature judgment, but ei en a child ] 

Exercise and temperance will strengthen even an indifferent 
constitution [That is, not merely an ordinary or good con- 
stitution, but even an indifferent one ] 

Be that rims may lead [That is, not mciely a person who 
walks, and who has theiefore leisure to obseive, but even he 
that runs.] 

We know the passions of men we know how dangerous it 
is to trust the best of men with too much pov er [That is, not 
mei ely had 01 ordinary men, but even the best of men ] 

Tubal One of them showed me a ling which he had of your 
daughter tor a monkey 

Shy lock Out upon her 1 Thou toi truest me, Tubal : it was 
my tuiquoise, —I would not have given it foi a u i/derness of 
monkeys [That is, so far fiom giving it foi one monkey, I 
would not ha\ e grven it for a w hole wddei ness of monkcj s.] 

Can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death! [That 
is, otliei senates may, but can a Roman one ; ] 

Cuise not the king, no, not in thy thought [That is, not 
meiely ni 'voids or audibly , hut even m thy thought ] 

And think not to say among 3 ourselves. We have Abialiam 
to 0111 fatliei for I say unto you, that God is able of these 
stone s to laiMi up cluldi en unto Abi ahara [That is, not merely 
fiom the seed ov descendants ot Abialiam, but e’ven liom these 
stones ] 

By the faculty of a lively and picturesque imagination, a 
man 111 a dungeon is capable of entei taming lnmself u ith scenes 
and landscapes, 11101 e beautiful than any that can be found m 
the whole compass of nature [That is, not only when he is 
absent fiom beautiful scenes, but even in a dungeon ] 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a gieat many plea- 
sures that the vulgar aie not capable of receiving, lie can 
conveise with a pictui e, and find an agieeable companion in a 
statue [That is, he can convei se even with a picture , and find 
an agreeable companion even m a statue , which are pleasures 
unknown to the vulgar or uneducated ] 

It is obvious, that in each of the preceding examples 
there is an antithesis implied or understood, and the 
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only rule necessary m such cases is, to pronounce the 
words which imply it with such a degree of emphatic 
force as will best bring out the full meaning of the sen- 
tence. And this every reader will naturally do, if he 
keeps in mind, and puts into practice, the great and 
fundamental rule for good reading, namely, Understand 
what you, read, and read it as if you under stood it. 

In a preceding part of this introduction we have fully 
explained the difference between accent and emphasis.* 
The former, as we have shown, refers to syllables , and 
the latter to words . This distinction, however, is not 
always observed Mr Walker, from his unwillingness 
to admit of any emphasis, except the antithetic , uses the 
term “accent” and “accented” to denote the more im- 
portant words m any sentence or clause of a sentence; 
and those writers who adopt his system, naturally adopt 
his language. Hut this is to confound accent with em- 
phasis Accent refers to syllables only, and it should 
never he applied to words m the sense of emphatic , for, 
as we have already shown, the more impoi tant words in 
a sentence are more or less emphatic , and as such they 
should be described — See page 36; and, also, page 45. 

The simple theory of emphasis which we have 
adopted, will enable us to reduce to a few general prin- 
ciples the numerous rules that have been laid down with 
regard to “ accentuation ” In fact, if we keep m mind 


♦The following is Walkei’s definition of emphasis — “Emphasis, 
•when applied to paiticular woids, is that stress w r e lay on woids which 
aie m contradistinction to otl ei woids either e\piessed or undeistood. 
And hence will follow th.s geneial rule 11 hciciei time is contradis- 
tinction %n the sense oj the uoul% there ought to be emphasis in the pro- 
nunciation of them, the converse of this being equally tiue, 11 hcrever 
we place emphasis , we suggest the idea of contradistinction 
<f All words are pronounced eithei with emphatic foice, accented force, 
or unaccented force This last kind of force we may call by the name 
of feebleness; or, m other words, where the words are in contradistinc- 
tion to other woids, or to some sense implied, we may call them empha- 
tic; where they do not denote contradistinction, and yet are more im- 
portant than the particles, they may he called accented ; and the particle* 
or lessei words may be called unaccented or feeble *’ 
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that accentuation, when applied to words, is really a 
weaker kind of emphasis, we may dispense with those 
rules, and apply the simple principles we have described. 

In the f ‘ Art of Reading,” published by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, there are upwards of 
twenty rules given with regard to the accentuation of 
words. The preceding observations will enable us at 
once to see the reason of those rules, and to reduce them 
to one or two general principles ; and, m fact, they are 
all comprised in two general principles, which are stated 
m the same publication. 

“ The general principle of accentuation [emphatic] is, that 
whatever word, in any phrase, was most directly befoie the 
mind of the writer — or whatever word he was most desirous 
to impress upon the minds of his readers — should have in read- 
ing the pnmai y or principal accent [emphasis] . The secondary 
accent [emphasis] is to be given to those words winch are of 
secondary importance to be impressed on the mind of the 
hearer ” 

Now according to the view we have taken, this is an 
excellent description of emphasis The same observa- 
tions will apply to the other general principle alluded to. 

44 One general principle of ascertaining where the accent 
[emphasis] lies, and which determines a great variety of cases, 
is, that whatever word limits the phrase or renders it more 
specific, regimes the primary accent [emphasis] , because the 
limitation is usually that which the speaker wishes, or imds xt 
necessary most deternnnately to impxess upon his auditors. 
Thus, when an adjective qualifies anoun, the adjective* carries 
the accent [emphasis], as, £ a good man,’ * a tall horse,’ ‘a high 
house ’ When an adveib * qualifies a verb, the adverb carries 


# In such phrases as “a good man,” c£ a high house,” “read slowly,” 
** speak distinctly ,” the woids good, high , slowly , and distinctly are more 
directly befoie the mmd of the speaker than the other woids, and hence 
they should be pronounced with a greater degree of foice than the words 
man, house , read , and speak , and this, every reader who understands 
what he says, will naturally and spontaneously do As a general rule, 
however, it may belaid down, that adjectives, and nouns used adjec- 
tively (as cherry tree, mat let day, <jwi-powder, book-case), and all 
adverbs, not connective, are more or less emphatic— or, to express the 
rule more generally, Qualifying words should be pronounced with a 
greater degree of force than the words which they qualify 
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the accent [emphasi s], as, ‘read slowly,’ ‘ speak distinctly ’ 
The negative particle, how ever, does not come under this 
rule, but is tieated as if it formed part of the verb itself, as 
‘read not,’ ‘thou sha.lt not”" On the same pnnciple, in 
compound numbers, the smaller numberf eames the accent 
[emphasis'], as ‘ twenty-one,’ ‘ twenty-tv 6, ’ ‘twenty-three,’ 
&c , or, ‘one and twenty,’ ‘two and twentv,’ ‘tllree and 
twenty,’ ‘a hundred and fifty-one,’ ‘a bundled and fifty- 
two,’ &c When a veib follows its nominative, the vert 
carries the accent [emphasis], as ‘the sun shines,’ ‘the 
wind blows,* ‘the thrush sings 1° the case of a verb 
governing its objective, the objective carnes the accent [ew- 
phasis], as ‘read the letter,’ ‘call the sonant, ‘light the 
candle but if the objective beapionoun, the veil) "crimes 
the accent [emphasis], as ‘call linn,’ 4 light it,’ ‘ lead it ’ 


* If we lav an emphasis on not m such cases as “Tliou shall; not 
steal,” “ Thou slult not kill,” it would imply that the poison or peisons 
whom we address weic tns^twg upon stealing ami killing 

T “ The smaller num he i ” is ohviousl} the void which the speaker 
has moie dnuctly before Ins mind, and hence he natuiully pionounces 
it with a gieatei degice of foico In e\emplih< ation of this, we ha\e 
only to listen to anv poison, e\en a peison unable to leal, lepeatmg 
such combinations ot numbeis Supposing that he begins at hienti), he 
will pionounce the void distinctly, and with a certain degiee ot em- 
phatic foice, but m lepeatmg twentv-otfc, twenty -tno, twenty 'thee. 
twenty •font, & c , he will pionounce the woid “ twenty” in a quicker 
and less distinct tone, because it is alieady beioic the mind ot the per 
son 01 peisons whom lie achli esses, and he will 1 iv a cutain iraount of 
emphasis on the words one, tno, tliice , fom , i’:< , bee ruse mtiolucing 
them loi the hist time, he natuially wishes to di i\\ s /xaal attention to 
them When he comes to thu h/, Unity-ow, thnty-Mo, &c , the same 
changes m his pionunuation will be obsavJdc, and thia he will 
natuially and spontaneously do, without the aul ol ? vies, and, m fact, 
without evei having heaid of any lules on the sub jet t 

4- In all such cases, as “the sun slimes’’ “the wind hlov s,” “the 
thrush sings/’ the ie)h oi assertion is obviously the void moie dnectlj 
before the mmd of the speakei, and, theielore, he natuially pionounces 
it with a gi eater degiee ot toice or distinctness , but should the nomina- 
tive oi the bulged be m a similai position, it will, ot cmusejie similarly 
pronounced, as m the following sentence — “ The sun shines by clay, 
and the moon by night ” 

§ It is obvious fiom what w T o have said, that in all such cases as 
“read the letter/’ “light the fue,” “call John/’ the nouns are the 
words to which the speakei wishes to draw tne special attention of the 
person whom he addi esses, and it is equally obvious that m all such 
cases, as “ i ead it,’ 1 “ light it,” “ call lnm,” the veil becomes the pro- 
minent word, unless the pionoun he antithetic , — See page 37. 
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The pronoun may be emphatic [contiasted or antithetic ], in 
which case it would cany the accent [emphasis] , and it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that to accent a pronoun 
always suggests a contrast , that is, it renders the pronoun 
emphatic. 

“ When one noun governs another m the possessive case, the 
noun governed usually carries the primary accent [emphasis'], 
as ‘ the light of the sun,’ ‘the cold of the ice,’ ‘the warmth of 
the fire but when nouns form their possessive case by adding 
s the governing word is frequently that which the speaker has 
most directly before Ins nnnd, and theiefore takes the pn- 
maiy accent [emphasis] , as ‘the children’s book,’ ‘a lion’s 
mane ’ ” 

The observations that we have made in the preced- 
ing notes apply to all the rules that have been given 
with regard to accentuation or rmph \sis In eveiy case 
it will be found that tlio word under consultation is 
more or less emphatic, not because it is this or that 
form 01 part of speech, but because it is moie or less 
dnectly befoie the mind of the speaker. It is obvious, 
also, horn what has been said, that if toe understand 
what toe i ead , and read it as if toe understood it, we 
need give omselves little tiouble about such nilcs — we 
mean, practically , for it is useful to lead them, and refer 
them to the simple principles on which they are 
founded 

It may bo objected, however, that 44 emphatic ” is too 
stion^ a teim to apply to woids which aie meiely 44 ac- 
cented,” and, atcoi ding to the meaning usually attached 
to emphasis , this objection, it must be admitted, is well- 
founded. But if we take into consnlciation that the 
teim emphasis stuctly and propeily means that stress 
which, m pronunciation, distinguishes one woid from 
anothei , and that it may, according to the occasion, 
be either slight, strong, or vehement, the objection will 
not hold. Besides, after all, there can be no objection 
to such a use of the terms 44 accent” and 44 accented,” 
if we only keep m mind that m such cases they really 
mean 44 slight emphasis,” and “slightly emphatic.” 

With regard to the 44 unaccented words” in a sen- 
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tenco (that is, the least important words), Walker lias 
stated that — 

“ We should give them just that degree of foice winch we 
give to the unaccented syllables of words , so that two words, 
one accented and the other not > are to the ear exactly like one 
woid Thus the words, even an indifferent constitution are 
sounded like a word of eleven sy llables, with the accent on 
the fifth.” 

Again, he adds in a note : — 

“In the fiist edition of this work, I had not sufficiently 
considered the nature of unaccented words, and, therefore, 
gave them the very vague and indefinite appellations I met 
with m other authors, namely, obscure and feeble , a further 
prosecution of the subject, m the JRketoncal G/ammar, enabled 
me to ascertain the real force of these unaccented words, and 
to class them with the unaccented syllables of accented words. 
Thus a clear and definite idea was substituted for an indeter- 
minate one And I could, with confidence, tell my pupil that 
the sentence — “I do not so much lequest, as demand \our 
attention,” was pronounced like thiee woids I do not, like a 
word of three syllables, with the accent on the second , so muck 
request , like a word of four syllables, with the accent on the 
last ; as demand your attention , like a word of seven syllables, 
with the accent on the thud.”* 

Tins is a good rule ; but the fact is, every person 
who reads understanding ly is sure to give the least 
important words m a sentence such a pronunciation. 
For the greater degree of force which he gives to the 
more impel tant woids, natuially and necessarily loads 
him to pronounce the other words with so much tlie 
less distinctness, just as dwelling upon the accented 
syllable of a word leads us to give the other syllable 
or syllables of it a quicker and less distinct pro- 
nunciation^ 


* We stated at the commencement of this Introduction that the fol- 
lowers of Walker had made far more of his system than even he 
attempted, and here is a proof of it Mr Spalding's whole System of 
Accentuation , as gi\en m the Art of Reading,” published by the Board, 
is evidently based upon this obiter dictum . — But we are wrong m 
setting down Mr Spildmg as a follower of Walker, or of any other 
peison. — See his obsei vations, page 49 
+ Accent, from its very natuie, must affect not only the sylkbte 
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It is obvious that m speahng we naturally so express 
ourselves ; and from what lias been said, it is equally 
obvious that m reading we shall express ourselves m a 
similar way — tLat is, if we understand what we read , 
and lead it as if we understood it . All rules, therefore, 
on this head are superfluous/ 

The view that we have taken of the nature of em- 
phasis lenders it unnecessary for us to enter into the 
subject of what is called Emphatic Inflection The great 
rule for good reading will lead us m every case to give 
the emphatic word that tone and that inflection of voice 
which the subject and the occasion requne. All rules, 
tkerefoie, on the subject aie unnecessary.f 

The great importance of emphasis has led us to dwell 
upon the subject to the exclusion of some of the other 
matters usually treated of m compilations of tins kind ; 
but tho fact is, we corsidei emphasis as the key to good 
reading , for to mark the emphatic words properly 
requires us to understand the full meaning and spirit of 
what we read 


undei it, but also the S3 liable ne\t it , for m piopoition as the one is 
dwelt upon, the otliei pushed quickly over — See the Introduction to 
the filters ‘ English Diuionai} ” 

* P01 m speaking, 01 leading undei riunduiylif, w e instinctively group 
togetliei ard pionouuce, as i i the} constituted one woid, all those words 
ox pluses in a sentence winch collectnc 1 )' piesent one idea or object 
to the mind This natuial uinntut) of iiotiU into each othe? makes it 
difficult toi us to undei stand 01 catch the lull meaning of persons speak- 
ing a laaguige with winch we aie not tamibar We cie in. the habit of 
requesting them not to speak &o rjuitk Foreigners, however, make — • 
and base as much leason to make — the same complaint of us If any 
peison thinks that he does n< t run his words into each other, let him 
pronounce an\ sentence or part of a sentence word by uotd distinctly, 
no matter how quick! 3 T , and he will be convinced of the contrary 
Child] en learning to lead pionounce the words in a similar way, that 
is, w oid by w old, till the) ha\e o\ei come the mechanical difficulty of 
reading and aie able to read with ease and evpiession. 

*)• Suih a>, when the ciopJ/utu woid should be pronounced with a 
rising, and when with a falling inflection , when m a high or loud tone 
of \01te, and when in a low and stiong, when it should be marked 
hy a pause before it, when, alter it, and when both before and alter it 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE 

The following are Walker’s original obsenations on 
this subject . — 

“ Wlien the first edition of this work [* Elements of Elocu- 
tion’] was published, I consideied the human voice as divisible 
into two inflections only Some time aftei, upon re-considering 
the subject more maturely, I found theic veie ceitain turns 
of voice which I could not distinctly class with either ot these 
two inflections This discovery mollified me exceedingly 
I feaied my whole labom was lost, and that I had been fa- 
tiguing mvself with a distinction which existed novheiebut 
in my imagination None but those who have been system- 
makers can judge of the regret and disappointment winch this 
apprehension occasioned It did not, however continue long. 
The same trial of the voice which assured me of the two 
opposite inflections, the rising and the falling, soon convinced 
me that those inflections which I could not reduce to either of 
these two, were neither more nor less than tv o combinations 
of them, and that they were real circumflexes , the one begin- 
ning with the rising inflection, and ending with the falling, on 
the same syllable , and the other beginning with the falling, 
and ending with the rising, on the same syllable This re- 
lieved me from my anxiety , and I considered the discovery of 
so much importance that I immediately published a small 
pamphlet, called ‘The Melody of Speaking Delineated,’ m 
which I explained it as well as I was able by wilting, but 
referred the reader to some passages where he could scarcely 
fail to adopt it on certain words, and pei ceive the justness of 
the distinction I was confiimed m my opinion by reflecting 
that a prion , and independently, on actual piactice, these mo- 
difications of the human voice must necessanly exist First, 
if there was no turn or inflection of the voice it must continue 
in a monotone. Secondly, if the voice was inflected, it must 
be either upwards or downwards, and so produce the rising or 
falling inflection. Thirdly, if these two were united on the 
same syllable, it could only be by beginning with the rising, 
and ending with the falhng inflection, or vice versa , as any 
other mixture of these opposite inflections was impossible. 
A thorough conviction of the truth of this distinction gave 
me a confidence that nothing could shake ” 

He subsequently states, as introductory to his "Theory 
of the Inflections of the Voice:” — 

“ Besides the pauses which indicate a greater or less separa- 
tion of the parts of a sentence, and a conclusion of the whole. 
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there are ceitam inflections of voice, accompanying these 
pauses, which aie as necessary to the sense of the sentence as 
the pauses themselves , for, hov ever exactly we may pause 
between those parts which are separable, if we do not pause 
with such an inflection of voice as is suited to the sense, the 
composition we read will not only want its true meaning, hut 
will have a meaning very different fiom that intended by the 
writer 

“ Whether words are pronounced in a high or low, in a loud 
or soft tone , whether they are pronounced swiftly or slowly, 
forcibly or feebly', with the tone of passion or without it, they 
must necessarily be pronounced eithei sliding upwards or 
downwai ds, or else go into a monotone or song 

“By the rising 01 tailing inflection is not meant the pitch 
of the voice m winch the whole word is pronounced, or that 
loudness or softness which may accompany any pitch, but 
that upwaid 01 downwai d slide which the \ oiee makes when 
the pronunciation of a word is finishing, and which may, 
theiefore, not improperly be called the using and tailing in- 
flection 

“These two slides, or inflections of voice, theiefore, are 
the a\is, as it were, on which the iorce, variety, and haimony 
of speaking turn ” 

The following are Mr J. Sheridan Knowles’s obser- 
vations on the subject, as given m his ei Elocutionist ” — 

“ And hcie we beg leave to correct the erroneous j>°sition, 
that the inflections are essential to the sei Thev are no 
such trui g , e\eept peihaps m the single aiticle ot emphasis , 
and for this palpable reason — the English, Scotch, and lush 
use them differently, and y et not the smallest ambiguity follows 
with legal d to the communication 01 the production of thought. 
The seme is a guide to the use of the inflections ; that is all 
The system is nothing moie nor less than an analysis, if I mav 
use the twin, of the manner m which, the best speakers m 
London modulate the voice, and as such, is highly important 

as-istmg us to get lid of one peculiarity winch constitutes 

piovmeuii speech, a misapplication of the inflections ” 

Mi. Knowles concludes by “acknowledging the obli- 
gations which be, m common with every other teacher 
of elocution, ovies to tbc reseaickes of Walker” 

Mr. Spalding expresses similar opinions with regard 
to u the inelections,” but in a very diffeient spirit . — 

“ Walker is the idol of all teachers, and it not difficult 
to account for the pieferenee , all of them believe that they 

3 > 
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understand his definition of inflection, and read according to 
his rules, while m fact they aie mciely teaching their own 
manner to their pupils Thus the teacher residing m Cork, 
m Dublin, or Belfast — an Glasgow, Edmbuigh, or Inverness-^ 
.n the east 01 m the west, the noi th or the south of England, 
can use the system of Walker, and leadaceoi ding to 3 ns rules, 
though not one of them may agree with the othu m icgardto 
the interval or the extent of the inflection No system could 
have been invented, better adapted to please all paities, as 
every one is at libeity to make use of those laterals which 
habit has rendeied easy to him, m his common accent, and 
tins I believe to be one of the principal causes v hy the system 
has long kept the field, m despite of the frown of tne critic, 
and the contempt of our fiist late oratois and aetois Suppose 
Walker had been intelligible, suppose c\eiy one to have 
known the extent of his inflections, what would have been the 
consequence J Simply the perpetuating of Mi Walkers own 
manner, or the Cockney accent of seventeen hundred and 
seventy , for it is not pretended that his system is founded 
upon nature His system has been an incubus on the science, 
preventing thousands fiom tlimkmg rationally, 01 thinking at 
all, on the subject It never could make a good leader," re- 
citer, nor speaker. On the contrary, the study of it has ren- 
dered the delivery of many unnatural, ridiculous, and dis- 
gusting, who, had they never heard of Waited, might have 
been good speakers His 4 Elements of Elocution/ Ins ‘Rhe- 
torical Grammar,’ his ‘Academic Cicero/ Ins intei nunable 
rules and precepts, may serve as a pi oof of the soundness ol 
the obseivation cf Condillac, 4 that we have n 3 \ ei so much to 
say, as -when we set out fiom false punciples * 

“ While eveiy other art and science is in a state of progres- 
sive improvement, the science of elocution stands still, oi 
rather is retrograding mto its original state of baibansm 
There is nothing definite, nothing tangible, no acknowledged 
principles, no beam of light to guide onward to perfection in 
the practice of the art. Theories and systems follow each 
other m lapid succession from the press. Old systems are 
new vamped, and the matter of the vamping is a mere com- 
posite of individual peculiarities The student is bewildered 
m his choice, here stands a Rice, a Walkei, a Sheridan, 
and a Steel — and theie the host of reveiends, doctois, and 
philosophers, who have improved or commented upon their 
systems.” 

Mr. Spalding’s own system was of course to set every 
tiling to rights, but though it promised to last as long 
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as the English language, it scarcely survived himself; 
for who knows or hears any thing of it now, notwith- 
standing the “ Portal of Rhetorical Delivery,*’ “New 
System of Corporeal Expression,” “Mechanics of Action,” 
and a volume of testimonials m their favour, from the 
leading literati of the day (some twenty years ago)? 


We shall now endeavour to reduce to a few general 
principles the numerous and complicated rules given by 
Walker and his followers for inflecting the voice in 

BEADING. 

It is observable that m speaking the voice either rises or 
falls, 01 continues in the same tone. When it rises, or takes 
the upward turn, it is said to have the Rising Inflection } and 
when it falls, or takes the downward turn, it is said to have 
the Falling Inflection , but when it continues in the same tone, 
neither rising nor falling, it is said to have a Monotone In 
some cases there is a union or combination of the rising and 
falling inflection on the same syllable This is called the Cir- 
cumflex Inflection , and it is distinguishable into the Rising and 
Falling Cu turn flex , according as it begins with the rising or 
falling inflection 

The Rising Inflection is denoted by the acute accent, 
thus (') , and the Falling Inflection by the grave accent, 
thus ( ') 

The Rising Cucumflex is denoted thus ( w ) , and the Falling 
Circumflex, thus ( A ). 

The Monotone is usually denoted by a line under the word 
or woids, thus ( ) . 


GENERAL RULES FOR INFLECTING SENTENCES 

RISING INFLECTION. 

Rule I . — In all cases where the sense is incomplete or sus - 
vended , the rising inflection should be used * 

a . Hence, generally speaking, the rising inflection should 


* In all such cases we naturally and spontaneously slide up the voice, 
as if to bespeak the attention of our hearers to that which is to follow; 
that is, on the supposition that we understand what we read , and read u 
as if ice undei stood it . 

B 2 
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be u«*ocl at a comma, because it denotes that only a portion 
of the seii-.e has been given, and that moie is to follow * 
b Fora similiu reason, when a sentence is resolvable into 
two parts t’ e commencing or mtroductoiy patt should end 
with the using inflection t 

c At the cud of words or phrases expressing surprise, ad- 
miration, doubt, or appeal, the using inflection is generally 
used 


EXAMPLES 

Yom enemies maybe formidable by theii numbeis and by their 
powei' but lie who is with vou is niinhtuu than tliea 

No man can me above the mhinutms of natuie', unless he is assisted 
by God 

* Pool wcie the expectations of the studious, the mode-t, and the good', 
if the lewa d ot then labouis weic on]} to he expected fiom man 

As the camel beai cth laboui, and heat, and 1, una , oi md t 1 ’ "t fl <\ ^ 
deseits of sand, and iamtah not', so the an. o oi r, i a * > 1 1 - i_ M . n 
him thiough all perils 

Foimed to excel m peace, as well as m wai\ Ckesar was endowed 
with evety gieat and noble quality that could give a man the ascendant 
in society 

If 0111 language, by reason of the simple arrangement of its words, 
possesses less haimony, less beauty, and less foice than the Gieek or 
Latin', it is, however, m its meaning moie obvious and plain 

If some ot the blanches bo bioken off, and thou, being a wild ohve- 
tiee, weit giafted m among them, ind with them paitako t ol the loot 
and fatness oi the olne-tice', boast not against the branches. 

Reason, eloquence, and cveiy art which evei has been studied among 
mankind, may be abused, and may prove dangeious m the hands of 
had men', but it wcie pcifectlv childish to contend that, upon this 
account, they ought to be abolished 

PALLING INFLLCTION. 

Rule II — In all cases where the sense is complete or vide * 
pendent , thefaVmq inflection should be used, 
a Hence the voice naturally and gradually falls at the end 
of a sentence 

b. Hence, also, the falling inflection takes place at the end 
of a clause of a sentence which makes perfect sense m itself 
But the voice at the end of a clause of a sentence should not 


* This iule embraces, and m fact renders superfluous, four or five of 
the rules usually given 

+ The commencing or introductory part of a sentence depends for its 
full meaning on the concluding pait , and hence, it should obviously 
end with the rising inflection. This rule also supersedes several of the 
usual rules. 
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fall so low as at the end of a sentence In the former case it 
should be sustained a little above the ordinary pitch, to inti- 
mate that something more is coming ; but at the end of a 
sentence the voice should fall to its ordinary pitch, to denote 
that the sense is fully completed 
c Emphatic repetition,* and strong emphasis in general 
requiie the falling inflection. 

d Woids 01 phrases expiessive of conviction, denunciation, 
reproach, distress, or any violent passion, generally take the 
falling inflection 

EXAMPLES. 

(b ) You may lay it down as a maxim, confirmed by unn ersal expe- 
rience, that every man dies as he lives', and it is by the guieial tenoi of 
the life, not by a particul u fiame ot mind at the houi oi death, that we 
are to be judged at the tribunal of God 

An elevated genius employed in little things appears like the sun m 
Ins evening decimation', he remits his splendoai, but letams las mag- 
nitude , aud pleases moie, though he daz/les less 

It is of the last importance to season the passions of a child with 
devotion', which seldom dies in a mmd that has received an early 
tinctuio of it 

(e ) You wiong me eve y way — you wiong' me, Biutus 
Few, few' shall pait wheie many meet 
Blood, 6/oor/', lago 

Revenge * revenge ' l Tanotlieus cries 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE FOREGOING ROLES 

NEGATIVE SENTENCES 

Negative sentences, or members of sentences, should end 
with the rising inflection f 


* From what has been said of emphasis (page 32) it is obvious that 
when we feel it necessaiy to lepeat a woid or plnase we naturally 
pionounce it with a gieatei degiee of ioice , and generally with a 
change of inflection For example, should we put the simple question 
to a person at a distance, “ Aie you going to Dublin' we would m- 
stmctiv elj pi onouuce the woi d Dull in w ith a slight emphasis, and w ith the 
rising inflection , but should he reply to us that he does not hear our ques- 
tion, we would m lepeatmg it, pronounce the woi d Dullin' with a greater 
degiee of force, and with the falling inflection. Again, should our 
question be, “ When do y ou go to Dublin' When' would be slightly em- 
phatic, and the question would end with the falling inflection , but should 
we have to repeat the question, BVien' would be pi onounced with a greater 
degree of force, and the question would end with the rising inflection. 

*j* When a ncqatix e sentence assumes a positn e form, as m the follow- 
ing examples, it should end with the falling inflection (according to 
Rule II , a) — “ Thou shalt not steal'. 11 “ Thou shalt do no murder V’ 
See note, page 44 
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EXAMPLES. 

The region beyond the grave is not a solitary' land There your 
fathers are, and thither every other fnend shall follow you in due 
season 

Tiue chanty is not a meteor which occasionally' glares ; but a lumi- 
naiy, which, m its orderly and rcgulai course, dispenses a benignant 
influence. 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs' — 

Not the king’s crown , noi the deputed swoid'. 

The marshal’s truncheon', noi the judge’s robe, 

Becomes them with one-half so good a giace as meicy. 

PENULTIMATE MEMBER. 

The penultimate member of a sentence should end with 
the rising inflection * 

rxcMPLrs. 

There is no enjoyment of piopeity without government' no go 1 - em- 
inent without a magistrate' , no magistrate without obedience' and no 
obedience' where every one acts as he pleases 

The mmoi longs to be of age', then to be a man of business', then 
to make up an estate', then to amve at honours , then to iotne 

Charity is not puffed up' , doth not oeliave itself unseemh' , seeketh 
not hei own', is not easily piovoked'; thmketh no evil', lejoiceth 
m the truth' , beareth' all things ; believeth' all things , hopstli' all 
things , enduietli' all things 

INTERROCATIVE SENTENCES 

Interrogative sentences and clauses should end with the 
rising inflection when the question is asked by a verb, ex- 
pressed or undei stood f But if the question is asked by a pro- 
noun or adverb it should end with the falling inflection J 

EXAMPLES UNDER THE FIRST HEAD. 

Are you coming' p Do you heai' 9 Is he there'? 

Can a man take fire m his bosom and Ins clothes not he burnt' 5 Can 
one go upon hot coals and his feet not he burnt' p 


* This rule is founded on the natural perception of Iiatmony m the 
ear , for as the last member of a sentence has the falling inflection it 
produces an agreeable variety to give the member immediately pieced- 
mg it an opposite inflection —See Rule III. 

+ All questions which may he answeicd by ?,e$ or no come under 
this rule In all such cases an answer is demanded oi expected, and 
the sense is consequently for the time interrupted or suspended 
£ Questions which cannot ho answered by i/es or no come under this 
rule. In such cases the pronoun or adveib is the emphatic word which 
accounts for the change of the inflection — See page 32. 
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Who shall separate us from the love of Chnst ' 9 Shall tribulation', 
or distress', or peisecution / , or famine', or nakedness', or peril', or the 
sword' p Nay,m all these things we aie more than conquerors through 
Him that lo\ ed us 

Is the chair empty'* Is the sword unswayed'? 

Is the king dead'? — the empire unpossessed' * 

What heir of Yoik is there alive but we v ? 

And who is England’s king hut great York’s heir'? 

Then tell me what makes he upon the seas' * 

EXAMPLES UNDER THE SECOND HEAD 

Where are you going'* What is your name' * Who say the people 
that I am'? 

On whom does time hang so heavily as on the slothful and the indo- 
lent’'? To whom are the hours so lingering'* Who are so often de- 
voured with spleen, and obliged to fly to some expedient which can help 
them to get rid of themselves'* 

Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing aftei immortality'? 

Or whence this secret diead, this inward horror 
Of falling into nought'* Why shnuks the soul 
Back onheiself, and startles at destruction' p 

BOTH INFLECTIONS TOGETHER 

Rule III — Woids or clauses which are contrasted with or 
opposed to each othei should he read with opposite inflections 

a In general, the first member of an antithetic sentence 
should end w ith the rising, and the opposite with the falling 
inflection 

b When a sentence consists of a positive and negative 
part or member, the positive should have the falling, and 
the negative the rising inflection. 

c The direct question, or that which admits of the answer 
yes or no, has the rising, and the answer has the falling in- 
flection 

d When the disjunctive or connects words or clauses, used 
interrogatively, it has the using inflection before, and the 
falling inflection after it * 


# But when, m such cases, or is used m a conjunctue sense, it has 
the rising inflection both before and after it. For example, if I wish 
to know whether a person will leave within two days I will say, u "Will 
you go to-day,' or to-morrow' But if I wish to know on which of 
the two days he means to go, I will say, " Will you go to-day' or to- 
-aorrow' 9 ” In the former case or is used conjunctively, m the latter, 
disjunctively. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(a ) We are always complain mg that oui da} s are few', and actings 
though there would he no end' of them 3 

Why beholden thou the mote that is m th} hi other's' eye, hut per* 
cenefct not the huim that is in tlniie o,\n' eye 5 
Homei was the gieatei g< unis', Vngil, tlie better aitist' m the one 
we most admue the man', m the othei the woik' Homer liumes 115 
with a commanding impetuosity', Vngil leads 11s with an attiactive 
majesty' Ilomei scatters with a genet ous piofusiou', Vngil bestows 
with a caielul magmfccuee' Ilomei, like the Nile, pours out lus 
riches with a sudden oveiilow', Vngil, like a n\ci m its banks, with a 
constant sti earn' 

(b) I did not say a better' soldtci, but an eldei' 

He was esteemed not foi Ins wealth' hut foi his wisdom' 

None more impatiently suffei' mjuiics, than they who aie most fois 
ward m doing' them 

You were paid to fight' against Aleaanrlm*, and not to rail' at bun. 
Hunting (and men',” not beasts') shall be his game 

( c ) Aie they Hebrews'? So am I'. 

Are they Israelites' 8 So am I' 

Are they the seed of Abiaham ' 8 So am I' 

Are they members of Clni&t ' 8 I am moie* 

Hold you the watch to-mght ' 8 We do', my loid 

Armed', say you 8 Armed', my loid 

From top to toe'? My lord, fiom head to foot' 

Then saw' you not his lace'? Oh yes', my loid 
What, looked he fiownmgly' ? A countenance more in sorrow' than in 
angei 

Pale ' 8 Nay', very pale 

(d ) Will jou go' or stay ' 8 Will }on go to-day '0/ to-monow ' 5 Are 
you toiling lor fame' 0? foi foi tune ' 9 The baptism ot John, was it 
from heaven', 0? of men ' 3 Do you tra\cl foi health' 0/ lor pleasure ' 9 
Is this hat yours' 0? mine ' 5 


EXERCISES ON TIIE RISING AM) FALLING INFLECTIONS 

The Rising followed by the Railing* The Falling followed by the Rising, 

Did be say visible', or invisible ' 8 He said wsible,' not limsibki' 

Did he act properly', or improperly ' 8 He acted propel ]y not nnpiopcily' 
Doeshedoitwilhng]y',oriimvillingly ' 8 He tioes it willingly', not unwillingly'. 
Did ho act justl/, or unjustly' * He acted justly , not unju-.th'. 

Should we aay airy', or airy ' 8 We should sav any', not auv' 

Should we say wisely', or wisely ' 8 We should say uiaoiy' not wwly'. 

Should we say oaution',or caution' ? Wo should say caution', not caution'. 

Should we say eager', or eager ' 8 Wo should say eager', not eager' 

Did he say pride', or prido' ? Ho said pride', not pride' 

Did ho say mind', or nuad ' 8 He said mind', not mmd'. 

Did he sav all', or all ' 8 Ha said all', not all' 

Did he say lad', or lad 8 He said lad', not lad'. 
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CIBCT7MFLEX INFLECTIONS. 

In the Circumflex Inflections there is a significant twisting 
of the voice upwards, and then downwards, upon the same 
syllable , or downwards, and then upwards, as the case may 
be. The Rising Circumflex usually expi esses bitter nony, and 
the Tailing, intense lepioach 


The JRmnq Ci) cum flex 

But it h foolish m us to com] are 
Jt)ru us, Afncanus, and. onr-ehcs with 
Clodius All our other calamities 
tvor< toleiablo , but no one can pa- 
tiently bear the chathof Clodius 
Time <Uys, Lruh Man’ Win I 
might be dead m tmee hours ' You i e 
vast hi con vdt t ate, vastly kmd I m 
mjiwtply obliged to \ ou 
Tin y (ifft 1 us th< 11 pi ■ toe tion Yes 
— silck proteefion as vultures gne to 
limbs — t«u organ d dt \ominq them 
Then toll us to be model ate , but 
they , they aic to icm 1 in profusion 

GSne to be mart 'Cd ’ gone to su eat a 
peace’ 

False blood to false blood join’d' Gf tie 
to b eft tends f 


The Falling Circumflex 

I m v do that I shall be sorrv for. 
You have dono that you shoilld bo 
c om tor 

He detres not touch a hdiro f Cati- 
line 

Hamlet, vou ha\o your mofiier much 
otictided 

Madam, you bare my father much 
oflenoed 

0 proper stuff' 

This is the i c i \ p nnting of ^ our fears* 
7/rs is the ait -dt awn ddgget which 
you said 

Led urn to Dunean 

So tl.en ySu are the author of this 
conspiracy agunst me' 3t is to you 
tli it I am indebted far all the mischief 
tiiat has befallen me 


MONOTONE 

Monotone implies a continued sameness of sound on succes- 
sive syllables or words Though such a tone must be disa- 
greeable to the ear, yet when it is judiciously employed, as m 
solemn, sublime, or terrific passages, it has a most powerful 
and subdmng effect 

EXAMPLFS 

Hi gh on a throne of roy al sta te, which •far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Inde, 

Oi where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbanc pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat 

Who would faidels bear, 

To gioan and sweat undei a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death — 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns — pu/zles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of 3 
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Hark, fellows f Instruments of my guilt, l iste n to my punishmentl 
Methouclit I wandered through tho low-browed caverns, whore lepoge 
the lelics of my ancestors My eye dwelt with awe on their tombs, 
with disgust on moitility s sun ounding emblems * Suddenly a female 
foim glided along the vault it was Angela’ She smiled upon me 
and beckoned me to advance I flew towards her , my arms were 
alieady unclosed to clasp her, when suddenly her figuie clianged— hei 
face grew pale — a stream of blood gushed from her bosom ’Twas 
Evelina ’ 


OF THE SERIES AND ITS VARIETIES. 

In works of this kind the word serifs denotes a number of 
single words, or members of sentences, following each other m 
legular order 

When a senes consists of single words it is called a simple 
series 

When a series consists of two or more words, or members 
of sentences, it is called a compound series 

When a series begins a sentence, but does not end it, it is 
called a commencing series. 

When a series ends a sentence, whether it begins it or not, 
it is called a concluding series 

Rules for the inflection of the simple series, both commenc- 
ing and concluding, will he found in the following table For 
example, if a commencing senes consists of two mcmbeis, the 
first should have the falling, and the second the rising inflec- 
tion , if it consists of three members, the two fiist should have 
the falling, and the last the using inflection, and so on Again, 
if a concluding senes consists of two members, the first should 
have the rising, and the second the falling inflection, and so 
on, according to the number of the members * 


* From what has been said, it is obvious that we do not regard these— 
or any similar rules — as of any great utility It should be observed, 
too, that many ot the sentences m illustration of them are very 
aitificutl m their constiuction, and, therefore, veiy objectionable 
as specimens of composition They will serve, however, as evcellent 
exeicises m reading and modulation, and from the beauty of the 
sentiment, or tlie importance of the precept, they are, generally 
speaking, worthy of being impressed upon the young mind 
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INFLECTION Or THE SIMPLE SERIES. 


COMMENCING 


CONCLUDING. 


No of 






No of 





Members 






Members 
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1' 

2' 
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1' 2' 

3' 
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1' 2' S' 
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4' 

5 
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1' 

2' 3' 4' 

5' 
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3' 4' 

5' 

6 
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1' 

2' 
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6' 
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1' 2' 8' 
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6' 

7 
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2' 

3' 
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7 ' 

7. 


1' 2' 3' 4' 

5' G' 

7' 

s 

1' 2' 

3' 

4' 

5' 6' 7' 

S' 

8 

1' 

2' 3' 4' 5 ' 

6' 7' 

8' 

9 

, r 2 v s' 

4' 

5' 

6' 7' 8' 

9' 

9. . 1' 

' 2' 

3' 4' 5' G' 

7' 8' 

9' 

10. 

1' 2' 3' 4' 

5' 

6 ' 

7' 8' 9' 

30' 

10 1' 2' 

3' 

4' 5' 6' 7' 

8' 9' 

10' 


EXAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SERIES. 

SIMPLE COMMENCING SERIES. 

2 * Dependence' and obedience' belong to youth 

3 The young', the healthy', and the prosperous' should not presume 
on their advantages 

4 Humanity', justice', generosity', and public spirit', are the qualities 
most useful to others 

5 Distrust', hatred', discords', seditions', an' 1 wars/ are produced by 
ambition. 

6 Desire', ai ersion', rage', love', hope', and tea* a r e drawn m minia- 
ture upon the stage 

7 Sophocles', Euripides', Pindar', Thucydides', Demosthenes', Phi- 
dias', and Apelles', were the contemporaries of Socrates or of Plato 

8 Supplication', entreaty', applause', despaii', adoration', threaten- 
ing', impatience', and exultation , are all expressed by tbe posture and 
movement of the hands 

9 Joy', gnef', fear', anger', pity', scorn', hate', jealousy', and love, 
are constantly opeiatmg upon the human mind 

10 Next, then, yon authors, he not you severe , 

Why, v hat a swarm of scribblers have we here r 

One', two', three', four', fi\ six', seven', eight', nine', ten', 

All m one row, and bi others of the pen 

SIMPLE CONCLUDING SERIES. 

2 Improvidence is the parent of poverty' and dependence' 

3 Industiy is the law of onr being ; it is the demand of nature', 
of reason', and of Grod' 

4 Fear not, ye righteous, amidst the distresses of life You have an 
Almighty Fnend continually at hand, to pity', to support', to defend', 
and to relieve' you 


* The figure preceding each example denotes the number of tbe 
members See the table for the rule m each case These rules , how- 
ever, are of no use m practice* 
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5 The characteristics of elm airy were valour', huma' ity', courtesy, 
justice', eiul lionom' 

C Mankind aie besieged by war', famine', pestilence', volcano', storm', 
and fire\ 

7 O’ei many a fi o7en, many a fu ry Alp, 

Rocks', c,^ es', lakes', lens', bogV, dens', and shades of^leutV, 

8 In the same common m.vs aie blended together, men', women', 

friend-,', enemies', priests', sold monks', and piebendanesh 

9 1 he li uit of the Spmt is lev e ; , joy', peat e\ loiig-sulleimg', gentle- 
ness', goodness', faith', meekne:*', tenipeianceh 

U) '’Mr, Locke’s delmition of wit, with this short explication, compre- 
hends most of the spuies of wit, as nictaplioi s', enigmas', mottoes, 
pai allies', 1 ibles', di earns', visions', diamatic writings', "builescpie', and 
all the methods of allusion' 


COMPOUND COMMrNCIVG SERIES 

Rule —In a compound commencing senes evciy member, 
except the last, should end w ith the failing inflection 

2 Common calamities', and common blessings' fall hea\ lly upon the 
envious 

3 To aduse the ignorant', relieve the need)', and con 'oil: the 
afflicted' aie duties wduih fall in oui way evexy da) of om lives 

4 Oui disoidered heaits',oui guilty passions', oui violent pi ejuchces', 
and our misplaced desues' are the instruments of the troubles which we 
endure. 

5. The verdant lawn\ the shady gio'e\ the v ariegated landscape', 
the boundless ocean', and the stany himameut' aie contemplated with 
pleasur e 1>\ ev ei y beholder 

6 The blameless life', the aitle'-s tenderness', the native simjhcity', 
the modest resignation', the patient suknoss', and the quiet death' are 
lememheicd onlv to add value to the loss of om hiends, to aggravate 
regret foi wlut cannot be amended, to deepen sonow r Joi what cannot 
be recalled 

7 A. contemplation of God’s works', a vohmtaivact of justice to 
our own detriment', a geneions eoncem loi the good o 1 m mkmd', tears 
shed m silence for the miseiv of otheis', a private do^iio of icsontraent 
bioken and subdued', an unfeigned exercise oi humilitv oi of any 
other' virtue, are such actions as denominate men great and leputable 

8 To acquire a thorough knowledge ol our own heaits and charac- 
ters', to restrain every ii regular inclination', to subdue c\ei) rebellious 
passion', to punfy the motives of our conduct', to form outsell es to 
that temperance which no pleasure can seduce', to that meekness which 
no piovocation can ruffle', to that patience which no affliction can over- 
whelm', and that integrity which no interest can shake' , this is the 
task which is assigned to us — a task which cannot bo pcifonned with- 
out the utmost diligence and caie 

8 Natuie has laid out all her art m beautifying the face' , she has 
touched it with vermilion', placed m it a double row of ivory' , made 
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it the seat of smiles and blushes' 1 ; lighted it up and enlivened it ■with 
the brightness of the eyes' ; hung it on each side with curious organs of 
sense' ; given it airs and graces that cannot he described ; and sur- 
rounded it with such a flowing shade of hair', as sets all its beauties in 
the most agreeable light. 

9. Absalom’s beauty', Jonathan's love', David’s valour', Solomon’s 
■wisdom', the patience of Job', the prudence of Augustus', the eloquence 
of Cicero', the innocence of wisdom', and the intelligence of all', though 
faintly amiable in the creature, are found in immense perfection in the 
Creator. 

10. The beauty of a plain', the greatness of a mountain', the orna- 
ments of a building', the expression of a picture', the composition of a 
discourse', the conduct of a third person', the proportions of different 
quantities and numbers', the various appearances which the great ma- 
chine of the universe is perpetually exhibiting', the secret springs 
and wheels that produce them', all the several subjects of science and 
taste', are what we and our companions regard as having no peculiar 
relation to any of us. 


COMPOUND CONCLUDING SEEIES. 

Kuxe — In a compound concluding series every member, 
except the last but one, should end with the falling inflection. 

2. Nothing tends more powerfully to strengthen the constitution 
than moderate exercise' and habitual temperance'. 

3. When myriads and myriads of ages have elapsed, the righteous 
shall still have a blessed eternity before them; still continue brightening 
in holiness', increasing in happiness', and rising in glory'. 

4. Sincerity is to speak as we think', to do as we pretend and pro- 
fess', to pci form and make good what we promise', and really to he 
what we would seem and appear' to he. 

5. Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, we 
are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be of 
age', then to be a man of business', then to make up an estate', then to 
arrive at honours', then to retire'. 

£>. There is no blessing of life comparable to the enjoyment of a discreet 
and virtuous friend. It eases and unloads the mind', clears and im- 
proves the understanding', engenders thoughts and knowledge', ani- 
mates virtue and good resolutions', soothes and allays the passions', 
and finds employment for most of the vacant hours of life'. 

7. A true friend unbosoms freely', advises justly', assists readily', ad- 
ventures boldly', takes all patiently', defends resolutely', and continues 
a friend unchangeably . 

8. Should the greater part of people sit down and draw up a par- 
ticular account of their time, what a shameful bill it would be 1 So 
much in eating, drinking, and sleeping, beyond what nature requires': 
so much in revelling and wantonness' ; so much for the recovery of 
last night’s intemperance'; so much in gaming, plays, and masquerades'; 
so much in paying and receiving formal and impertinent visits'; so 
much in idle and foolish prating' ; so much in censuring and reviling of 
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our neighbours', «?o much m drowsing oui bodies, and m talking of 
fashion 1 ?, and so nine'll wasted and lost »n douig nothing' at all. S 
9. They thiough iaitb subdued kingdom/, wi ought righteousness' 
obtained pi onuses', stopped the mouths of lions', quenched the violence 
of hie', eseiped the edge of the swoui', out of weakness were marie 
stiong', waved valiant m fight', turned to Tight the armies of the 
aliens' 

10 If we would have the kindness of othois, we must enduie their 
follies He who cannot peuuarle himsclt to withdraw iiom society 
must be content to pay a tnhuto ol his time to a multitude of tyrants' 
to the loiteiei, who m Acs ippomtments lie never keeps', to the con- 
sulted who asks advice wlrnh he nevei takes', to t*’e boastci, who 
blustois only to he piaisod', to the coraplunei, who whines, only to be 
pitied', to the piojector, whose happiness is to enteitain lus friends 
with expectations, which all but lumselt know to be vam\ to the eco- 
nomic, who tells of baigams and settlements', to the politician, who 
p vdiew> the consequences of deaths, battles, and alliances', to the 
e uici, who rompaies the diffeient states of the funds', and to the 
t ilk oi, who talks only because he loves to be talking'. 


THE PARENTHESIS, AND PARENTHETICAL CLAUSES. 

GUN Ell VL RULE 

As a Parenthesh is a clause or sentence thrown into another 
sentence, by way of lllus tuition or modification, it is conse- 
quently of secondary or subordinate mipoitance Hence , it 
should be lead m a lowei tone and at a quicker i ate thanthemm « 
be i) of the sentence in which it ?s incited And to enable the 
heaiei moie fiillij to distinguish it from the inter) upted sentme, 
the 7 eadei should make a shoi t pause both at the beginning and 
end of it. * 

a When a parenthesis ends with a strongly emphatic word 
the falling inflection should he used , hut m all other cases it 
should conclude with the same inflection as the member that 
immediately precedes it It should also, m general, end with 
the same pause as the member that immediately precedes it. 

b When a parenthesis is long it should he read not only m 
a lower tone and m quicker time than the rest of the sentence, 
but also, m order to distinguish it more fully, with a certain 
degree of monotone , or sameness of voice 
c The general rule for reading a parenthesis is applicable, 
in a certain degree, to all explanatory, relative, and in* 


* The length of such pauses obviously depends upon the sense . In 
some cases they should be rneiely perceptible. 
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termediate clauses, for all such clauses are parenthetic m 
their nature * 

d It is also applicable, but m a small degree, to all such 
intervening phrases as “said IS' “says he” “lephed he S' &e. 

EXAMPLES 

The man "who does not know how to methodize his thoughts* has 
always' ( to borrow a phrase from the Spectatoi') a lairen supeifluity 
of words + 

An elevated genius employed m little things appears' (to use the 
simile of Longinus') like the sun m his evening decimation, he i emits 
his splendour, but retains his magnitude , and pleases moie, though he 
dazzles less 

Know then this tiuth' (enough for man to know') 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

The bliss of man' (could man that blessing find') 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind 


* A paienthesis t properly so called, may be omitted without affecting 
either the sense or th s construction of the sentence m which it is msci ted 
wheieas, an explanatory , lelatit or intermediate clause is, m some 
degree necessary to the meaning of the sentence into which it is throw n 
The following are Walker’s observations on this point — 

“ It ma) not be impiopei to take notice of a \eiy enoneous piactice 
among punters, which is, substituting commas instead of the hooks that 
maik a paienthesis Slight as this enoi may appeal at first sight, w© 
shall find upon leflection, that it is pioductive of great mcon\ emences , 
for lithe paienthesis ought to be read in a lower tone of \oice, and 
these hooka that enclose it aie a maiK of this tone, how shall a leader 
be able to undei stand this at sight, if the marks of the parenthesis are 
taken aw a}, and commas mseited m their stead 53 The difficulty of 
always deciding what is a paienthesis and what is not, may peihaps, be 
some e -.cuse toi confounding it with othei inter vemng mcmbcis , but the 
absolute necessity of reading a real parenthesis with its piopei tone of 
voice, makes it oi some impoitance to distinguish between this and the 
incidental membei which is oiten confounded with it The best rule, 
therefoie, to distinguish the membei m question is, not meiely to try if 
sense remains when it is left out oi the sentence, but to see it the mem- 
ber so modifies the piecedmg membei as to change it from a geneial to a 
paiticular meaning , for if this be the case, the member, though in- 
cidental, is absolutely necessary to the sense of the w hole sentence, and 
consequently cannot be a parenthesis” — Element s of Elocution, 

This sentence is peculiarly well adapted to show the necessity for 
attending to the rule tor reading parentheses and parenthetical clauses 
If, for example, the clause, “to borrow a phase pom the Spectator 
be read as recommended m the rule, the audience will at once perceive 
that it is a quotation m illustration of the subject , but if it be read in 
the same tone as the preceding clause, it will imply that, “ The man who 
knows not how to methodize his thoughts, has always to borrow a 
phase from the Spectator which, it is almost unnecessary" to observe, 
the wi iter neither meant, nor could have meant 
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(a ) On tho one hand aie the Di\me approbation and immortal 
honour, on the other* (leriembei and bauue v .') aie the stings of c on 
science and endless infamy ' ° * " 

Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die", 

(*Twas even to tine ' f ) jet, the die id pith once trod, 
Heaven hit** its c\ cila^mg poituls high, 

And bids “ the puio m heait behold then God.” 

(6 ) Foi tlic^c' 1 op sons the senate and the people o< Athens' (with due 
\eneiation to the gods m«l heioes, and guanhans ot the Athenian city 
and temtoij, whose aul the\ now nnploic, and with due attention to 
the viitucs of then amcstois to whom the guieial liberty ot Greece 
■was evei deuei than the puticulu mtei c*t ot their own state') have 
resolved that a licet of two lmndied vessels shall he sent to sea, the 
admnal to auise within the Stiaits* ot Theimopvhu 

ITio spoil' (to equal vhich the tallest pmo 
II own on Noiwe_i.ni hills, to he the mist 
Ot some h.gh admnal, weie hut a wand ) 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps, 

Ovei the burning mail 

(c ) Augustus, the Homan cmpOiOr, he who succeeded Julius Ccs&ar, 
is vanously described 

To heai complaints with pitience, ex en ukcd complaints, me vcm, 
ts one of the duties ot friendship 

The passion toi p**aise, whuh ts so irry vehement mthe fair sex, 
produces excellent elicits ra vvomen of sense 

He then pi oieeded to Dublin, the capital city of h eland, and re 
sunned theie foi th.ee wee ,s 

(</,) 'Ihus then, said he, since vou aio so tugemt, it is thus that I 
conceive it the sovcieign good is taat, the possession of which lenders us 
happy And how,scr/</ I do we possess it'* is it sensual ormtellec 
tual p Theie you .ue enteimg, sa,d ho, upon the detrd 

You peieene then, vtid /, that the cause is a hopel^s one How can 
that be p at id he It is ol no\ious to the mmistiy, itpfedl Justice, 
exclaimed he , wall cariy it 


CLIMAX. 

A Climax is a kind of scries wlneli ri^es, as it were, by regular 
steps, from one circumstance to another, till it seems impos- 
sible to carry* the thought to a greatu elevation As each 
circumstance added is of greater importance than the one 
that precedes it, the climax should be read with a gradually 
increasing swell of the voire on each succeeding member , accom- 
panied with such a degree of animation and energy as the 
subject and the occasion requue.* 


* The increasing swell of voice required in reading a climax: does 
not necessarily imply increasing height or loudness Increased force 

mav be imparted by adopting a^iow, strong tone. 
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EXAMPLES 

After we have practised good actions a while, they become easy , 
and when they are easy, we begin to take pleasme m them , and when 
the) please us we do them frequently , and by frequency of acts, a 
thing glows into a habit , and a confiimod habit is a kind of second 
nature , and so far as any thing is natural, so fai it is necessaiy, and 
we can haidl) do othei wise , nay, we do it many times when we do 
not think it 

Since concoul was lost, friendship was lost, fidelity was lost, liberty 
was lost, all was lost 

What a piece of woik is man ! How noble m leason 1 how r trans- 
cendent m faculties 1 m foim and moving, how evpiess and admiublc 1 
m action how like an angel 1 m appiehension, how li^e a God 1 
I conjure you by that wh’ch )ou piofess, 

(Howe’ei vou came to know it) answei me, 

Though vou untie the winds, and let them light 
Against the churches , though the yeasty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up , 

Though bladed com be lodged and tiees blown down 
Though castles topple on their waideis’ heads , 

Though palaces and pv ram ids do slope 

Then heads to then foundations, though the tieosaica 

Of Nature's geimins tumble altogether, 

Even till destruction sicken, answei me 
To what X ask you 


RHETORICAL PUNCTUATION 

Besides tlie usual grammatical stops, to winch the pupils 
should be accustomed to pay the same attention as to the 
wouU , tlieie are what are called ehltoricai pauses or stops, 
winch should, by no means, be neglected These pauses are 
not, like the oidmary stops m reading, depicted to the eye, nor 
is it necessary that they should, for in all cases where a pause 
of this land is necessary, a judicious leader will instinctively 
make it — that is, if he is attending to the great and funda- 
mental rule foi good reading, which w T e have so frequently 
mentioned 

The following passage fiom Mr J Sheridan Knowles* 
“Elocutionist” expresses oui opinion on this subject — 

“ I am convinced that a nice attention to ihetoncal punctuation has 
an extiemely misclue\ous tendency, and is totally inconsistent with 
natuie Give the sense of what you lead mind is the tiling Pauses 
are essential only where their omission would oUcitie the sense The 
orator who, m the a(t of dehveiing himself, is studiously solicitous 
about parcelling out his woids, is suie to leave the best pait of Ins work 
undone He delivers words, not thoughts Deliver thoughts, and 
vvoms will take caie enough of themselves I lepeat it — 13E i> 
launlst” 
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In most compilations of this kind there are several rules laid 
down with regard to rhetorical punctuation , the following are 
the principal — 

1 Pause after the nominative to a verb when it consists of more words} 
than one, 01 even aftei a nominate e consisting’ oi a single word, when 
it is important or emphatic, as, “ The fashion of this w 01 Id/ passeth 
away” “And Nathan said unto Da\ id, ‘Thou/ art the man’” 

2 Before and aftei all intei mediate, evplanatoiy, oi parenthetical 
clauses, as, “Tuals/ m this state of being/ are the lot of man” 

3 Before a relative pionoun ,* a*, “ Ihe man/ who feels lumselt igno- 
rant, should at least be modest” “Hvpocmy i^ the tnbute/ which 
vice pays to vntue” “It is the ramd/ that makes the both rich” 

4 Before that also when it is used as a conjunction , as, “ It is m 

society only/ that we can relish those puio, delicious joys which embel- 
lish and gladden the life ot man ” 5 After words m apposition as, 

“ Hope/ the halm of life, soothes us undei evei} misfortune ” (But if 
the two words are single, no pause should be made as, “ Paul the 
apostle”) 6 After words in opposition, or contested, as, “Pios- 
perity/ gams friends, ad verity/ tnes them ” “ Some/ place their bliss 

m action, some/ m ease” / "Wherever an ellipsis takes place, as, 
“ Life is precarious, and death/ ceitam ” 8 Between all adjectives, 
except the last, applied to one substantive, and all adveibs, cm < ept the 
last, which qualify one verb, as, “Let but one biave/ greet/ active/ 
dismtei ested man arise, and he will be receiv ed, fellow ed, and v eneiated ” 
“Wisely/ rationally/ and pi udently to love, is, in the opinion ot lovers, 
not to love at all” 9. Between all the nouns and pionouns which 
constitute the nominative to a veib, as, “Riches/ pleasure/ and health/ 
become evils to those who do not know how to use them ” “ He/ and 

they/ weie present ” 10 After, and gcnei ally befoi e, emphatic words 

or phrases 

The following sentences will exemplify these rules generally, 
and will also serve to show the impossibility of cnirymg them 
into practice, without betraying a studied and ai trfieul manner 
of reading. 

At the same time/ that I think chsci etion/ the most useful talent f a 
man can be master of, I look upon cunning/ to be the accomplishment/ 
of little, mean, ungeneious minds Discretion/ po nts out the noblest 
ends to us, and pursues the most piopei/ and laudable method/ of 
atttammg them* cunning/ has only juivate selhsh aims, and sticks 
at nothing/ which may make them succeed Discretion/ has laige and 
evtended views, and, like a well-foime l eye, commands a whole hon/on; 
cunning/ is a kind ofshoi t-sightedness,that discov eis the minutest objects/ 
that are near at hand* but is not able to discern things/ at a distance. 

* This rule extends to seveial woids usual h called adv ftibs , such 
as, when, why , whei efo? e, wheie vhefhet, whither, uhuue, ulnh, how, 
till oi until These words include m then meaning the ioice of relative 
pronouns Thus, when is equivalent to the time at which ; WHY or 
wherefore is equivalent to the teuton Joi which , aud so of the rest. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR READING YERSE 

The following excellent observations on this subject are 
from Walker’s “ Elements of Elocution ” 

“Whatever difficulties we may find m reading prose, they are 
greatly mci eased when the composition is in v erse , and moie parti cu- 
r arly if the verse be rhyme The regulanty of the feet, and the same- 
ness of sound m rhyming verse, strongly solicits the voice to a sameness ot 
tone , and tone, unless directed by a judicious ear, is apt to degenerate 
into a song, and a song, of all otlieis, the most disgusting to a person of just 
t iste It, therefore, there are few who read piose with propi lety, there 
are still fewer who succeed m verse they eithei want that equable and 
harmonious flow of sound which distinguishes it from loose, unmeasured 
composition, or they have not a sufficient delicacy of ear to keep the 
harmonious smoothness of verse from sliding into a winning cant, nay, 
so agreeable is this cant to many leaders, that a simple and natural de- 
livery of verse seems tame and insipid, and much too familiar for the 
dignity of the language So pernicious are bad habits m every exercise 
of the faculties, that they not only lead us to false objects of beauty and 
propriety, but at last depuve us of the very power of peiceivmg the mis- 
take For those, therefoie, whose ears are not just, and who are totally 
deficient m a true taste for the music of poetiy, the best method cf 
avoiding this impiopnety is to read verse exactly as if it were piose, for 
though this may be said to be an error, it is certainly an error on 1 10 
Bafer side 

“To say, however, as some do, that the pronunciation of verse is en- 
tirety destitute of song, and that it is no more than a just pronunciation 
of prose, is as distant fiom truth, as the whining cant we have been 
speaking of, is iiom true poetic harmony Poetrv without song is a 
body without a soul The tune of this song is, indeed, difficult to hit , 
but when once it is lilt, it is sure to give the most exquisite pleasure 
It excites m the hearer the most eager desire of imitation and if 
this desire he not accompanied by a just taste or good instruction, it 
geneialty substitutes the turn ti , turn ti , as it is called, for simple, elegant, 
poetic harmony 

“ It must however, be confessed that elegant readers of v erse often 
verge so nearly on what is called sing song* without falling mto it, that 
it is no wonder those who attempt to imitate them slide into that 
blemish which borders so neaily on a beautv And indeed, as an in- 
genious author observes, 4 there is such an affinity between poetry and 
music, that they were m the earliei ages never separated, and though 
modern lefmement has m a great measure destroyed this union, vet it 
is with some degree of difficulty, m rehearsing these divine compositions, 
that we forget the singing of the Muse ’* 

“The truth is, the piouunciation of verse is a species of elocution 
very distinct fiom the pionunciation of prose both of them hav e nature 
for their basis , but one is common, familiar, and practical natuie, the 
other beautiful, elevated, and ideal nature, the, latter as difieient from 


* Philosophical Essay on the Delivery of Written Language. 
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the former as the elegant .step of a minuet is from the common motions 
m walking Accoidmgly, w r e hud, theio are many who can read piose 
well, wlicTare entirely at a loss for the pronunciation ot \erse ” 

PRACTICAL RULES FOR RE IDtNG VERSE 

Rule I —The first general rule in reading vlrse is, that we 
ought to give it that measured and harmonious flow of sound 
which distinguishes it from prose, without falling into that 
bombastic and chanting pronunciation which renders it ridi- 
culous 

Rule II — In verse every syllable should have the same ac- 
cent, and every woid the same emphasis, as m piose, for though 
the rhythmical arrangement of the accent and emphasis is the 
veiy definition of poetry, yet, if this airangement tends to 
give an emphasis to voids which would lia\e none in prose, or 
an accent to such syllables as have properly no accent, the 
rhythm, or music of the verse, must m such cases be 
entirely neglected Thus the words oi syllables marked in 
italics in the following sentences should have no accent or 
stress, though placed in that part of the verse v here the ear 
requncs it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s ei i mg judgment and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with sti ongest bias lules, 

Is pnde, the ne\ ei-kulmg vice ot tools 

2 Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks arc made 
Talle/ and stionger than the weeds they shade 

3 Eye natuie’s walks, shoot folly as it flics, 

And catch the mmncis hung ui> they use 

4 False eloqueatr, like the piismatiC glass, 

Its gaudy colours, spieads on e\eiy place 

5 Then praise is strll, the style is excelled 
The sense they humbly take upon content. 

Tn the first of the preceding sentences, foi example, an in- 
judicious readei of verse would be veiy apt to lay a stiess 
upon the aitlcle the in the thud lme, because the eai, in confor- 
mity with the measure of the veise, expects an accented syllable 
in that position , but a good leader would be sure to disiegard 
the metrical accent m this case, and give the woid the pro- 
nunciation it would have m piose The same may he observed 
with regard to the words and syllables marked in italics m the 
other examples 

In some cases, however, it seems judicious to make ■a kind 
of compiomise between the metrical and prosaic accent, that 
is, so to pronounce the syllabic that neither of them shall be 
predominant, thus — 
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Our supreme foe, m tune may much relent 
Encamp their legions, 01 with cliche wmg 

But m cases like the following, m which, the poet has pur 
posely violated the harmony of his numbers, m order to make 
the haishness of the words eon espond to the i<lca*> the} sugge -t, 
no attempt should be made to lectify the metrical accentuation. 

On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous moil, and jarimg sound, 

The infernal doors, and on their Lunges giate 
Harsh thundei * 

Rule III — The vowels e and o when omitted by apo&ti ophe, 
should nevertheless be pi eserved in the pronunciation Audit 
will he easy to do this, both m these, and m man\ other ea es, 
without increasing the nnmbei ot syllables to the eai, 01 sen- 
sibly affecting the harmony of the verse 

EXAMPLES 

1 ’Tis haid to say, if greater want o r skill 
Appear m wntmg 01 m judging ill. 

But of the tuo less dantfious is tP offence, 

To tire our patience, than mislead oui sense 

2 Say what the use, weie finer optics §1 . en, 

T inspect a mite, not comprehend the hca\ en 

3 Delightful task ! to real the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To poui the fiesb instruction o’er the mind, 

To bieathe tP enhPnmg spnit, ana to fi\ 

The gen'ious purpose m the glowing breast 

4 . And had hade 

Thy flood to clnonicle the ages back, 

And notch His cent'* les m m eternal rocks. 

Rule IY — Almost every line of verse admits of a pause in 
or near the middle of it, which is called the c.esura * In 
reading verse this pause must be carefully obseived, otherwise 
much of the distinctness, and almost all the harmony will be 
lost. 


* The usual and best place for the ccesura is about the middle of tl e 
line, but it may occur m any part of it , and in some lines it does not 
occur at all, for if the sense forbids it, no pause should be made The 
shorter kinds of measure are entirely without it 
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EXAMPLES 

1. 'Warms m the sun/ refreshes m the breere, 

Glows m the stais/ and blossoms m the ticcs, 

Lives through all life/ extends thiough all extent, 

Spieads undivided/ opciates unspent 

2 Our plenteous streams/ a \anous race supply, 

The ought-eyed peith/ with tins of Tynan dye, 

The siher eel/ m sliming \ olnines rolled. 

The }ellow carp/ m scales hediopped with gold 

8 So when an angel/ by divine command, 

With rising tempests/ shakes a guilty land. 

■Rule V — Though the sense may require no pause at the 
end of a line m poetry, there should notwithstanding be a 
slight pause made, so as to give notice that the line is ended. 
Such a pause is called the fin al pause, and m most eases, 
a slight protraction and suspension of the voice on the closing 
syllable will be sufficient to mark it. 

EXAMPLES* 

1 ’Tis with onr judgments as our watches, none/ 

Go just alike, yet each beheies his own 

2 So much they hate the crowd, that if the thiong/ 

By chance go right, they puiposely go wrong 

3 And over them triumphant death his dart/ 

Shook, but delayed to stnke 

4 At his command th 1 upiooted hills retired/ 

Each to his place, they keaid his \oice and went/ 
Obsequious, heiven Ins wonted lace renewed, 

And with pale fow’iets lull and valley smiled 

Rule VI — Verses which rhyme should obviously be so read 
as to make the ends of the lines quite peiceptible to the ear, 

With regard to the final pause hi poetry Walker observes. 

“Mr Shendan m Ins ‘Art of Reading* has insisted largely on the 
necessity of making a pause at the end of a line m poetiy whether the 
sense requires it or not, which he says has hitherto escaped the obsei vaticn 
of all wi iters on the subject, and this he obser'ses is so necessary, that 
without it we change the verse into prose It is with diffidence that l 
dissent from such an authority, especially as I ha\ e hoard it approved 
by persons of great judgment and taste * I must own, however, that 
the necessity ot this pause, wheie the sense does not require it, is not 
so evident to me as to remo\e every doubt about it ** 


* “ I asked Dr Loutli, Mr, Garnck, and Di, Johnson about the pro- 

priety of this pause, and they all agreed with Mr Shendan, hut great 
names are nothing where the mattei in question is open to experiment) 
and to this experiment I appeal’* 
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Rule VII — A simile in poetiy should be read m a lower 
tone of voice than that pait o± the passage tv Inch precede^ it. 

EXAMPLES. 

’Twas then great Marlbhough’s nighty soul was prortd. 

That, m the shock of chaiging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst coniusion, honoi, and despair, 

Rxammed all the duadful scenes of war; 

In peaceful thought the held of death furreycd, 

'J o fainting squadrons sent the timely aid , 

Inspued lepuised battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage 
So when an angel by divine command. 

With using tempests shakes a guilty land, 

(huch as ot late o’er pale Britannia past,) 

Calm and serene he dines the fuuous blast, 

And pleased til 1 Almighty’s oidei to perfoim, 

Rides on the whnlwind, and dnects the storm 

He above the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower His foim had not yet lost 
All her ongmal bughtness, noi appeared 
Less than archangel rumed, and the excess 
Of glory ohscuied , as when the sun new lisen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams 01 fiom behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastious twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Peiplexes monaichs. 

In the preceding example there are two similes m succes- 
sion, the fust beginning as u'htn the w», the second, or from 
behind the mcon The lattei should be pronounced m a still 
lower tone than tlie foimer, and both neaily m a monotone 
See page 62, 6 

Rule VIII — In sublime, giand, and magnificent descrip- 
tions m poetry the voice has less variety of mflection, and is 
moie inclined to the monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

High on a throne of royal sta te, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Inde, 

Oi where the gorg eous East, with richest hand , 

Showeis on her kings bai baric peail and gold. 


Satan exalted sat. 
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Methought I heard a \oice cry, "Slee p no more { ” 
Macbeth does munlex sleep — the innoc ent «leep — 

SI eep , that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care — 

The death of each day’s life — soie labour’s bath — 
Balm of huit minds — gieat Natuie’s second comse — 
Chief noun slier m liie’s feast — 

Still it cued — f ‘ Sleep no moie to all the house 

Glimis hath nuiukied sleep, and theiefoie Cawdoi 
Shall sleep no moie — Macbeth diall sleep no moie 1 


MODULATION OF THE VOICtf 

The following? -judicious observations on this impoitant sub 
jeet are from Walker’s “Elements of Elocution ” 

" Aftci a perfect idea is attained of tlie pause, emphasis, and inflec- 
tion, xvi til winch we ought to pronounce exery word, sentence, interro- 
gation, climax, and different figure of speech, it xvill be absolutely 
necessaiv to be acquainted xvitli the poxxei, variety, and extent of the 
instrument, thiough which we convey them to othcis, for unless this 
instalment he m a proper pitch, whatever we pronounce will be feeble 
and unnatural , as it is only m a eeitain pitch that the voice can com- 
mand the greatest vanety of tones, so as to uttei them with eneigyand 
eas ■» 

u Every one has a eeitain pitch of voice, m which he is most easy to 
himself, and mot>t agreeable to others, this may be called the N \turu 
pitch this zs the pdth in which ice com ei sc ,* and this must be the 
basis of every improvement we acquire horn ait ancl exercise for such 
is the foice of exeicise upon the organs of speech, as well as eveiv other 
m the human body, that constant piactice will stiengthen the voice m 
any key we use it to, even though this happen not to be the most natu- 
i il and easy at first This is abundantly pioved by the stiong vocifera- 
tion which the ltmeiant letaileis in the stieets acquue after a few years’ 
practice Whatevei key they happen to pitch upon at hist is generally 
preserved, and the voice m that note becomes xvondeifnlly stiong and 
sonoious but as the ‘ Spectator’ huraoi ously ohsei ves, thou «ai tioulation 
is geneially so indistinct, that we understand what they sell, not so 
much by the words as the tune 

“ As constant exeicise is of such impoitanee to strengthen the voice, 
care should be taken, that we exercise it on that part where it has 
naturally the greatest power and variety this is the middle tone; 
the tone ice habitually make use of, when we cancel se udh, 01 speak to, 
oeisons at a moderate distance , foi if we call out to one who is so far 
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off as to tie almost out of hearing, we natuially laise our voice to a 
higher key, as well as swell it upon that key to a much gi eater degree 
of loudness , as, on the contiary, if we wish to be heaid only by a single 
pei son m company, we naturally let fall our voice into a low key, and 
abate the force of it, so as to keep it from being heard by any but the 
person w e are speaking to 

“In this situation nature dictates, but the situation of the public 
speakei is a situation of ait , he not only wishes to be heaid, but to be 
heaid with energy and ease , for this puipose, his voice must be power- 
ful in that key which is easiest to him, in that which he will most 
natuially fall into, and which he will certainly have the most fiequent 
occasion to use , and this is the middle tone 

“"But befoie v r e enter farther on tins subject, it seems absolutely 
necessaiy to obviate a verv common mistake with lespect to the voice, 
which may lead to an mcuiable erroi , and that is the confounding of 
high and low with loud and soft The^e plain diffeiences aie as olten 
jumbled togethei as accent and quantity, though to much worse pur- 
pose 

“ Those who undeistand ever so little of music, know that high and 
loud, and soft and low, are by no means necessarily connected , and that 
we may be very soft m a high note, and very loud m a low one, just as 
a smait stroke on a bell may have exactly the same note as a slight one, 
though it is considerably loudei But to explain this diffeience to those 
wlio are unacquainted w ith music, we may say, that a high TONE <$ 
*hatue natuially assume uhen v.e v idi to be heai d at a distantly as 
the same degiee of force is more audible m a high, than m a low tone, 
fiom tlie acuteness of the formei, and the gravity of the latter, and 
that a low tone is that tee natuially assume when ue aie speaLng to a 
pei son at a wall distance , and wish not to he heaid by otheis , as a low 
tone with the same force is less audible than a high one , it, therefoie, 
we raise our voice to the pitch we should natuially use if we weie call- 
ing to a person at a great distance, and at the same time exert so small 
a degree of fozee as to be heaid only by a person who is neaz us, we 
shall have an example of a high note in a soifctone, and on the con- 
tiaiy, if we suppose ourselves speaking to a peisou at a small distance, 
and wish to be heard by those w no are at a greater, in this situation w e 
shall natuially sink the voice into a low note, and thiow just as much 
force or loudness into it as is necessaiy to make it audible to the pei~ 
sons at a distance This is exactly the manner wdiieli actois speak the 
speeches that aie spoken aside The low tone conveys the idea of 
speaking to a peison near us, and the loud tone enables us to convey 
tins idea to a distance By this evperiment we peiceive, that high anu 
loud, and soft and low, though most fiequently r associated, are essentially 
distinct from each other 

“ Such however, is the natuie of the human voice, that to begin m 
the extremes of high and low aie not equally dangerous The voice 
natuially slides into a higher tone, when we want to speak louder, but 
not so easily into a low er tone, when we w T ould speak more softly Ex- 
perience shows us, that we can raise our voice at pleasure to any pitch 
it is capable of, but the same expenence tells us, that it requues infi- 
nite art and practice to bring the voice to a lowei key when it is once 
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raised too high. It ought therefore to be a first principle with all public 
readers and speakers, rather to begin under the common level of their 
voice than above it The attention of an auditoiyat the commence- 
ment of a lecture or oiation, makes the softest accents of the speaker 
audible, at the same time that it affords a happy occasion for introducing 
a vaiiety of voice, without which every address must soon tire, A re- 
petition of the same subject a thousand times over, is not moie tiresome 
to the understanding, than a monotonous delivery of the most vaned 
subject to the ear Poets, to produce variety, alter the structure of 
their verse and lather hazard uncouthuess and discoid than sameness, 
Prose waters change the style, turn, and structure ot then periods, and 
sometimes tluow in exclamations, and sometimes mtenogations, to louse 
and keep alive the attention , but all this ait is cntnely tin own away, 
if the reader does not enter into the splat of his authoi, and by a similar 
kind of genius, lender even variety itself moie various , if he does not, 
by an alteration m his voice, manner, tone, gestuie, loudness, softness, 
quickness, slowness, adopt eveiy change of which the subject is suscep- 
tible 

“ Every one, therefore, who would acquire a variety of tone m public 
reading oi speaking, must avoid as the greatest evil a loud and vocife- 
rous beginning , and for that purpose it would be prudent m a reader 
oi speaker to adapt his voice as if only to be heaid by the person who 
is neaiest to him , if his voice has natural strength, and the subject any 
tiling impassioned m it, a higbei and louder tone will insensibly steal 
on him , and his greatest address must be dnected to keeping it within 
bounds For this purpose it will be fiequently nectssaiy for him to 
recall Ins voice, as it were, from the extremities of his auditory, and 
direct it to those who aie nearest to him This it will be plotter to do 
almost at the beginning of every paragiaph m reading, and at the intro- 
duction of eveiy part of the subject in discourse Nothing will so 
powerfully woik on the voice, as supposing ouiselves conversing at 
different intervals with diffeient paits of the audience 

“ A celebiated wi iter* on this subject directs a reader or speaker, upon 
his fiist addiessing Ins auditoiy, to h\ his eyes upon that p«it of them 
from which he is the farthest, and to pitch his voice so as to leach them 
This, I fear, would be attended with veiy ill consequences it the assembly 
weie veiy huge, as a speakei would be strongly tempted to u me Ins 
voice, as well as mciease its force, and by this means begin in a key 
much too high for the geneiality of his auditory, 01 for his own powers 
to continue it The safest lule, therefoie, is certainly to begin, as it 
weie, with those of the assembly that aie neaiest to us; and if the voice 
be but aitieulate, however low the key may be, it will still be audible, 
and those who have a sufficient strength ot voice foi a public auditoiy, 
find it so much more difficult to bung doum than raise the pitch, that 
they will not wonder I employ my chief caie to guaid against an error 
by far the most common, as well as the most dangeious 
“ Much, undoubtedly, will depend on the sue and structure of the 
place we speak m some are so immensely large, as many of our churches 
and cathedrals, that the voice is nearly as much dissipated as m the open 


* lie alludes to Sheridan. 
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air, and often 'with the additional inconvenience of a thousand confused 
echoes and re-echoes Here a loud and vociferous speaker will render 
himself unintelligible in proportion to his exertion of voice as departing 
and commencing sounds will encounter each other, and defeat every 
intention of distinctness and harmony 

“ Nothing but good aiticulation will make a speaker audible m this 
situation, and a judicious attention to that tone ot voice which is most 
suitable to the si/e and imperfections of the place If the place we 
speak m he but small it will he scarcely necessary to obsei \ e that the 
loudness of the v oice should be in proportion Those who have not ears 
sufficiently delicate to discern the true quantity of sound necessary to fill 
the place they speak m, ought to take ev cry possible method to acquire 
so essential a quali fication 

“ In older to reduce the foregoing observations to practice, it may not 
be unpiohtable to attend to the following lules — 

“ Rule I — To gam a lulnt ot lowering the voice, it will be necessary 
to drop the voice to a lowei key upon the end of one sentence, and to 
commence the next sentence m the same low kej with which we con- 
cluded the foimei ioi this purpose, it will be necessary to select sen- 
tences where this pronunciation is eligible, and practise upon them. 

EXAMPLES 

** Oui sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all our senses It 
fills the nuud with the hugest vauety of ideas, comeises with its objects 
at the gieatest distmce, and continues the longest in action without being 
tiled 01 satiated with its propei enjojments The ^ense of feeling can 
indeed giv e us a notion of extension, shape, and all otha ideas that enter 
at the e) e, except cploui s , but at the s inie time it is v eiy much sti aitened 
and confined in its opeiations to the numbu, bulk, and distance of its 
particular olyiets — Spectator, No 411 

“I shall fii st considu those pleasures of the imagination winch arise 
from the actual wtw and survey of outward objects , and these, I think, 
all proceed from the sight of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
Theie may, indeed, be something so temble or olfensn e that the honor 
or loathsomeness of the object may oveibeai the pleasure which results 
from its greatness, novelty, or beaut} , but still there wall be such a mix- 
ture of delight in the veiy disgust it gives us, as anj of these three quali- 
fications aie most conspicuous and pi evading — SpeUaton , No 412. 

“ The setae offeeltmj, m the fiist example, and fhei e may indeed , m the 
second, may very propeily commence m a low tone of voice, as tinstone 
is geneially suitable to the concession contained m each of the sentences 
“ Similes m poetry form proper examples foi gaming a habit of lower- 
ing the voice —Seepage 71 foi Examples 

“ Rule II — This lowei mg of the voice will he gieatly facilitated if we 
begin the woids we wish to lower the voice upon, in a monotone, or 
sameness of sound — See page 57 Jot Examples 
“Rule III — As few voices are perfect— those which have a good 
bottom often wanting a top, and inversely — caie should be taken to im- 
prove by .practice that part of the voice which is most deficient, for 
instance, if we want to gam a bottom, we ought to practise speeches 
which require exertion, a "little below the common pi'ch , when we can 
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do tins with ease, we may practise them on a little lower note, and *o 
on till we ate as low as we de-no , foi tins* pm pose, it will be access 
to repeat such pas-ages as require a full, audible tone of voice, m alov? 
key of tins kind is the speech of king John to Ilubcit, where he takes 
him aside, ami tempts bun to undeiUke the death of Prince Arthur,— 
See SJtulywtnc's A uni Joht\ Art in , Srrne 5 

“ Almost eveiv part of this i.ne passage afTouls an opportunity of prac 
tismg to speak with foicc and eneigy upon a lowei tone of the voice, for 
the whole scene mav bo considei ed as oulv an earnest whisper, but aa 
this whispei must be heaid by a whole audience, it is necessary, while 
we low er the pitch, to add to the fort e of the v oice this, how ever, is no 
easy operation, and none but good readers and consummate actoiscan 
do it petfectly It is no veiv difficult matter to be loud m a high tone 
of voice; but to be loud and forcible in a low tone, reepmes gioat prac 
tice and management 

“ Rule IV — When we would sii engthen the voice m a higher note, 
it will be necessary to practise such passages as roquiie a high tone of 
voice , and it we find the voice grow tlun, 01 approach to a squeak upon 
the high note, it will be pioper to swell the voice a little ludow this high 
note, and to gne it force and audibility by throwing it into a sameness 
of tone appioachmg the monotone A speech of Titus Qumtius to the 
Roman people, lioincilh encouraging them to the gieatest excesses, is 
a good praxis foi the highei tone of voice 

“ When you aie to contend with us, vou can seise the Aventme hill, you 
can possess join selves of the Mors Sucer, the enemy is atom gates, the 
JSsquihne is neai being taken, and nobody stn s tolmidei it But against 
us you are valiant, agunst us you can aim with .ill diligence Come on 
then, besiege the senate-house, make a e imp ot the forum, fill the gaols 
with oui thief nobles, and when you have achieved these glonous exploits, 
then at the least, sillv out at the JEsqiuhne gate with the s une ficice 
spirits ag mist the enemy Roes your 1 ©solution fail you foi this 9 Go 
then, and behold fi om oui walls, your lands ravaged, y our houses plun 
deied and m flames the whole countiy 1 ud waste with hie and sword 
Have you any tlung hoi e to repan these d images 9 Will the tubunca 
make up youi losses to you 9 They will gne you w o? ds as many ns you 
please , bring impeachments m abundance agnnst the prime men of the 
state , heap laws upon law s , assemblies you shall liuv e without end , hut 
will any of you return the nehei flora these assemblies 9 Extinguish, 0 
Romans, these fatal divisions , geneiously break this cm sod enchant 
irent, which keeps you bin led m a scandalous inaction Open your eyes, 
and consider the man igement of those ambitious men, who, to make 
themselv es pow ei fui m then p u ty , study notlung but how they may foment 
divisions in the commonwealth 

“ There arc few voices so strong m the upper notes as to he able to 
pionounee this speech with the spiut it demands, eaie must be taken, 
therefore, particularly m the uomcal paits, to keep the voice ftom going 
too high, foi which purpose it ought to approach to a monotone m the 
high notes required upon the words —againd us you are valiant — agamt 
us you can at m u till all diligence — and particularly upon the questions— 
Does youi lesolution fail you for tins 7 Hax e you any thing here to re- 
pair these damages 7 Will the tribunes make up your losses to youi 
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And the same conduct of the voice must he observ ed upon the four suc- 
ceeding ironical members 

“ But no exercise will be so proper to mine the voice to high notes is 
frequently to pronounce a succession of questions, which require the ris- 
ing inflection of voice at the end, as in the following passage — 

“ What w as the pait of a faithful citizen 7 Of a prudent, an active, and 
honest mmistei 7 Was he not to secure Euboea, as our defence against 
all attacks b) sea 7 Was he not to make Bceotia our baruei on the mid- 
land side 7 The cities boidenng on Peloponnesus, our bulwaik on that 
quaitcr 7 Was he not to attend with due pieoaution to the imputation 
of corn, that this tiade might be piotected through all its piogiess up to 
our own haihour 7 Was he not to cover those districts, which we com- 
manded by reasonable detachments, as the Proconcsus, the Clieisonesus, 
and Tenedos 7 To exert himself m the assembly foL this purpose 7 While 
with equal zeal he labouied to gam others to our intei est and alliance, as 
By/antium, Abydus, and Euboea 7 Was he not to cut off the best and most 
impoitant resouices of oui enemies, and to supply those m which our 
counti y was detective 7 — And all this you gained by my counsels and my 
administration — Leland’s Demosthenes. 

“ It will naturally occur to every judicious reader, tl at tins senes of 
questions ought to use giadually m force as the) proceed, and therefore 
it will be necessaiy to keep the voice under at the beginning to winch 
this obseivation may be added, that as the using inflection ought to he 
adopted on each question, the v oice will be very apt to get too high near 
the end, for which puipose it will be necessary to swell the voice a little 
below its highest pitch, and it we cannot rise with ease and clearness 
on e\ery particulai to the last, we ought to augment the foice on each, 
that the whole may foim a species of climax 

“ Rule V — -When vve would strengthen the voice m the middle tone, 
it will be necessary to exeicise the voice on lery passionate speeches by 
pronouncing them in a loud tone, without suffering the v oice to li^e with 
the foice, but preserving all the eneigy ?nd loudness vve are able, m the 
middle tone ot v oice 

« The challenge of Macbeth to Ban quo’s ghost, is a pioper passage for 
this exercise ot the middle tone of voice 

“ What man dare I dare 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The aim’d lhmoeei os or Ilyicaman tigei , 

Take anj shape but that, and mj him nerve 6 ! 

Shall novel ti enable Be ali\e again, 

And daie me to the desert luth thy svord , 

If trembling I inhibit, then protest me 
The baby ot a gnb Hence, homble shadow, 

Unieal mock’r), hence 1 

« Rule VI — When we have exerted the voice to the highest pitch, it 
will be necessary to bung it down to a lowei, by beginning the succeed- 
ing sentence m a lower tone ot voice, if the nature of the sentence will 
permit, and if we aie speaking extempoie, it will be pioper to foim the 
sentence m such a mannei as to make it natuially lequne a lower tone. 
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THE PASSIONS. 

The following observations on this subject are also from 
Walker's “Elements of Elocution f *. — 

“ It now Terrains to say something of those tones which mark the 
passions and emotions ot the speakei The^e aie entuoly independent 
of the modulation of the xoice, though often confounded with it* for 
modulation 1 elates only to speaking either loudly or softh, m a high or 
alow key , while the tones of the pa^ions 01 emotions mean only that 
qmf ty of sound that indicates the feelings of the speaker, without any 
refeieiue to the pitih 01 loudness of his xoice , and it is m being easily 
susceptible of cveiy passion and emotion that presents itself, and being 
able to e\piess them with that peculiar quality of sound which belongs 
to them, that the gieat ait ot reading and speaking consists When we 
speak oui own woids, and are le.illy impa-sioned by the occasion of 
speaking, the passion or emotion precedes the words, and adopts such 
tones as*aie suitable to tho passion we feel, but when we read, or repeat 
tiom uemoiy , the pa-sion is to bo taken up as the woids occur, and m 
doing this w ell, the whole difficulty of reading or lepeatmg fiom memoiy 
lies 

u But it will he demanded, how are we to acqune that peculiar quality 
of sound that indicates the passion we wish to ex.pi ess 5 The answer is 
easy by feeling the passion which expresses itself by that peculiar 
quality of sound Bnt the question will leturn, how are w r e to acquire 
a feeling of the passion p The answer to this question is rather discou- 
raging, as it will ad use those who have not a power of impassioning 
thorn seh es upon reading or expiessmg some very pathetic passage, to 
turn then studies to some othei department of logining, wheie nature 
may have been moie favourable to then wishes But is there no method 
of assisting us m acqumng the tone of the passion we want to express, 
no method of exciting the passion m oursehes when we xvishto express 
it to othei s P The advice of Quintilian and Chceio on this occasion is, 
to repiesent to oui imagination, m the most lnely mannei possible, all 
the most strkmg cncumstances of the tiansaetion we describe, 01 of the 
passion we xyidi to feel * Thus,’ says Qamtili in , 4 if I complain of the 
fate of a man x\ho has been as-assmated, miy I not paint in my mind a 
lively pictuic of all that has probably happened on the occasion 5 Shall 
not the a^sas&m appear to rush forth suddenly horn his lui kmg-place 5 
Sh f ill not the other appeal seized with honors 9 Shall he not cry out, 
beg his life, oi fly to save it p Shall not I see the assassin dealing the 
deadly blow, and the defenceless xvietch falling dead at his feet 5 Shall 
not I hguie to m> mind, and by a lively impression, tho blood gushing 
fiom his wounds, his ghastly face, lus groans, and the last gasp he 
fetches 5 ’ 

“ But oui natural feelings are not always to be commanded ; and, 
when they ar*>, they stand in need of the regulation and embellishments of 
ait , it is the business, therefoie, of eveiy leader and speaker m public, 
to acqune suth tones and gestures as natuie gives to the passions, that 
he may be able to pi oduce the semblance of them w hen he is not actually 
impassioned 

“Mi Buike has a very ingenious thought on this subject m bis 'Origin 
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of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. 1 He observes, that there is 
such a connexion between the internal feeling of a passion and the ex- 
ternal expression of it, that we cannot put ourselves m the posture or 
attitude ol any passion, without communicating a certain degiee of the 
passion itself to the mmd The same may he observed of the tone of 
voice which is peculiar to each passion each passion produces an agita- 
tion of the body, which is accompanied by a correspondent agitation of 
the mmd , certain sounds naturally produce certain bodily agitations, 
similai to those produced by the passions , and hence music has power 
ovei the mmd, and can dispose it alternately to joy or sorrow, to pity 
or revenge When the voice, therefore, assumes that tone which a 
musician would pioduce, m order to express certain passions or senti- 
ments m a song, the speaker, like the performei on a musical instru- 
ment, is wrought upon by the sound he creates , and, though active at 
the beginning, at Lngtli becomes passive, by the sound of his own voice 
,on himself Hence it is, that though we frequently begin to lead orspeak, 
without feeling any of the passion vve wish to express, we often end m 
full possession of it This may serv e to show the necessity of studying and 
imitating those tones, looks, and gestures that accompany the passions, 
that we may dispose ourselves to feel them mechanically, and mipro.e 
our expicssion ot them when we feel them spontaneously, foi by the 
imitation of the passion, we meet it, as it were, half wuy 11 

The following observations on the same subject 'are from 
Sheridan’s “ Art of Speaking ” — 

•* NatorP has given to every emotion of the mmd its proper outwaid 
expiession in such manner, that what suits one cannot, by any means, 
be accommodated to another Children at three y eais of age express 
then gnef m {i tone of voice, and with an action totally dilleient from 
that which they use to express their angei , and they uttei their joy m 
a maimei difteient from both Nor do the) ever, b) mistake, apply 
one in place ot anothei Fiom hence, that is, from natme, is to be 
deduced the whole art of speaking properly What we mean does not 
so much depend upon the w 01 ds we speak, as on our mannei of speaking 
them, and accoidingl), 111 life, the gieatest attention is paid to this, as 
expie^sive of what oui woids often give no indication ot Thus nature 
fixes the outward expiession ot eveiy intention or sentiment ot the mmd 
Art only adds giacehilness to what natuie leads to As nature has 
detci mined that man shall walk on his feet, not his hands, art teaches j 
him to walk giateiully 

“ Eveiy j art of the human frame contributes to express the passions 
and emotions of the mmd, and to show, in geneial, its. pi esent state 
The head is sometimes erected, sometimes hung clown, sometimes drawn 
suddenly hack with an air of disdain, sometimes shows by a nod, 
a paiticulai peison or object, giv es assent or denial by dilleient motions 
threatens l>y one sort of movement, appioves by anothei, and expresses 
suspicion In a third 

d'fhe inns aie sometimes Loth tin own out, sometimes tV light alone 
Sometimes thev aic lilted up as high as the face, to evpie^s wonder; 
sometimes held out beloie the breast, to show fear, spiead forth with 
the hands open, to expie«s dosne 01 affection , the hands) clapped m 
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surpiiso, and m sudden joy and gnef, the light hand clenched, andthfr* 
amis blandished, to thi eaten, the two aims set a-kimbo, to look bio- 
and expiess contempt 01 couiaire ith the hands, as Quintilian sav? 
we solicit, we iehr=e, wc pionnse, we thrciteu, we dismiss, we mvita 
we entreat, we evpiess aversion, fe.n, doubting, dem d asking 
tion, negation, joy, grief, confession, penitence \\ , L ) t 1 •• ivuis ,\e 
desen be, and point out all cucumstaiu es ol time, phue, and manner of 
what we lelate, we e\ute the passions ol otheis and soothe them, we 
appiove and disappiove, peumt, 01 piolnhit, admit e, 01 despise The 
hands seive us instead of many soits of wonls, and whcie the language 
of the tongue is unknown, that of the hands is undei stood, being univer- 
sal, and common to all nations 

“ The legs advance 01 letieat, to express desiie, 01 aversion, love, or 
hatied, couiage, 01 fear, and pioduce exultation, 01 leaping m sudden 
jo) , and the stamping of the foot expioscs earnestness, angei, and 
tin eaten ing , 

“ Especially the face, being furnished with a vauct) of muscles, does 
moie m c* piessmg the passions of the mind than the whole human fiame 
besides The change ot coloui (m white people) shows by tin ns anger 
b) ledness, and Sometimes by paleness, foai likewise by paleness, and 
diame by blushing Every fcatuie contnbutes its pait The mouth 
open, shows one state of the mind, shut, another, the gnashing of the 
teeth, another The toiehead smooth, and eycbiows aiohed and easy, 
shojv tianquillity 01 joy Muth opens the mouth tovvaids the ears, 
cusps the nose, halt shuts the e)es, and sometimes fills them with tears. 
The foiehcad Wiinkled into frowms, and the eycbiows overhanging the 
e) es, like clouds, fraught w ith tempest, show a* mmd agitated with fury 
Above all, the eye snow's the vciy spirit in a visible form In every 
diffeicnt state ot mmd it assumes a di&eiout appeaiance Joy bnghtens 
and opens it , gnef h ilf closes, and diowms it in te us , hatied and anger 
flash fiom it like lightning , love daits fiom it m glances, like theonent 
beam, jealous) and squinting envy <1 tit then contagious blastsirom the 
eye, and devotion raises it to the skies, as if the soul of the holy man 
were going to take its flight to heaven 

“The force of attitude and looks alone appeals m a wondrously sti ik- 
ing manuei m the works of the painter and statuaiy, who have the 
delicate art of making the fiat canvass and rocky marble utter eveiy 
passion of the human mmd, and touch the soul of the spectatoi, as if the 
pictuio oi statue spoke the pathetic language of Shakspeaie It is no 
wondei , then, that masteily action joined w ith poweiful elocution should 
be mesistible And the vaiiety of expiessiou by looks and gestuies is 
so great th&fc, as it is well known, a whole play can be lepiesented with- 
out a woid spoken 

“ I hough it may be alleged, that a gicat deal of gesture or action at the 
bar or in the pulpit, especially the lattei, is not wanted, nor is quite m 
character, it is. vet certain, that theie is no pait of the man that has not 
its propel attitude The eyes are not to he i oiled along the ceiling, as 
if the speaker thought himself m duty bound to take care how the flies 
behave themselves. Nor aie they to be constantly cast down upon the 
giound, as if he weie before his judge receiv mg sentence of death, hi or 
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to be fixed upon one point, as if he saw a glrst The arms of the 
pieacher are not to be needlessly thrown out, as if lie were drowning m 
the pulpit, or brandished after the manner of the ancient pugilists or 
hoxeis, exeicismg themselves by fighting with their own shadow, to 
prepare them lor the Olympic contests Nor, on the contrary, are lus 
hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang by his sides as lan k as if 
they were both witheied The head is not to stand fixed, as if the 
speaker had a perpetual crick m his neck Nor is it to nod at every 
third word, as if he weie acting Jupiter, or his would-be sou Alexander * 

“ A judicious speaker is master of such a variety of decent and natural 
motion, and has such a command of attitude, that he will not be long 
enough m 0116 posture to offend the eye of the spectator The matter he 
has to pronounce will suggest the propriety ot changing fiom time to 
time his look, his postuie, his motion, and tone of voice, which if they 
were to continue too long the same, would become tedious and uksome 
to the beholders. Yet he is not to he e\ery moment changing posture, 
like a harlequin, northrowing his hands about as if he were showing 
legeidemam tricks 

“ Modesty ought ever to he conspicuous m the behaviour of all who are 
obliged to exhibit themselves before the eye of the public. Whatever 
of gesture or exertion of voice such peisons use, they ought to appear 
plainly to be drawn into them by the importance, spmt, or humour of 
the matter If the speaker uses any aits of delivery which appear 
plainly to be studied, the effect will be, that his awkward attempts to 
work upon the passions of his hearers by means of which he is not mas- 
ter will render him odious and contemptible to them With what stiff 
and pedantic solemnity do some public speakers utter thoughts so trifling 
as to be hardly worth uttering at all 1 And what unnatural and unsuit- 
able tones of voice and gesticulations do others apply m delivering what 
by their manner of delivering one would be apt to question, not only 
whether it is their own composition, hut whether they really under- 
stand it.” 

The wi iter then proceeds to describe the principal passions 
and affections ol the mind, and to give lules for the proper 
expression of them, with regard to looks, tones, and gestures 
As the object of this Compilation is to teach reading, and not 
the histrionic art, we shall omit those descriptions and rules. 
We shall, however, in the First Part of our book avail oms 
selves of the practical lessons which lie has added m illus- 
tration of them, because we are convinced that they are admi- 
rably well calculated to make good readers These lessons 
are contained m a book called ‘ £ The Art of Speaking,” which 
has been out of print for upwards of sixty years , at least, we 
have never been able to procure more than one copy of it, and 
the date of its publication is 1784. It is also described as the 
Sixth Edition , , and was printed, as is stated, for the Dublin 


* As represented in Dryden’i Ode. 
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booksellers * In tins compilation all the emphatic words are 
printed in italic s‘, and the seveial pa^ions and humouisare 
noted m the m.ugm as they occur Fiom what has been said 
of the nature of emphasis (p t age 32), it is obviously wrong to 
give one and the same maik to all the emphatic words in a 
sentence or passage Tins w ould lead the learner to pronounce 
them all with the same degree of foice, though the relative 
importance of each in the same sentence must be different 
But though this would be a gieat fault in reading, yet it would 
be perfection itselt, compared with the monotonous and diawl. 
mg manner of leading w Inch so manv 3 oung persons aie suf- 
fered to fall into at school Far better to pronounce the 
emphatic wouls with a little more or less force than they are 
entitled to, than to nuke no distinction w hatever betiveen the 
pronunciation of emphatic and non-emphatie wouls The 
CUE AT RULE for GOOD RE UJING, which W6 lia\V SO often 
repeated, will, if carefully attended to, enable the reader to 
guard against both these errors , and it will also, it is obvious, 
render it unnecessary to distinguish the emphatic words by 
italics , or by any other system of notation 
But though we consider it unnecessary and objectionable to 
mark the emphatic words m eveiy lesson, as has been donem 
‘ The Art of Speaking,” yet we are com inegd that a proper 
use of a few such lessons would do more to break up the frigid 
monotony of school-/ ending than any precepts or instructions 
that could be given With this view we have mseited a con- 
siderable number of these lessons m the Fast Fart of oui Com- 
pilation, to which the readei can refer 


* We have assumed that the compilation called “The Art of Speaking” 
was by Shendan, though Ins name does not appeal in the title-page 
The M AVtf?/ *’ prefixed to it, aud to which constant leleience is. made 
throughout the “ Lc^om" appeals among Sheridan’s woiks Walker 
was not aware that this compilation was by Shendan, as appears fiomthe 
following obseivations, whuh we have quoted hom Ins k ‘ Elements of 
Elocution ” — w In the following explanation ami descnption oi the pas- 
sions I have been gieatly indebted to a very ingenious performance called 
4 The Ait of Speaking,* this woik, though not without its impel lections, 
is on a plan the most useful that has hitherto been adopted. The pas- 
sions aie hist described, then passages aie pi educed wlmh contain the 
seveial passions, and these passions arematked in the maigm as they 
promiscuously occur m the passage ” In other parts of the same work 
he names Sheridan when speaking of his writings 
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PART FIRST . 1 


I — historical narration 2 

The Ttojans ( 3 if we may believe tradition ) were Nanation 
the first founders of the Roman commonwealth , who 
under the conduct of JEneas, having made their 
escape fiom their own ruined country, arrived in 
Italy , and there for some time led a rambling and un- 
settled life , without any fixed place of abode, among 
the natives , and uncultivated people, who had neither 
laws nor regular government , but were wholly free 
from all rule or restraint . This mixed multitude , 
however, crowding together into one city , though 
originally different in extraction , language , and cus- 
toms , united into one body, in a surprisingly 4 sAorZ 
space of time And as their little state came to be 
improved by additional numbers , by policy , and by 


[i This part of our Compilation consists of lessons selected 
from Sheridan’s “ Art of Speaking ” The emphatic or more 
important woids m each sentence aie punted m italics, and 
the seieral passions and humours aie maiked m the margin 
as they occur. The j«otes at f'jot are also by Shendan, with 
the exception of those included between brackets, which have 
been added by us — See page 82 ] 
s Narration requnes veiy little of what is properly called 
expression m pronouncing it , I have, however, ordered the 
&mphaiwal words m this, and all the lessons, to be printed m 
italics , foi the redder’ s help 

s Of the manner of pronouncing matter contained m a paren- 
thesis, see the Essay, p 19. 

4 A small elevation of the voice will be proper here, to 
express modeiate wonder . 
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A tu ration 


extent of territory , and seemed likely to make i 
figure among the nations ; according to the common 
course of things , the appeal unce of prosperity drew 
upon them the envy of the neighbouring states ; so 
that the princes and people who bordered upon them 
began to seek occasions of quarrelling with them, 
The alliances they could form were hut fewi for 
most of the neighbouring states avoided embroiling 
themselves on their account. The llomans seeing 
that they had nothing to trust to but their own con ■ 
duct, found it necessary 1 to bestir themselves with 
great diligence , to make vigoi ous pi epai ations , to ex 
ate one another , to face their enemies m the fields and 
to hazard their lives in defence of their libei ty, their 
counti y, and their families. And when by their valour 
they had repulsed the enemy , they gave assistance 
to their allies, and gained friendships by often giv- 
ing 2 and seldom demanding f avows of that sort 
They had, by this time, established a i cgulai form 
of government, to wit, the monarchical, and a senate, 
consisting of men advanced in years, and grown wise 
by experience , though infirm of body, consulted with 
their Jungs upon all important matters , and, on 
account of their age and care of their counti y, were 
called Fatheis Afterwards, when Jungly power, 
which was 01 igmally established for the preservation 
of liberty , and the advantage of the state, came to 
degenerate into lawless tyranny , they found it neces- 
sary to alter the form of government , and to put tks 
supreme power into the hands of two chief magistrates 
to be held for one year only ; hoping, by this con- 


1 This sentence is to be spoken somewhat quicker than the 
rest, to express earnestness. 

8 The wor<is often q and seldom demanding, being in 
antithesis to one another, most he expressed with snch an 
emphasis as m ay point out the antithesis, oi opposition. 
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trimnce , to prevent the lad effects naturally aiising 
from the eawrfotanZ iicentiousn ess of princes, and the 
mdefeasible tenure by wh ch they generally imagine 
they hold their sovereignty , &c. — Sallust .* 


n. — NARRATION. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, showed how far he Narration, 
was from being happy, even whilst he abounded in 
riches, and all the pleasures which riches can procure . 

Damocles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting 
him upon his power , his treasures , and the magnifi- 
cence of his roytfZ state, and affirming, that no monarch 

was gi eater or happiei than he. u Have you a Questioning 
mind, Damocles,” says the king, “ to taste this happi- 
ness , and know by experience what my enjoyments are, 
of which you have so high an idea?' Damocles 
gladly accepted the offer , upon which the king 
ordered that a royal banquet should be prepared, 
and a gilded couch placed for him, covered with lich 
embroidery, and side-boards loaded with gold and 
silver plate of immense value . Pages of extraordi- 
nary beauty were ordeied to wait on him at table, 
and to obey his commands with the greatest readi - 


i The reader is, once for all, desned to take notice, that I 
ha\e not scrupled to alter both the sen.se and the woids m 
many, if not most, of the following passages, taken both from 
the ancients and the moderns. Fox my design was to put toge- 
ther a set of lessons useful for practice, which did not restrict 
me to the very words of any author. I ha\ e endeavoured to 
make each lesson a complete piece, which obliged me to insert 
matter oi my own 1 have excluded improper sentiments, and 
have substituted modem expressions for some antiquated ones 
which 1 thought joung people would be puz/led to understand, 
and I ha\e inserted a few fancies which occuned to me m 
copying out some of the passages, to render them more divert- 
ing to youth, whose taste long experience has given me some 
knowledge of. 
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ness and tlie most profound submission Neither 
ointments , chaplets of flowers, nor rich pet fumes were 
wanting The table was loaded with the most exqui- 
site delicacies of eve i y kind. Damocles fancied him- 
self am ongst the gods. In the midst of all his hap- 
piness he sees let down from the roof exactly over 
his neck , 1 2 as he lay indulging himself m state, a glit - 
tei mg sword hung by a single hair The sight of 
destruction thus threatening him from on high soon 
put a stop to his joy and revelling The pomp of his 
attendants , and the glitter of the carved plate , gave 
him no longer any pleasure. He dreads to stretch 
forth his hand to the table He throws off the chaplet 
i t of roses. He hastens to remove from his dangerous 
situation , and at last begs the lung to restore him to 
his form t humble condition , having no desire to 
enjoy an) longer such a dreadful kmd of happiness 


III — ARGUING 2 

Ho one who has made the smallest progress in mathe- 
matics can avoid observing, that mathematical demon- 
strations are accompanied with suck a kmd of evi- 
dence as overcomes obstinacy insupei able by many 
other kinds of reasoning Hence it is that so many 
learned men have laboured to illustrate other sciences 
with this sort of evidence ; and it is certain, that the 
study of mathematics has given light to sciences very 


1 The ancients reclined on couches while at dinner. 

2 Arguing reepmes a cool, sedate, attentive aspect, and a clear, 
slow,emphatical accent, with much demonstiation by the hand 
It differs from Teaching m this, that the look of authonty is not 
wanting m Arguing [Walker says, Arguing assumes some- 
what of authonty, as if fully convinced of the tiuth of what 
it pleads for, and sometimes nses to gieat vehemence and 
energy of assertion ”] 
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little connected with them. But u hat will not wrong- 
headed men abuse 1 This advantage, which mathe- 
matical reasoning has for discoveung tiuth, hath 
given occasion to some to reject tiuth itself, though 
supported by the most unexceptionable arguments. 
Contending that nothing is to be taken foi tiuth but 
what is proved by mathematical demonstration, they 
m many cases take away every criterion of ti uth, while 
they boast that the) defend the only infallible one . 

But how easy is it to show the absurdity of such Questioning 
a way of philosophizing ? Ask those gentlemen 
whethei they have any more doubt that there were 
m foimer times such men as Alexander and Caesar, 
than whether all the angles of a plane triangle amount 
to the sum of one hvndied and eighty degrees , they 
cavnot pretend that they believe the latter at all more 
1 irmly than the former, yet they have geometrical 
demon sti ation foi the latter , and nothing moie than 
mere moral evidence for the foi mer Does not this 
show that many things to be leceived are actually 
leeeived even by themselves, for truth , for certain 
truth, which are not capable of mathematical demon- 
sti ation’ 

Theie is, theiefore, an evidence diffei ent from Arguing 
mathematical, to which we cannot deny our assent, 
and it is called by later philosophers moi al evidence , 
as the persuasion arising from it is called moral cer- 
tainty — a certainty as real and as much to be 
depended upon as mathematical , though of a different 
species Nor is there any more difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how this may be than m conceiving that two 
buildings ma) be both sufficiently substantial, and to 
all the intents and purposes of buildings equally so. 
though the one may be of marble and the other of 
Portland stone. 

The object of mathematics is quantity . The 
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a twinge of the toothache , or an affiont fiom an m- 
ferior , make the mighty Ccesar foiget that he was> 
emperor of the world ? — Montaigne . 


vi. — COMPLAINT 

Humorous petition of a French gentleman to the king, who 
had gi'en him a title, to which his income was not equal, 
by reason of the weight of the taves leued fiom his estate. 
[After acknowledging the honour done him by the king’s con- 
fen mg on him a title, he goes on as follows ] 

Your Majesty has only made me moie unhappy by 
giving me a title; for there is nothing moie pitiable 
than & gentleman laden with a knapsach This empty 
sound \ which I was such a fool as to be ambitious of, 
does not keep away hunger. I know well enough, 
that gloiy makes us live after we are dead , but m 
this world a man has but a poor time of it, if be has 
not a bit of h ead to put m lus mouth, I had but a 
little bit of land on the banks of the Ithone, on which 
I made a shift to live. But as it is now taxed , any- 
body may have it from me ; for I suppose I shall soon, 
with my title and estate , be glad of an alms-house 
for my seat I have no resow ces, if there be a pio- 
secution commenced against me, as they threaten, 
but in your Majesty’s goodness . If indeed my fate 
is to be decided by that, I am m no danger, but 
shall laugh at them all If your Majesty were to 
seize my poor pat? imony whole , what would a few 
acres of marsh land be to the mighty monaich of 
France and Nava? re ? It bears nothing but willows. 
and your Majesty values no trees but the laurel I 
therefore beseech your Majesty to give me leave to 
enjoy what my little spot brings m, without deduction 
All that a poor subject asks of your Majesty is, that 
your Majesty would ask nothin or of him. 
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VII — PETITIONING WITH DEJECTION. 

Presented to the Fiench king by a disgraced minister 

Being weary of the useless life 1 live at present, I Dejection, 
take the libei ty of imploring , with profound submis- 
sion, your Majesty , that I may have leave to seek an 
honourable death m your Majesty’s service , After 
the disappointments and i evei ses of fortune which I 
have had to struggle with, my expectations of using Humble ie- 
again to prospei lty ai e bi ought low enough But it monstaance. 
would be a satisfaction to me that my real character 
were known to your Majesty , which it it Mere, I 
flatter my self I should ha\e your Majesty’s indul- 
gence , nay your esteem. Refuse not , most gracious Beseeching. 
Sovereign , the means foi gaining this end to a man 
who is ready to shed hi& blood m proof of Ins loyalty 
and affection to your Majesty 'Were my own pn- 
vate interest alone concerned, I should be peculnuly 
cautious how I intruded upon your Majesty with 
these solicitations But as the only happiness I desire Earnest soil 
in this woild is to have an oppoitunity of serving my Cltat1011 
king and country , I humbly hope I may he foi given, % 
though I urge my suit with some warmth and impoi- 
tunity I do not presume, Sn*e, to claim a total ex- 
emption fiom haidship I pietend to no light to 
live a life of indulgence All I ash is, to change 
one punishment for another . And I beseech your 
Majesty to ha Ye some consideration for my past sei- 
viees; and that a year's imp? isonment, five years' 
exile , the ruin* of my fortune , tfie submission with 
which I have borne these punishments , and the zeal 
I still am ready to show for y our Majesty’s service, 
may plead in my favour, and disarm y r our Maj'esty 
of your indignation against me. It is true, that in Humble re- 
making y r our Majesty the offer of my life, I offer moustrance * 
what is of little value even to myself But it is all 
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I have to offer. The misfortune I have lam under, 
these six years , of your Majesty's displeasure , has 
rendered life so insipid to me, that, besides the honour 
of losing it in your Majesty's service , the prospect of 
an end being by death put to my vexations, makes 
the thought of my dissolution pleasing to me. If it 
should seem good to your Majesty to finish my dis- 
tresses the other way , I mean by your most gracious 
pardon, the obligation will be still greater, and to 
the zeal I have fbr your Majesty’s interest , I shall 
think myself obliged to add gratitude suitable to so 
important a favour . May heaven touch the heai t of 
your Majesty , that you may at last forgive your sin- 
cerely penitent subject . No one knows better than 
your Majesty that' it is as . great to forgive as to 
punish . If I alone am doomed to have no benefit 
from that goodness, which extends to so many , my 
lot must be peculiarly calamitous . 


VIII — DISCOURSING — INFORMATION. 

Part of Socrates’s speech to Montaigne, translated from the 
French “ Dialogues of the Dead ” 

Antiquity is an object of a peculiar soft • distance 
magnifies it. If yoff had been personally acquainted 
with Aristotle, PRocion, and me, you would have 
found nothing m us very different from what you 
may find m people of your own age , What com- 
monly prejudices us in favour of antiquity is, that 
we are prejudiced pgaintf out own times . " We raise 
the ancients, that we may depress the moderns. 
When we ancients were alive, we esteemed our ances- 
tors more than they deserved And our postenty 
esteem us more than we deserve But the vei y ti uth 
of the matter is, our ancestors, and we and our pos- 
terity, are all very much alike . 
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IX. — A LOVE-SICK SHEPHERD’S COMPLAINT. 

Ah-well-a-day how long must I endure Lamenta- 

Tins pining pain? 1 * * * Or who shall speed my cure? tI0n * 

Fond love no cu?e will have ; seeks no repose 3 < ^ngmsh, 

Delights m gnef nor any measure knows 
2 Lo ! now the moon begins in clouds to rise, Compliant. 

The bright’mng stars bespangle all the skies, 

The winds aie hush’d ; the dews distil ; and sleep 
Hath clos’d the eyelids of my weary sheep 
Z I only with the prowling wolf constrain’d Anguish 

*All night to wahe "With hunger he is pain'd, 

And I u ith love His hungei he may tame , 

But who can quench, 5 0 cruelJLoie f thy flame’ 

Whilom did I, all as this poplar fan* Laraenta. 


Upraise my heedless head, devoid of care; 

*Mong lustie routs the chef for wanton game ; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 
Who better seen than I m shepherds* arts, 

To please the lads, and win the lasses’ hearts ’ 
How deftly to mine oaten 1 eed so sweet 
Wont they upon the green to shift their feet > 
And weaned m the dance how would they yearn 
Some well- devised tale from me to learn * 

For many a song, and tale of ^mirth, had I 
To chase the loit’i mg sun adown the sky 
But ah ! since Lucy coy deep ui ought her spite 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight , 

The jolly youths I fly ; and all alone 

To tocks and woods pour forth my fruitless mean 


1 The words pining pain cannot he spoken too slowly 

8 These four lines are to be spoken slowly, and with a torpid 
uniformity of tone, 

8 The speaker is to seem roused here, as by a sudden puny, 

* These four words to express extreme anguish 

* A stop before and after the words, O cruel lots, which are 
to be expressed with exclamation of anguish. 
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Oh i leave thy cruelty, relentless fair, 

Ere, lingering long, I perish thiough despair 
Had Rosalind been mistress of my mind, 

Though not so fair, she would have piov’d more kind 
Oh, think, unwitting maid ’ while ) et is time, 

How flying years impair the youthful prime I 
Thy vu gm bloom will not for ever stay, 

And flow’rs, though left ungather’d, will decay . 

The flow’is, anew, returning seasons bung; 

But faded beauty has no second sp?wg , 
i — My words are wind > — She, deaf to all my cries , 
Takes pleasure m the mischief of her eyes 

A Philips 

* 

X — AUTHORITY ^ AND FORBIDDING. 

Jupitei foibids the gods and goddesses taking any pait in the 
contention between the Cheeks and Trojans 

Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

Spi mkled with rosy light the dewy lawn ; 

When J ove conven’d the senate of the skies, 

Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops anse 
The sire of gods his awful silence broke , 

The heav’ns attentive trembled as he spoke 
“ Celestial states 1 immortal gods 1 give ear ; 2 
Hear our decree ; and leo'reuce what ye hear. 

The fix'd decree , which not all heav'n can move , 
Thou Fate * fulfil it , and ye, Pow'is, approve , 
l What god shall enter yon forbidden field, 

"Who yields assistance, or but wills to yield. 

Back to the skies with shame he shall be di iv'n 
Gash'd with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heav'n. 


1 A long pause. 

2 There are thiee pretty long pauses to be made in this line, 
at the words stales, gods, and ear . 
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Or fiom our sacred hill with fury thrown Threaten -ng 

Deep* in the dark Taitarean gulph shall groan ; 

With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors , 

And lock'd by hell's mew? able doors ; 

As deep beneath th’ infernal centre hurl'd , 

As fi om that centre to th’ ethereal wo? Id L 
Let each submissive, d\ ead those dire abodes , 

Nor tempt the vengeance of the god of gods 

League all your foices, then, ye Pow’rs above 3 Challenging, 

Your strength unite against the might of Jove . 

Let down our golden everlasting chain , 

Whose strong embiace holds heav'n and earth and 
main . 

St? me all , of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag by this the thund '? er clown to ea? th. 

Ye strive m vain. If I but stretch this hand, Contempt. 

I heave the gods, the ocean , and the land, 

I fix the chain tog? eat Olympus' height , 

And the vast world hangs trembling m my sight. 

For such I ?eign unbounded , and above , 

And such are men , and gods, compar’d to Jove ” 


XI — CONTEMPT OF THE COMMON OBJECTS 0T PURSUIT. 

Honour Kadi sha?ne, from no condition lise; Teaching 

Act well youi pa?t , there all the honour lies. 

Fortune m,men has some small diff'rence made; 

One flaunts in tags ; one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler apron'd ', and the parson gown'd; 

Th o friar hooded , and the monarch crown'd 
“ What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl* Questioning 
Til tell you, friend 1 A wise man and a fool. Informing 


i This Jine (“ I’ll tell you, friend,” &c ) maybe expressed m 
a sort of important half-whiter, and with Significant looks and 
nods, as if a gland secret was told 
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Teaching You’ll find, if once the wise man acts the monk ; 

Or, cobbler -like , the parson will be drunk; 
Approbation Worth makes the man, and want of it th q fellow t 
Contempt The rest is all but leather or pi unella 

Boast the pure blood of an illustnous race 
In quiet flow from Liter ece to Luciece .* 

But by \ our father's woith, if yours you uue, 
Count me those only, who were good and great. 
Go f if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. 
Go! and pietend, your family is young , 

Nor own, jour fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, 01 cowards ? 
Alas 1 not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatness . Say, where gi eatness lies? 
Questioning Wheie, but among the heroes and the wise * 

Sneer Heroes are much the same, it is agieed, 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 
Contempt, The whole strange purpose of tlieii lives to find, 
iOr make — an enemy of all mankind , 

3STot one looks backward; onward still I e gees, 

Yet ne’er looks forward, farther than his nose 
No less alike the politic and uise; 

2 A11 sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes. 

Men in their loose , unguarded hours they take; 
Not that themselves aie wise , hut others weak 
Remon- But grant that those can conquer; these can cheat; 
Btiance. »Xis phrase absurd to call a villain great 
Aversion Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave 
Approbation Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or, failing, smiles in exile, or in chains, . 

1 1 have put a pause after make, though contrary to general 
rules, to mark the antithesis between find and male more 
tiactly 

* “ All sly, slow things,' 1 to be pronounced very slowly, mi 
with a mmanq look 
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Like good Aurelius let liim reign , or bleed 
Like Socrates , that man is great indeed. 

What’s jfawie ? A fancied life in others' breath ; 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death 
Just what you hear you have ; and what’s unknown , 
The same (my lord!) if Tulhfs or your own 
All , that we feel of it, begins and ends, 

In the small circle of out foes or fiends. 

To all besides as much an empty shade , 

An Eugene living , as a Ccesar dead ; 

Alike 01 01 where , they shone, or 

Or on the Rubicon or on the Rhine. 

A irif-s & feather, and a chief a 7 od; 

An honest man's the noblest work of God 
Fame but fi om death a villain's name can save, 

As justice tears his body from the grave; 

When what t’ oblivion better were resign’d, 

Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foieign , but of true desert; 

Plays round the head . but comes not to the heau 
One self-approving houi whole yeai s outweighs 
Of stupid Harers , and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Than Ccesar with a senate at his heels. 

In pai ts superior what advantage lies 0 
Tell (foi you can) what is it to be wise * 

'Tis but to hiow how little can be known ; 

To see all othei s' faults, and feel our own • 
Condemn’d in bus'ness , or m ai ts, to drudge 
Without ^-second, and without a judge. 

Truths would you teach , to save a sinking land, 

All fear; none aid you ; and few understand . 
Painful pre-eminence f yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account , 
Make fair deductions , see to what they mount , 

G 


Admiration. 

Deprecating 


Contempt 
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Aversion 
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Concern 
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How much of other each is sure to cast ; 

How each foi other oft is wholly lost , 

How inconsistent greater goods with these; 

How sometimes life is risk’d, and always ease ; 
Think , and if still such things thy envy call, 
Questioning, Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they jail ? 
Contempt To sigh foi ? ihands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umb? a, or Sd Billy . 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 

Look but on G) ipas , or on Gnpui wife. 

Concern If parts allure thee, think how Bacon slim’d, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind . 

Contempt Or lavish’d with the whistling of a name , 

Aveision See Ci omwell damn'd to everlasting fame; 

Teaching If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

Pope 

XII — HORRORS OR WAR, 

Tupdation How had the Grecians snatch’d a shot )cpa i * ,t 1 
And buckled on their shining aims m ha\te. 
Perplexity. Troy lous’d as soon; for on that (head fid day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 
Trepidation The gates unfolding pom forth all their tiain. 
Squad) ons on squadrons cloud the dusty plain; 
Men, steeds , and chin wh shale the h embhng ground'. 
The jumidt thickens , and the sides icsound 
l And now with shouts the shocking 3 ai mm clos’d, 
To lances lances , shields to shields oppos’d , 

Host agamst host their shadowy legions chew; 

The sounding darts in v on tempests flew, 

1 To be spoken quirk and loud 

[ 3 Shotkimj ; that is, the ev countering armies Shock is 

derived irom shake, and piopeily means a concussion ] 
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Victors and vanquish'd join pomiscuous cries ; 
Triumphant shouts and dying gi oans arise ; 

With streaming tlood the slipp’ry fields are dy’d, 
And slaughter'd heioes swell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increasing bright. 

O’er heavVs clear azure spread the sacred light, 
Pi omiscuous death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverse battle gor'd w ith equal wounds. 

But when the sun the height of lieav’n ascends, 
The sue of gods his golden scales suspends 
With equal hand , in these explores the fate 
Of Gieece and T> oy. an & pois'd the mighty weight. 
Press'd with its load the Grecian balance lies 
Low stink on earth , the Tiojan stakes the skies 
Then Jove from Ida’s top his honor spreads 9 
The clouds hurst dieadful o’er the Grecian heads; 
Thick lightnings flash , the mutt' ring thunder lolls , 
Their sti ength he u it hers, and unmans their souls. 
Before hio math the tiemblmg hosts let ire, 

The god m tenuis, and the skies on file. 

Pope's Homer . 


X1H — SUBLIME A TSD TEBBIBLE PESCKICTfON. 

The fight about Patioclus’s body bioken off by Achilles's 
appealing on the lampait, unearned, and calling 13 loud 

Tun heio rose ; 

Her aegis Pallas o’ei hisshouldei thous. 

Around 3ns blows a golden cloud she spi ead , 

A stream of glory flam'd above his head 
As whenfiom some beleaguer’d town au*f\ 

The smokes high-cvrhng to the sliatb d sines, 

(Seen from some island o’er the nnun aira 
When men distiess’d hang out the sign of war,) 
With long-pi ejected learns the seas aie hight , 

And heav’n’s wide each reflects the luddy light , 


Horror, 


Awe. 


Horror 


Admiration, 
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1 a roi 


Ccmpl un- 
i> ~ with 
i Faction. 

IV i 


So from Achilles’ head the splendours rise , 
Reflecting blaze on blaze against the skies. 

Forth ?na? ch'd the chiefs and, distant from the crowd, 
High on the rampart 1 2 rais'd his voice aloud . 

With her own shout Minerva swells the sound , 
Troy starts astonish'd, and the shores rebound . 

As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far , 

With shrilling clangor sounds th’ alarm of war, 

So high his di eadful voice the hero rear’d ; 

2 IIosts dropp'd their arms , and trembled as they heard, 
And back the chariots roll, and coursers bound. 
And steeds and men lie mingled on the ground , 
Aghast they see the living lightnings play , 

And turn their eyeballs from th o flashing ray; 
Thrice from the trench his brazen voice he rais’d; 
And thrice they fled confounded and amaz'd; 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd untimely rush'd 
On their own speais, by their own chariots ciush'd. 
While shielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-disputed cat case of the slain 

Pope's Homer. 

XIV — CONJUGAL AITECTION WITH DISTRESS. 

The parting scene between Hector and Andromache. 

tf Too daring prince I Ah, whither dost thou mn ? 
Ah, too foigetful of thy wife and son ! 

And thinlist thou not how wretched we shall be, 

A widow I, an helpless orphan he ’ 

For suie such coinage length of life denies. 

And thou must fall, thy virtue's sac i floe. 

Greece m her single heroes strove m vam • 
hTow hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain t 


1 The reader will hardly need to be told, that such matter 
ought to he e\piessed with a ian>ed loice 

2 These three lines to be spoken guide? than the rest 
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Oh, giant me, gods ’ ere Hector meets his doom, Defecation. 
All I can ask of keav’n, an early tomb 1 
So shall my days m one sad tenor run, 

And end -with sonows , as they hist begun. 

JSfo parent now remains my griefs to shea e, Luimmung 

Yofather *s aid , no mothei ’s tender care 
Yet while my Hector still sui vmes, I see Co nfo1t 

My father , mothei , brethren , all m thee 


Alas f my pai ents , h othei s, hundred , all, A ?i' x elu **- 

Once more will perish , if my Hector fall 
Thy wife, thy infant , m thy danger shaie. 

Oh, prove a husband's and a parent's care Entieatmg 

That quarter most the skilful Gieeks annoy, Apiuehtu- 

Wliere yon wild fig-tices join the wall of Tioy Slun 
Thou from this tow'i defend th’ important post , 

There Agamemnon points his di eadful host , 

That pass Tydides, Ajax , sti ive to gain. 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires Ins train 
Thnce our bold foes th o fierce attach have giv’n, 

Or led by hopes, 01 dictated fiom heav'n. 

Let others m the field their arms employ ; Entieatrog 

But stay my Hector here , and guard his Troy.” 

The chief replied, u That post shall be my eaie; Course 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the sons of Troy , m arms renown' d, 

And Troy’s proud dames ^ whose garments sweep the 
ground, 

Attaint the lustre of my former name , 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? Aieision 

My early youth was bred to warlike pains , Courage. 

My soul impels me to the martial plains 
Still foremost let me stand to guard the throne , 

To save my father's honours and my own. 

Yet come it will ' the day decreed by fates ' Appidien. 

(How my heart trembles , while my tongue relates ') 
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Patriotic The da y when thou, imperial Troy ' must bends 

gnef Must see thy wamors fall, thy glories end 
Gnet with And yet no pi esage dn e so wounds my mind, 
affection My mother's death, the mm of my hind; 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore. 

Not all my brother § gasping on the shore , 

As thine , Andromache f — thy griefs I dread f 
I see thee trembling, weeping , captive led. 

In Aigive looms our battles to design , 

And ivoes, of which so large a part was thine . 
There while you groan beneath the load of life, 
insulting. They cry, ‘Behold the mighty Hectoi's wife’’ 

Some haughty Greek , who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

Pity The thoughts of glory past , and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ' 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day , 

Press’d with a load of monumental clay 
Thy Hector, wrapt m evei lasting sleep. 

Shall neither hear thee sigh , nor see thee weep ” 
N«u ration Thus having spoke, th’ illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy *, 
Tuniu ness. The babe clung, ciying, to his nuise’s bieast 

Scar'd with the dazzling helm and nodding crest t 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smil'd. 

And Hector hastened to relieve his child; 

The ghtt'rmg terrors from his hows unbound. 
And plac’d the beaming helmet on ihe ground. 
Then kiss'd the child \ and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the gods pref err'd & parent's prayer 
intercession. 0 Thou , whose glory fills th* ethereal throne , 
And all ye deathless Pow'rs! protect my son 1 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 

To guard the 'Ti ojans, to defend the crown , 
Against his country's foes the war to wage. 

And rise the Hector of the future age ' 
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So when triumphant fiom successful toils 
Of heroes slain , he bears the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may hail him with deserv'd acclaim , 
And say, 4 This chief transcends his father's fame/ 
While pleas'd amidst the gen’ral shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heai t overflows with joy," 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms , 
Bestor’d the pleasing burden to her arms; 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose , and with a smile survey'd. 

The troubled pleasure soon chastis'd with fear , 

She mingled with the smile a falling tear . 


XV — MOUKATUL DESCRIPTION. 

Fiom iEneas’s account of the Sack of Troy 

Am were attentive to the godlike man , , 

When from his lofty couch he thus began; 

Gieat queen f >vhat you command me to i elate 
Benews the sad remembrance of our fate ; 

An empire fiom its old foundations rent, 

And ev'ry wo the Trojans underwent; 

A populous city ma<}e a desert place ; 

All that I saw, and part of winch I was, 

Not ev’n the hardest of oxer foes could hear, 

Nor stein Ulysses tell without a tear. 

*Twas now the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies uom with toils, our minds with cares , 
When Hector's ghost befoie my sight appears; 
Shrouded m blood be stood, and bath'd m tears. 
Such as when by th z fierce T elides slain, 

Thessalian coursers dragg'd him o’er the plain. 
Swoll'n were his feet , as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the pieic'd limbs: his body black with dust 


Tenderness. 

Apprehen- 

sion 

Attention 

Hespect. 

Gnef. 

Horror 

Pity. 
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IIoi i or 
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Unlike that Hector , who return'd from tolls 
Of war triumphant in JEacian spoils ; 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks rctue , 
Hurling amidst their fleets the Ph ygtanflre. 

Iiis hair and beard were clotted stiff with gore; 
The' ghastly wounds he foi his country bore , 

How stream'd afresh . 

I wept to see the visionary man, 

And whilst my trance continu’d, thus began. 

0 light of Trojans , and support of Troy, 

'Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy f 
0 long expected by thy friends f fiom whence 
Art thou so late return’d to our defence ? 

Alas > what wounds are these ? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face ? 

} The spectre , groaning fiom his inmost breast, 
This warning in these mournful words express'd; 
Haste , goddess-born ! Escape , by timely flight. 

The flames and horrors of this fatal night 
The foes already have possess'd our wall', 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her jail. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name , 

Enough to country , and to deathless fame. 

If by a mortal arm m y father's throne 

Could have been sav'd, this arm the feat had done . 

Troy now commends to thee her future state. 

And gives her gods companions of thy fate 
Under their umbrage 1 2 hope for happier walls, 

And follow where thy various fortune calls , 

8 He said, and brought from forth the sacred choir, 
The gods, and relics of th’ immortal fire. 

1 a The spectre /’ See. These two lines, and the ghost’s 
speech, are to be spoken in a deep and hollow %oice, slowly 
and solemnly, with little rising or Jailing 

Umbrage ” is here used in its pnmaiy sense, namely, 
made ; protection , auspices ] ' 

8 “ He said, and,” &c. Here the voice resumes its usual key. 
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Now peals of shouts come tkund’nng from afar. Trepidation. 
Cries, th eats , and loud lament, and mingled war. 

The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof fiom streets , embosom’d close with wood; 

Louder and louder stilly I hear 111* alarms 
Of human cries distinct , and clashing arms . 

Fear hr olte my slumbers . 

I mount the terrace, thence the town survey , 

And listen what the swelling sounds convey. 

Then Hector’s faith was manifestly Clear’d; 

And Grecian fraud m open light appear’d 
The palace of Deiphobus ascends 
In smoky flames , and catches on hh friends. 

Uealegon 1 burns next ; the teas are bright 
With splendours not their own, and shine with spar ti- 
ling light . 

New clamours and new clangours now arise. 

The trumpet’s voice, with agonizing cries. 

With frenzy seiz’d I run to meet th’ alarms , Courage. 

Resolv’d on death , lcsolv’d to die in arms. 

But first to gather friends, with idiom t’ oppose, 

If fortune favour’d, and repel th efues. 

By courage rous’d, by love of country fir’d. 

With sense of honour and revenge umpir’d 
Fantheus, Apollo’s priest , a sacred name , Tk R ation. 

Had ’scap’d the Grecian swords, and pass’d the flame. 

With relics loaded to my doors he fled. 

And by the hand his tender gr andson led 

What hope, 0 Pantheus ? Whither can we run? Questioning ' 
Where make a stand ? Or what may yet be done ? 

Scarce had I spoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 

& Troy — is no more / Her glories now are gone . GnsL 

[ i “ Ucaleyonhnms next ” In imitation of the original, the 
owner of the house is, by metonymy, put for the house itself j 
3 “ Troy is no more *’ Such short penods, comprehending 
much m few words, may often recei\ e additional force by a 
ikort pause between the nominative and the verb. 
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Awe 

Horror. 


Clinging 

Reproof 

Wonder. 


The, fatal day , th* appointed horn is come , 

When wrathful Jove's it revocable doom 
Transfer s the Ti ojan state to Gr ecian hands • 

Our city's wrapt in flames, the Joe commands . 

To sev'ral posts their parties they divide ; 

Some block the narrow sti eets , some scour the wide. 
The bold they kill, th’ unwary they surpnse. 

Who fights meets death, and death him who 
flies. 

Dry den's Vugil 


XVI ASKING, REPROOF, APPROBATION. 

A troop came next, who clowns and armour wore , 1 2 
And proud defiance m their looks they bore 

44 For theef they cried, 44 amidst alarms and strife, 
We sail’d in tempests down the stream of life, 

For thee whole nations fill'd with fire and blood. 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
2 Those ills we dar'd , thy inspnation own ; 

What vii tue seem’d, was done for thee alone.” 
u Ambitious fools the queen replied and frown’d, 
“ Be all your deeds in dark oblivion di own'd 
There sleep foi got with mighty tyrants gone. 

Your statues moulder'd and your names unknoion ” 
A sudden cloud straight snatch'd them from my sight, 
And each majestic phantom sunk m night 
Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their mien . 


1 The pupil, if he has not read the 44 Temple of Fame'' (from 
which this extract is taken,) must be mfoimed of the plot of 
the poem, viz. The authoi repiesonts numbers of the pur- 
sues of fame, as repaumg, in eiowds, to the temple of that 
goddess, m quest of her appiobation, who are differently re- 
ceived by her, according to their respecth e merits, &c. 

2 “ Those ills," &c The meaning of this line (which is not 
too obvious) is, 44 Our being guilty of such extravagances, 
shows how eager we were to obtain a name ” 
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“ Great idol of mankind! We neither claim indifference. 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame. 

But safe m deseits fiom th’ applause of men, 

Would die unheard of as we liv'd unseen . 

'Tis all we beg thee to conceal fiom sight 
Those acts of goodness which themselves requite . 

Oh, let us still the sea et joy partake, Delight 

To follow vn tue ev’n for virtue's sake.” 

“ And live tkeie men who shght immortal fame ? Wonder 
"Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 

But, moi tala' know 'tis still our greatest pride Informing. 
To blaze those vu tues which the good would hide 
Rise, Muses ! Rise * Add all your tuneful breath t Exutmg 
These must not sleep m daihiess and in death 
She said. Tn air the trembling music floats , Pleasing 

And on the winds triumphant suell the notes, description. 

So soft , though high ; so loud, and yet so clea ? , 

Ev’n liafnmg angels lean from heart n to hear. 

To fa) thest shores th* amhosial spirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the shies. 

While thus I stood intent to see and hear , 

One came, methought, and whisper'd in my ear 

“ 2 What could thus high thy rash ambition raise? Questioning 
Art thou, fond youth f a candidate for pi aise ?'* vv lLl1 reproof * 

’Tr* true, said I, not void of hopes I came ; Apology. 

For who so fond, as youthful bards , of fame? 

J$\itfew, alas! the casual blessing boast. Concern. 

So hard to gain, so easy to be lost. 

How vain that second life m others' breath , 

Th* estate which wits inherit after death 1 
Rase, health , and life, for this they must resign 
( Unsure the tenure, and how vast th efne') 

1 To be spoken as melodiously as possible 

2 lt What could thus high," &c , must be spoken with a lower 
voice than the foregoing 
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The great man’s curse, without the gains, endure, 
Though wretched, flatten'd, and though envied , pooh 
All luckless wits their enemies profess’d, 

And all successful, jealous fiends at best. 
Indifference. Hi or fame I slight , nor for her favours call , 

She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at alL 
But if the purchase costs so dear a pi ice , 

Apprehen- As soothing folly or exalting vice ; 

sion of evil jf Muse must flatter lawless sway , 

And follow still, where fortune leads the way; 

Or if no basis bear my ? ising name , 

But the falVn ruins of anothei's fame; 

Deprecation, Then teach me, heav'n, to scorn the guilty bays , 

Drive from my h east that wretched lust of praise. 
Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown , 

Oh, grant me honest fame; or grant me nonet 

Pope . 


XVII — SATIRICAL DESCRIPTION. 

Sneer, o~ ’Tis from high life high characteis are drawn* 
mock praise.^ ga j n ^ m cra p e ls twice a samt m lawn 
A judge is just; a chane'llor—jnster still, 

A gownman , team'd, a bishop — what you will. 

Wise , if a minister; but if a king , 

More wise , more just, more team'd, more every thing. 
Teaching ’Tis education forms the common mind ; 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 

Boasting. 1 Boastful and rough , your first son is a squire. 

Smooth The next a tradesman, meek , and much a liar. 

Strut. Tom stmts a soldier , open , bold, and brave; 

Sneak. Will sneaks a scriv'ner, an exceeding knave . 


1 Though these lines contain desc? zpizons, or characters, they 
may be expressed with action, almost as if they were spee6hes> 
This first line “ Boastful and ? ough &c , may be spoken with 
the action of hoasimg; and so to r the rest. 
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Is lie a churchman ? Then he’s fond of pow’r, 

A Quake? ? *Sly. A Presbyterian? *Sour. 

A smart free-thinker * All things m an hour 
Ask men’s opinions — Seoto now shall tell 
How trade increases , and the world goes well. 
Strike off his pension by the setting sun, 

And Britain , if not Europe , is undone . 

Mannei s with foi tunes , humoui s turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times 
Search then the luhng passion. There alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known . 

This clue once found unravels all the rest , 

The p? ospect clears , and Wharton stands confest ; 
Wharton 1 the scorn c and wonder d of our days. 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise. 

Born With whate’er could win it from the wise , 
Women and fools must like him , or he dies . 

Though wond’ring senates hung on all he 
The must /ictzZ him master of the joke. 

Shall parts 50 various aim at nothing new ? 

He’ll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 

A salmon's belly , Helluo, 1 was thy fate; 2 
The doctor call’d, declaies all help too late. 
“Mercy,” ciies Helluo, “ mercy on my soul f 
Is there no hope $ Alas 1 then bung the jowl ” 3 
“ Odious 1 in woollen f ’Twould a saint provoke 
Were the last woids that pool Naicissa spoke. 

“ No ; let a charming chintz and Brussels lace , 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 
One need not , sure, be ugly, though one’s dead ; 
And — Betty — grve this cheek — a little — red." 


1 “ Helluo ‘ l1 signifies glutton 

2 That is, a surfeit ot flesh salmon was thy death 

3 The glutton will continue to indulge his appetite (so indeed 
will every habitual offender m e\ery kind) in spite of all con- 
sequences. 


Pnde 
a Form, it. 
b Peeush. 
Foppery 


Teaching. 


e Contempt. 
^Admiration 

Eager. 

Admiration. 

Contempt 


Trepidation 

Deprecation. 
Grief with 
sickness. 
Aversion. 

Weakness. 


Expiring. 



Civil with, 
weakness 

Guef 

W eepmg 

Weals. 

Dignity 

Praying 


Giatitude, 

Vexation. 
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The courtier smooth , who forty years had shin’d 
An humble servant to all human kind , 

Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could 
stir , 

“If where I’m going 1 could — serve you, sir," 

44 1 give, and I devise old Euclio said, 

And sigh’d, 4C my lands and tenements to jSTed ” 

44 Your money, sir?” 4 4 My money , sir ! — What — all? 
Why — if I must — (then wept)— I give it — Paul ” 
“The manor , sir — “The manor 1” 44 Hold,” he cried, 
“ I cannot — must not part with that” — and died 
And you, brave Cobham i at your latest heath 
Shall feel your riding passion st ? ong in death 
Such in that moment, as m all the past, 

44 Oh, save my country, heav'nT shall he your last 

Pope 


xvirr — vexation — pertness — cringing. 
Pope's complaint of the impel tmence of scribblers 

Friend 1 to my life t (which did not you pi along, 
£ The world had wanted many an idle song) 
What drop, or nostrum , can this plague remove t 
Or which must end me; a fool's math or love? 

A dire dilemma l Either way I’m sped. 

If foes, they write, if friends, Ih gv read me dead. 
Seiz'd, and tied down to judge, how wretched I f 
Who can't be silent, and who will not he. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grave exceeds all pow'r of face . 

I sit with sad civility; I read 

With serious anguish , and an aching head; 


l Dr. Arbuthnot, his fnend and physician 
* 44 The world had wanted ** Thus far ought to he spoken 
•with great emphasis, as if somewhat very important were com- 
ing, and the remaining part of the hue, “many an idle song,** 
in a ludicrous manner. 
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Then di op, at last, but m unwilling ears , 

This saving counsel , “ Keep your piece mne years nl AdnM«g 
* e Kuie years >" cries he, wlio high in Drury-lanc, Ofiei ce with 
Lull'd by soft zephyrs through the broken pane , 

Rftyu <es ere he wakes, and prints before term ends , 

Oblig'd, by hunger — and request of friends 
“ The piece, you think, is incorrect f Why take it 
I’m all submission, what you’d have it, make it.” 

Three thugs another’s modest wishes bound; 
n lyft tends hip, and a prologue , and ten pound 
Pi^holeon 3 sends to me; “ You know his Grace 
' I want a patron — Ask him for a place " 

“ ft PithoIeon hbell'd me” — b But here’s a letter 
Informs you, sir, ’twas when he knew no better . 

Dare you refuse him? 3 Cml invites to dine, 
lie’ll wute a journal, or he’ll turn divine 
Bless me * A packet 1 “ ’Tis a stranger sues , 

A tragedy, an orphan muse.'' 

If 1 dislike it, “ Fanes' death , and rage 
ff I approve, <e Commend it’ to the stage " 

There , thank my stats, my whole commission ends , 

The pi ay* is and I aie, luckily , no ft tends 
Ftr’d , that the house j eject him, U *S death , I’ll Anger. 
print it , 

And shame the fools — Your mi’ rest, sir, with. Lmtot " Cnngmg 
“ Lmtot (dull logue will think your price too Excuse. 


much ” 

“itfot, six, if you revise it and retouch'' Crmging. 

All my demurs but double his attachs . Vexation. 

At List he wluspeis, ,4 Do ; and we go snacks ” Wheedling 
Glad of a quarrel , sir night I c lap the door. Offence. 

“ Sit, let me see you and jour works no more " Dismissing 


— with anger. 

1 Alluding to Horace’s Norittmque premetur m annum ” 

* Pitholeon The name of a foolish ancient poet, 
s “ Cm 1 unites,” &c ; Mr Popo was, it seems, ill used by 
Cml, a bookseller, by the writer of a journal or newspaper, and 
by a ‘ paifcon much bemused in beer,” 


sui p* i.se 


Pertness 

Cringing 

Vexation 

Cringing 

a Offence. 
b Clinging, 

Threatening. 

Surprise. 

Angei 

Cringing 

Comloit. 
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U expect. 


Humility 


Anxiety 


XIX — POLITE CONVERSATION, 

The scene between Mi Bevil and Indiana, in -which she 
endeavours to find out whether he has any other regard f<w 
her than that of rational esteem, 01 Platonic lo\e —Stede 

Bevil — Madam, your most obedient How do yon 
do to-day ’ I am afi aid you u ished me gone last 
mght before I went But you were partly to blame, 
Bor who could leave you in the agieeable humour 
you •were in ’ 

Indiana — If you weie pleased, sir, we were loth 
pleased, for your company, which is always agree- 
able , was more peculiarly so last night. 

Bev. — My company, madam ] You rally I said 
very little 

Ind — Too little you always say, sir, for my xn- 
pi ovement and for my a edit, by the same token, that 
I am afraid )ou gave me an oppoitunity of saying 
too much last night; and unfortunately, when a 
woman is in the talking vein she wants nothing so 
much as to have leave to expose hei self 

Bev — I hope, madam, I shall always have the 
sense to give you leave to expose yourself, as jou 
call it, without inter? uption [Bowing respectfully.] 

Ind — If I had your talents , sir, or your powei , to 
make my actions speak for me, I might be silent , and 
yet pretend to somewhat moie than being agreeable 
But as it is 

Bev — Keally, madam, I know of none of my actiom 
that deserve your attention^ If I might he vain 
of any thing, it is, that I have understanding enough 
to mark you out , madam; fiom all your sex as tie 
most deserving object of my esteem . 

Ind [Aside] — A cold word! Though I cannot 
claim even his esteem . [To him ] Did I think, sir, 
that your esteem for me proceeded from any thing 


Respect 
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in me, and not altogether fiom your own generosity , 

I should be m danger of forfeiting it 

Bev — How 50, madam ? 

Ind — What do you ihinh, sir, would be so likely 
to puff up a weak woman's vanity as the esteem of a 
man of unde? standing? Esteem is the result of cool 
reason , the voluntas y tribute paid to inward worth . 

Who , then, would not be proud of the esteem of a 
person of sense, which is always unbiassed , whilst 
love 1 s often the eilect of weakness. [Looking hard at 
Bevil, who casts down his e} r es respectfully ] Esteem 
arises fiom a higher source, the substantial me? it of 
the mind, 

Bev. — True, madam; and g? eat minds only can 
command it [Bowing respectfully.] The utmost 
pleasure and pnde of my life , madam, is, that I 
endeavour to esteem you as — I ought* 

Ind — [Aside,] — As he ought > Still more perplex - Apprehcn- 
hig • lie ivdfh'*i saves nor kills my hope . I will Sl0n 
tnj him a little farthe ? . [To him ] Now, I think Questioning 
on it, I must beg your opinion , sir, on a point which 
ci eated a debate between my aunt and me, just before 
you came m. She would needs have it, that no man 
ever does any extraordina ? y *■ kindness for a woman 
but from selfish views 

Bev — Well, madam, I cannot say, but I am in Respect, 
the mu hi of he? opinion , if she means by selfish vieivs 
what some understand by the phrase , that is, his 
own pleasine; the highest pleasure human nature is 
capable of, that of being conscious that from his 
superfluity , an innocent and vi? tuous spirit , a person 
whom he thinks one of the prime ornaments of the 
creation , is raised above the temptations and sorrows 
of life, the pleasure of seeing satisfaction , health , 
and gladness h ighten in the countenance of one he 
values above all mankind , What a man bestows in 

a 
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suck a way, may, I think, be said, in one sense, to be 
laid out with a selfish view as much as if he spent it 
in what is called the pleasures of the world ; with 
this difference , that he shows a letter taste in expense. 
Nor should I think this any such extraordinary mat- 
ter of her oism m a man of an easy fortune j Every 
gentleman ought to be capable of this, and I doubt 
not but many are For I hope there are many who 
take more delight in reflection than sensation— in 
thinking than in eating — But what am I doing? 
[Pulls out his watch hastily ] My hour with Mr, 
Myrtle is come — Madam, I must take my leave 
abruptly ; but if you please, will do m\ self the plea- 
sure of waiting on you in the afternoon. Till when, 
madam, your most obedient — [Exit ] 


XX. ANGER — RECONCILIATION 

The scene between Mr. Bevd and Mr Mu tie — Steele. 

Bevil* — Sir, I am extremely obliged to you for this 
honour. 

Myrtle — The time and place, our long acquaint- 
ance , and many other circumstances which affect me 
on this occasion, oblige me, without ceiemonxj or 
conference , to desire that you will comply with the 
request in my letter, of which you have already 
acknowledged the receipt . 

Bev. — Sir, I have received a letter fiom you m a 
very unusual style . But as I am conscious of the 
integrity of my behaviour with respect to j ou, ami 
intend that every thing m this matter shall be your 
own seeking , I shall understand nothing but what )ou 
are pleased to confirm face to face . You aie there- 
fore to take it for granted , that I have forgotten the 
contents of your epistle . 
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Myrt — Your cool behavioui , Mr. Devil, is agree- Anger, 
able to tbe unworthy use you have made of my sim- 
plicity and fianhiess to you And I see \our 
moderation tends to your own advantage, not mine , 
to your own safety, not to justice for the wrongs 
3 ou have done } our fi tend. 

Be\ — M} own safety, Mr Myi tie ’ offince 

31} it — Yorn own safety, Mr Devil. Hereof 

Duv — Mr. Mjitle, theie is no disguising any Displeasure 
longer, that I understand what you would force me 
to You Jmow my pi maple upon that point; and Firmness 
you have ojten heaid me express my disapprobation 
of the samge manner of deciding quarrels, which 
t\ rannieal custom lias introduced, to the breach of 
all laws, both du me and human 

Myit — Mr Beml, Mr Bern! > It would be a Repioach- 
good first pi maple in those who have so tender a in S 
conscience that way, to have as much abhor ience at 

doing mjiu les as [Turns away abruptly ] 

Bev — As what 9 

My it — As feai of answering them. irritating 

Bev — Mr M title, I have no fear of answering Self-uudi- 
miy injury I ha\o done you ; because I have meant cat1011 
you none, for the tiuth of which I am ready to 
appeal to any indifferent person , even of your own 
choosing But I own I am afiaid of domg a wicked Seriousness. 
faction, I mean of shedding your blood , or gmng you 
an oppoitumty of shedding mine , cold I am not 
afiaidof you , Mr Myrtle , but I own I am afiaid Pious vene- 
of Ilim who gave me this life in ti ust, on other con - ratl0U 
ditions, and with other designs, than that I should 
hazai d, or thiow it away , became a rash inconside- 
rate man is pleased to be offended , without Jmouing 
whether he is injured or not. No — I will not , Courage, 
for your, or any man's humour, commit a known 
crime — a dime winch I cannot repair , or which may, 
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R ige 
hut at mg. 

Firmness. 


r mt ituig. 

Jealousy 
s>at casm. 

I nger. 


in the very act , cut me off from all possibility of 
repentance 

Myrfc — Mr Bevil, I must tell you, this coolness, 
this moralizing , shall not cheat me of my love. You 
may wish to preserve your life, that you may wed 
Lucinda And I have reason to be indifferent about 
it, if I am to lose all that from which I expect any 
joy m life But I shall first ti y one means toward 
recovering hex, I mean by showing her what a 
dauntless hero she has chosen for her husband . 

Bev Show me but the least glimpse of argument 

that I am authorized to contend with }ou at the peril 
of the life of one of us, and I am ready upon your 
own terms. If this will not satisfy you, and you will 
make a lawless assault upon me, I will defend myself 
as against a ruffian There is no such terror , 
Mr. Myrtle, in the anger of those who are quickly 
hot , and quickly cool again, they know not how or 
why I defy you to show wherein I have wronged 
you 

Mvrt — Mr Bevil, it is easy for you to talk coolly 
on this occasion. You who hiow not , I suppose, 
what it is to love , and from jour huge fortune and 
your specious outward carriage , have it in your 
power to 'obtain the hand of a woman of honour, 
without much trouble or anxiety — you know nothing 
of what it is to be alar med , distracted , with the 
terror of losing what is dearer than life. You are 
happy Your marriage goes on like common busi- 
ness, and, in the interim , you can amuse yourself 
with making love to Indiana . 

Bev. — You have touched me beyond the paiiern . 
of a man; and the defence of} spotless innocence will, 
I hope, excuse my accepting your challenge, or at 
least my obliging you to retract your unworthy 
reflections , I will not , if I can avoid it, shed yowr 
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blood, nor shall you mine, but Indiana's unprotected 
innocence I mil defeud Who units? Authority 

Serv. — Bid YOU call , Sir ? Submission. 

Bev — Yes , go call a coach Coramand- 

Serv. — Sit — Mr 3 futile — Gentlemen — You are , , 

J x i epniation 

friends — I am but a savant — But -vutii 

Bev — Call a coach [Exit Serv.] 

[A long pause They walk sullenly about the An ° u 
room ] 

[Abide ] — Shall I (though provoked be}ond sufi Recollection 
finance) recover nrvself at the entrance of a third 
person, and that xry set vant too ; and shall I not 
have a due i espect for the dictates of my own con- 
science , for what I owe to the best of fathei s, and to 
the defenceless innocence of my lovely Indiana , w hose 
very life depends on mire * 

[To Mr Mi i fie ] — I have, thank heaven, had 
time to lecollect myself, and have determined to con- 
vince ^ ou, h) means I v ould willingly ha\e avoided , 
but which yet aie piefeiable to mmdejous duelling , 
that I am moie innocent of nothing than of i ivalling 
you in the affections of Lucinda Head tins lettei , Remrm- 
and considei wlat effia tit would hex e had upon you stlante 
to have found it about the man jou had muideted 
[ M j rtl e read s, and disco\ ers that Be\il, so far fi om 
preveni mg Ins inamage with Lucinda, was doing all 
he could to promote it ]— -Oh, I want no mote to Jo\ 
cleai vour innocence, my injured worthy fnend. I 
see iier dear name at the bottom — I see that you Shame 
have been far enough from designing any obstacle to 
my happiness, while I have been treating my bene - Remold 
factor as my betrayer . Oh, JBevil , with what words Confmn *i 
shall I 

Bev — There is no need of words. To convince is Benevolent* 
more than to conquer If you are but satisfied that 
I meant you no wrong, all is as it should be. 
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Anguish 
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Myrt — But can you forgive such madnewt 

Bev — Have not I myself offended? I had almost 
been as guilty as you, though I had the advantage of 
you, by knowing what you did not know. 

Myrt — That I should be such a precipitate 
wretch f 

Bev — Prithee , no mote . 

Myrt Horn many fiends have died by the hands 

of fiends , merely for want of temper ' What do I 
not owe to your superioi ity of unde? standing f What 
a precipice have I escaped ' Oh, my f tend f — Can 
you ever— forgive — can you ever again look upon me 
— with an eye of favour ? 

Bev Why should I not ? Any man may mis- 

take. Any man may be violent where his love is 
concerned. I was myself 

Myrt — Oh, Bevil ' You are capable of all that 
is gr eat , all that is heroic. 

[Enter a servant to Be\il, and gives a letter ] 


XXI — INCULCATING — COMMANDING — ENTREATING — 
WARNING 

The dying charge of Micipsa, King of Numidia, to Juguitha, 
whom he had adopted, and made jomfc-heir to his kingdom, 
with his two sons, Adheibal and Hiempsal 

You know, Jugurtha, that I received you under my 
protection in your early youth , when left a helpless 
and hopeless orphan. I advanced you to high honours 
in my kingdom , in the full assu? ance that you would 
prove grateful for my kindness to you, and that if I 
came to have children of my own, you would study 
to repay to them what you owed to me Hitherto I 
have had no reason to repent of my favours to youj 
for, to omit all former instances of your extraordu 
nary merit , your late behaviour in the Numantian war 
has r fleeted upon me and my kingdom a new and s 
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distinguished glory You have, by your valour , 
lcndered the Homan commonwealth , which befoie 
was well affected to oui interest, much more ft xendly 
Bi Spain you have raised the honoiu of my name aiM 
crown , and you have surmounted what is justly 
reckoned one of the gi eatest difficulties , having, by 
your met it , silenced envy My dissolution seenls now 
to be fust appjoachiug . I tlieiefore beseech and 
conjuie you, my dear Jugiotha , by this light hand , Enti eating 
by the remembiance of my past kindness to you; by 
the honour of my kingdom , and by the majesty of 
the gods — be hind to my two sons, whom my favour 
to you has made your brothers , and do not think 
of forming a connexion with any sti anger to the pi e- 
judice of yom relations. It is not by ai ms, nor by 
treasures , that a kingdom is secured , but by well- Warning 
affected subjects and allies And it is by faithful and 
impoi taut se? vices that fi lendship (which neither gold reaching 
will purchase nor ai ms extoi t ) is seem ed But what 
ft lendship is more peifect than that which ought to Remon- 
obtam between brothers ? What fidelity can be stld3lce * 
expected among strangers , if it is wanting among 
relations ? The kingdom I leave you is in good con - 
dition , ifjou govern it properly t if otherwise , it is Warning 
weak — for by agreement, a small state increases , by 
division , a great one goes to rum It will lie upon 
you, Jugurtba, who are come to riper years , more Inculcation, 
than youi hotheis , to provide, that no misconduct 
produce any bad effect And if any difference should 
arise between you and your brothers (which may the 
gods aval 1 ') the public will charge you , however Devotion. 
innocent you may be, as the aggressoi , because your 
yeais and abilities give you the svperioi ity. But I 
firmly peisuade myself, that you will treat them with 
kindness , and that they will honour and esteem you Hope 
as your distinguished vutue deserves. 
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XXII — COMPLAINING — ENTRE l TING 

The speech of Adheihal, son of Micipsa, King of Numidia, 
complaining to the Homan Senate, and imploring assistance 
against the violence of Juguitha, adopted, and left co-heir of 
the kingdom, by Micipsa, with himself and Hiempsal, which 
last Juguitha had piocured to be muideied — Sallust 

Explaining. Fatiiers, it ib know n to } on, that the King Micipsa, 
my father, on Ins death-bed , left m charge to Jugur* 

tha , his adopted son , conjointly with my unfortunate 

brother Hiempsal and myself the childien of his 
own body , the admimsti atum of the kingdom of 

Submission. Numidia, diiecting ns to consider the Senate and 
people of Borne as pi oprietors of it He charged ns 
to use our best endeavoui s to be serviceable to the 
Roman commonwealth in peace and war, assuring 
us, that your pi otection would prove to us a defence 
against all enemies, and would, be instead of armies, 
foitif cations, and treasures. 

Guef While my brothei and I were thinking of nothing 

but how to regulate ourselves aecoi ding to the ducc- 
tions of our deceased fathei , Juguitha — the most 

Complaining infamous of mankind. * — b? eahnig through all ties of 
gratitude, and of common humanity , and tiamphng 
on the authoi ity of the Boman commonwealth, pro- 
cured the murdei of my unfortunate bi other , and has 
driven me from my th one and native country , though 
he knows I mhei it, from my grandfather Massmissa, 
and my father Micipsa , the friendship and alliance 
of the Bomans 

Gutf For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my 

distressful circumstances, is calamity enough , but my 
misfortunes are heightened b/the consideration, that 
I find myself obliged to solicit your assistance, 
fathers, for the services done you by my ancestors ; 
not for any I have been able to render you in my 
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onn pe? son Jugurtha has put it out*?>f my power Complaining 

to desei ve any thing at your hands, and ha^ forced 
me to be hut densome before I could be useful to you. 

And yet, if I had no plea but my undese? ved misery , 
who, from a pone? jul prince , the descendant of a race 
of ilhisti ions monarchs , find myself, without any fault 
of my onn, destitute of every suppo? t, and reduced to 
the necessity of begging foi eign assistance against 
an enemy , who has seized my throne and kingdom — 
if my unequalled distresses were all I had to plead , it Submission, 
would become the gi eatness of the Homan common-' Entreating 
wealth , the arhitress of the woild , to protect the 
injured , and to check the tnumph of daung wicked- 
ness over helpless innocence. But, to piovohe }our i:\eit ugto 
vengeance to the utmost , Juguitha has duven me' ,umiuvc " 
from the very dominions which the senate and peo- 
ple of Home gave to my ancestor s, and from whence 
my gi and father and my fathei , under your auspices , 
expelled Syphax and the Ca? thagiuians Thus, 

fathers, your kindness to our family is defeated, and 
Jugurtha, m injuring me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched pi nice t O ciuel leveise of fortune 1 Lanuntmg 
O father Micipsa t is this the consequence of your 
generosity — that he whom your goodness raised to an 
equality with your own children should be the mur- 
derer of your children ( Mustj then, the royal house Horror, 
of jSTunudia always be a scene of havoc and blood? Lamenting 
While Carthage lemamed, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships, from tlieir hostile 
attacks; our enemy near , our only powerful ally , the 
Homan commonwealth , at a distance ; while we were 
so circumstanced, we were- always in arms and in 
action When that scourge of Africa was no moie. Glimmering 
we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of cduh- ho ^ e 
hshed peace, but instead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia drenched with royal blood, and the Honor. 
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only surviving son of its late lung flying from an 
adopted mur der e ? , and seeking that safety in for etgn 
countries which kc cannot command m kis omi 
kingdom 

Anguish. Whither — oh, whither shall I fly? If I r etui n to 

Diatiust tke royal palace of my ancestors, my fathei’s thorn 
Diead. is seized by tke murderer of my hothe? What can 
I there expect , but tkat J ugui tha should hasten to 
iron 01. linbi ue m my blood those hands which ai e now r eeb 

ing with my brother If I weie to ily for lefuge, 
T)isti ust or for assistance, to any other com t, fi om what prince 
can I hope for pi otection , if the Roman commonwealth 
gives me up 9 From my own family or fi lends I 
Gnef. have no expectations My loyal father is no more 
He is beyond tke reach of violence , and out of hear- 
ing of the complaints of kis unhappy son Were my 
brother alive, our mutual sympathy would be some 
alleviation; but he is hurried out of life m his early 
youth by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia 
Horror. The bloody Jugurtha has butclieied all whom he 
suspected to be m my intei est Some have been 

destroyed by the lingering torment of the a oss , 
others have been given a prey to ivild beasts , and 
their anguish made the sport of men more cruel than 
wild beasts. If thei e be any yet alive , they are shut 
up in dungeons , there to di ag out a life more intole- 
rable than death. 

Submission. Look down , illustrious senators of Borne, from that 

l nti eutmg. height of power to which you are raised , on the 
unexampled distresses of a prince, who is, by the 
Submission, cruelty of a wicked mtr uder , become an outcast fiom 
Cautioning, all mankind Let not tke crafty insinuations of him 
Honor. who returns murder for adoption , prejudice your 
judgment Do not listen to tke wretch who has 
butchered tke son and r elations of a king, who gave 
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him power to sit on the same throne with his own 

sons I have been informed that he labours by his Accusation. 

emissaries to pi event your determining any thing 

against him m his absence , pretending that I magnify 

my distress, and that I might, for him, have stayed in 

peace in my own kingdom. But, if eve? the time come Complaining 

when the due vengeance from abo ve shall over take him, 

he will then dissemble m the very same manner as 1 do. 

Then he who now, hardened in wickedness, ti iumphs 
over those whom his violence has laid Ion, will, m his 
turn, feel distress, and suffei for his impious ingiati- 
tude to my fathei, and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my 
brother. f 

Oh, murdeied, butcheied brother t Oh, dearest to Lamenting, 
my heal t — now gone for ever from my sight — But 
why should I lament his death * He is indeed 
deprived of the blessed light of heaven, of life , and 
kingdom at once by the very person who ought to 
have been the first to hazard Ins own life in defence 
of any one of Mmpsa's family ♦ but, as things arc, 
my brother is not so much deprived of these comforts 
as delivered from terroi , from flight, from exile, and 
the endless train of miseries which render life to me 
a burden He lies full low , got ed with wounds Horror 
and festering in his own blood. But he lies m 
peace He feels none of the miseries which rend Anguish. 
my soul with agony and distraction , whilst I am set 
up a spectacle to all mankind of the uncertainty of 
human affairs. So far from having it m my panel 
to revenge his death, I am not master of the means 
of securing my own life So far from being in a 
condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of 
the usurpei , I am obliged to apply for foieign pro- 
tection for my own person 

Fathers > Senators of Home' the arbiters of the Vehement 
world / To you I fly for refuge from the murderous sollcltatloa * 
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fury of Jugurtha By your affection for your chU 
dren , by your love for your country , by your own 
virtues , by tbe majesty of tbe Roman commonwealth , 
by all that is sacred , and all that is dear to you, 
deliver a wretched prince from undeserved , unprovoked 
injury , and save the kingdom of Numuha , which is 
your OWJ7Z propel ty, fiom being the pi ey of violence , 
usurpation , and cruelty . 


XXIII — EXHORTATION. 

The speech of Galgacus, the general of the Caledonii , 1 in 
■which he e\hoits the aimy he had assembled, m ordei to 
expel the Romans, to fight valiantly against then* foes tinder 
Julius Agrieola — Tacitus 

Countrymen and Bellow-soldiers, when I con- 
sider the cause for which we have di awn our swoids , 
and the necessity of sti iking an effectual Mow before 
we sheathe them again, I feel joylul hopes aiismg in 
my mind, that this day an opening shall be made for 
the 7 estoi ation of British hbei ty , and for shaking off 
the infamous yoke of Homan slavery Caledonia is 
yet fee The all-gi asping power of Rome has not 
yet been able to seize oui libeity But it is only to 
be pi eserved by valoui . By flight it cannot, for the 
sea confines us, and that the more effectually, as being 
possessed by the fleets of the enemy As it is by aims 
that the h ave acquire immortal fame, so it is by arms 
that the sordid must defend their lives and properties, 
or lose them. You are the very men , my friends, 
who have hitherto set "bounds to the unmeasurable 
ambition of the Romans In consequence of your 


1 The Caledonu were, according to Ptolemy, the inhabitants 
of the interior parts of what before the union was called Scot- 
land, now North Bntam. 
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inhabiting the more inaccessible parts of the island, 
you have hitheito been fiee fiom the common dis- 
grace and the common sufferings. You lie almost 
out of the reach of fame itself, but you must not Warning. 
expect to enjoy this untroubled secuiity any longer ■, 
unless you bestir }'ourselves so effectually as to put 
it out of the power of the enemy to search out your 
retreats , and disturb your repose If you do not , 
curiosity alone will set them a piying, and they will 
conclude that theie is something worth the labour of 
conquering in the intenor parts of the island, meiely 
because they have never seen them. AY hat is little 
known is often coveted, because so little known And 
you are not to expect that you should escape the 
ravage of the general plunder er s of mankind, by any 
sentiment of moderation in them . When the coun- 
ty les which are more accessible come to be subdued , 
thev will then force their way into those which are 
hm der to come at And if they should conquer the Accusation. 
di y land over the whole world , they will then think of 
cairyxng their arms bejond the ocean, to see -whether 
there be not cei tain unimov n yegions which they may 
attack, and ? educe under subjection to the Roman 
empire . For w r e see, that if a countiy is thought to 
be powerful m arms the Homans attack it, because 
the conquest will be glorious , if mconsidey able m the 
mihtai y ay t , because the \ ictoiy will be easy , if i ich , 
they aie diawn thither by the hope of plunder; if 
poor , by the desire of fame The east and the west, 

the south and the nvi th , the face of the whole earth , 
is the scene of their mihta? y achievements , the world 
is too little foi their ambition and their avarice . They 
are the only nation ever known to be equally desir- 
ous of conquci mg a poor kingdom as a rich one. 

Their supreme joy seems to be ravaging , fighting, Honor 
and shedding of blood, and when they have unpeo- 
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pled a region , so that tlieie are none left alive able to 
bear arms , they say they have given peace to that 
country 

Nature itself has peculiaily endeuied to all men , 
their wives and their children But it is knovn to 
you, my countiymen, that the conqueicd youth are 
daily drafted off to supply the deficiencies m the 
Honor Roman a? my The wives, the siste/s, and the 

daughteis of the conqueied are either exposed to the 
violence , or at least corrupted by the arts , of these 
Accusation cruel spoilers The ftuits of our mdushy aie plun- 
deied to make up the tnbutes imposed on us by 
opp?essivc avarice Bi dons sow then fields, and the 
Complaining gieedy Romans leap them Our \eiy bodies are 
worn out m carrying on their military works , and 
our toils are ? ewarded by them with abuse and stripes 
Those who aie bom to s 7 ave?y are bought and maw- 
Indignation, tamed by their master But this unhappy countiy 
pays for being enslaved and feeds those who enslave 
it And our portion of disgrace is the bitteiest , as 
the inhabitants of this island are the last who luu e 
Accusation, fallen under the galling yoke Oui natne bent 
against iyianmj is the offence which most sensibly 
imitates those loidly usurpeis Our distance fiom 
the seat of government , and our natm al defence by 
the surioundmg ocean , lender us obnoaous to their 
suspicions , fox they know that Bi itons are bo? n with 
an instmetne love of liberty , and they conclude, 
that we must be natui'ally led to think of taking the 
advantage of our detached situation to disengage our- 
selves, one time or other , from their oppiession 
Warning. Thus, my countrymen and fellow-soldiers, sus- 
pected and hated, as we ever must be by the Homans, - 
theie is no prospect of our enjoying even a tolerable 
Com age state of bondage under them. Let us, then, m the 

name of all that is sacred , and in defence of all that 
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is deai to us, resolve to exert ourselves, if not for 

glory , at least foi safety; if not in vindication of 

British honour at least in defence of our lives How Commend ju 

near weie the Bngantines 1 to shaking off the yoke — tluU 

led on too, by a woman f They burned a Homan 

settlement , they attacked the dreaded Homan legions 

in their camp Had not their paitial success di awn liegiet. 

them into a fatal security , the business would have 

been done And shall not ite of the Caledonian ? egion, Com age. 

who^e temtones are yet fee , and whose sUeugth 

entu e — shall not we, in 3 fellow-soldiers, attempt some - 

thing which may show the c e foieign lavageis that 

they hu\e moie to do than they think o/befoie they 

uin be m asten of the whole island * 

But, after all, who aie these mighty Romans ? Aie Contempt 
they gods , or mortal men like ou? selves ? Do we not 
see that they fall into the same errois and weaknesses 
as otheis * Does not peace effeminate them * Does 
not abundance debauch them’ Does not luxury 
enei cate them ’ Do they not even go to excess in 
the most unmanly 1 ues * And can you imagine that Remon- 
the}” who aie remaikable for their aces are likewise stiaiue 
icnnukable foi their valour ? What , then, do we Com age. 

thead ? — Shall I tell you the a ery tovtk, my iellow- 
soldiers! It is by means of our intestine dm- licgiet. 
sums that the Homans have gained so gieat advan- 
tages over us They turn the mismanagement of 
tneir enemies to then own piaise . They boast of 
what they have done , and say nothing of what ue 
might have done , had we been so wise as to unite 
against them 

What is this formidable Homan army f Is it not Contempt, 
composed of a mixture of people fiom different coun- 


1 The Bngantines, according to Ptolemy, inhabited whaths 
now called Yorkshne, the bishopric of Durham, &c. 
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tnes, tome more, some less, disposed to military 
achievements , some more, some less, capable of bear- 
ing fatigue and hardship They keep together , 
while they are successful. A Uadi them with vigour , ' 
dish ess them ; and you will see them more disunited 
among thembelves than ue are non. Can any one 
imagine, that Gauls , Geimuus, and — with shame I 
must add, Bi itons , who basely lend , for a time, their 
limbs and their lives to build up a foieign tyranny — 
can any one imagine that these will not be longer ene- 
mies than slaves f 01 that such an army is held toge- 
ther by sentiments of fidelity or affection ? No the 
only bond of union among them is fear And, when- 
ever tei ror ceases to work upon the minds of that 
mixed multitude , they who now fear will then hate 
their tip annical masters. On our side there is every 

possible incitement to valour The Roman com age 
is not, as ours, inflamed by the thought of wives and 
children m danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The Romans have no par ents, as we have, to 
reproach them if they should desert then mfiim old 
age . They have no country here to fight for 
They aie a motley collection of foreigners, m 
a land wholly unknown to them, cut off fi om their 
native country , hemmed in by the sunounding ocean , 
and given, I hope, a prey into our hands beyond all 
possibility of escape. Let not the sound of the Homan 
name affright your ears; nor let the glare of gold 
or silver upon their armom dazzle youi eyes. It is 
not by gold or silver that men aie either wounded or 
defended, though they are rendeied a richer prey to 
the conquer ors. Let us boldly attach this disunited 
rabble , we shall find among themselves a reinforce- 
ment to our army. The degenerate Br itons , who are 
incorporated into their forces, will, through shame of 
their country's cause deserted by them, quickly 
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rve the Romans, and come over to us. The Gauls , 
lemcmbeiiug their fanner libeity , and that it was 
the Ramans who depnved them of it, will Joi sake 
their tyi ants , an d join the assertoi s of freedom . The 
Get mam who lemain in their army will follow the 
example of their countrymen, the Usipa , who so 
lately deserted And what will there be then to fear ? 

A few half -gai risoned forts , a few municipal towns Loutunpt. 
inhabited by worn-out old men , discoid unrversally 
prevailing, occasioned by tyi amy in those who com- 
mand, and obstinacy m those who should obey. On 
our side, an ai my united in the cause of then country , Coui igi 
their wives, their children, their aged parents , their 
liberties , their lives. At the head of this army — I 
hope I do not ofiend against modesty in saying, there Apology 
is a general ready to exert all his abilities , such as 
they are, and to hazard his life in leading you to 
victoiy and to fieedom. 

I conclude, my countrymen and fellow-soldiers, Encouiag- 
with putting you in mind, that on your behaviour lu »* 
this day depends your future enjoyment of peace and 
libei ty , or your subjection to a tyrannical enemy , with 
all its grievous consequences When, therefore, you 
come to engage — think of your ancestois — ami think 
of your posterity. 


XXIV BLUNT REPROOF WARNING — OFFERING 

FRIENDSHIP. 

The speech of the Scythian ambassadors to Alexander, who 
•was prepanng war against them . — Q Curtms 

If your person were as gigantic as your desires , the Respect. 
world would not contain you. Your right hand 
would touch the east , and your left the west at the 
same time . You grasp at more than you ai e equal 
to. From Eui ope you reach Asia from Asia you 

I 
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lay hold on Europe And if you should conquer all 
mankind , you seem disposed to wage war with woods. 
and snows , with rioers and wild beasts , and to attempt 
Warning to subdue natme. But have you consideied the 
usual coutse of things? Ha\e you icfiected, that 
gj eat t) ees are man yyeat s in gt owing to their height, 
Contempt, and are cut down m an hou) ? It is foolish to think 
of the ft uit only, without considering the height you 
Warning have to climb to come at it Take cate, lest, while 
you strive to reach the top , you fall to the gioimd 
with the branches you have laid hold on The lion, 
when dead , is devout ed by ravens, and t ust consumes 
the hatdness of von. Theie is nothing so sttong 
but it is m danger fiom what is weak. It will, 
therefore, be your wisdom to take caie how you ven- 
Remon- ture beyond your reach. Besides, what have you to 
stianee. do with the Scythians, 01 the Scythians with you ? 

We have never invaded 2 facedon why should you 
attack Siylhiaf We inhabit vast daset ts and path- 
less woods, wheie we do not want to hear of the 
Coinage name of Alexander We aie not disposed to submit 
to slave/ y, and we have no ambition to tyiaunize 
over any nation That you may undei stand the 
genius of the Scythians , we present } ou with a } oke 
of oxen, an attoiv , and a goblet We use iIiomj 
respectively m our eommeioe with ft tends and with 
foes We give to our ft tends the com, whndiwe 
raise by the labour of our oxen With the goblet we 
join with them m pouiing d/ittk-offei ings to the 
gods ; and with a? tows we attack our enemies. We 
have conquered those who have attempted to tyran- 
nize over us in our oum countt ij, and likewise the 
kings of the Medes and Pet sums, when they made 
unjust war upon usj and we have opened to oui- 
Accusation, selves a way into Egypt You pietend to be the 
punisher of rabbets, and aie youtself the genet at 
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robber of mankind You have taken Lydia ; you 
have seized Syria , you aie master of Persia; you 
have subdued the JBactrians , and attacked India 
All this will not satisfy you, unless you lay your 
greedy and insatiable hands upon our flocks and our 
herds How imp? udent is your conduct ? Y ou grasp Remo a- 
at riches , the possession of which only increases your 6tiance * 
avarice You meiease your hunger by -what should 
produce satiety , so that the mor e you have , the mor e 
you desire. But have you forgot how long the ccm- 
quest of the Bacti tans detained j ou While \ ou 
weie subduing them , the Sogdians revolted. Your 
victories serve no other purpose than to find you 
employment by pioducing new wars, for the business Instruction, 
of every conquest is two-fold — to win, and to preser ve. 

And though you may be the greatest of war nor s , Warning, 
you must expect, that the nations you conquer will 
endeavour to shake off the yoke as fast as possible . 

For what people chooses to be under for eigu dorm - Coinage. 
nion ? If 3 ou will cioss the Tanais , you may ti acel 
over Scythia , and observe how extensile a territory 
we inhabit But to conquer us is quite (mother busi- Warning, 
ness. Youi ai nn- is loaded with the cvmh ous spoils 
of many nations You will find the pover ty ot the 
Scythians, at one time, too nimble foi )om pursuit , Threatening, 
and, at another time, when v ou think we me fled far 
enough f 1 om 3 ou, you will lvne us surprise 3 ou in 
your camp; for the Scythians attach with no less 
vigour than they fly. Why should we put v ou m Remcm- 
mmd of the vastness of the country you wdl have to &tlauce 
conquer $ The deceits of Scythia aie commonly 
tallied of in Greece , and all the norld knows that 
our delight is to dwell at large, and not in towns or 
plantations It will therefore be your nisdom to Adu»mg 
'keep, with stiict attention, what you have gained 
Catching at mor e, you may lose what you have. We Warning 

1 2 
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have a proverbial saying m Scythia, “ That for tune 
has no feet, and is furnished only with hands to dis- 
tnbute her capacious favour s, and with Jins to elude 
the grasp of those to whom she has been bountiful” 
You give yourself out to be a god, the son of Jupiter 
Mammon It suits the character of a god to bestow 
f avouis on mortals; not to depnve them of what 
they have But if you are no god , reflect oil the 
precarious condition of humanity You will thus 
show more wisdom than by dwelling on those sub- 
jects, which have puffed up your pride, and made 
you J bi get yourself You see how little you aie 
likely to gam by attempting the conquest of Scythia. 
On the other hand, you may, if you please, have u\ 
us a valuable alliance We command the borders of 
both Europe and Asia There is nothing between 
us and Bactria but the river Tanais , and our tei- 
ritory extends to Thrace , which, as we have heaid, 
bo? de? s on Macedon If you decline attacking us m 

a hostile manner, you may have our friendship 
Nations which have never been at war aie on an 
equal footing. But it is in vain that confidence is 
reposed m a conqueied people. Theie can be no 
sincere friendship between the oppressors and the 
oppressed Even m peace, the latter think them- 
selves entitled to the ? ights of war against the foi mer . 
We will, if you thmk good, enter into a treaty with 
you accoidmg to our manner , which is, not by sign- 
ing, sealing, and taking the gods to witness, as is the 
Grecian custom ; but by doing actual services The 
Scijthians are not used to pi omise, but to p erf or m 
without promising . And they think an appeal to the 
gods superfluous; for that those who have no regard 
for the esteem of men will not hesitate to offend the 
gods by perjury . You may therefore consider with 
yourself whether you had letter have a people of 
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such a char actei (and so situated as to ha\ e it in their 
power eithei to sen e you or to annoy you, according 
as you treat them.) foi allies, or for enemies . 


XXV — REFLECTION ON LOST HAPPINESS — SELF-CON- 
DEMNATION — HORROR — DESPERATION. 

Satan's Soliloquy, from “ Milton’s Paradise Lost ” 

O thou that, with surpassing glory cr on rid. 

Zoolist from tliy sole dominion , like the god 
Of this new wo? Id, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide then diminish'd heads, to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 

That bring to my ? emembrance from what state 

1 fell, hovr glorious once above thy sphere , 

Till pnde and woise ambition threw me down, 
Warning in heav'n against heaven's matchless King. 
All, wherefore * TTedeseiv’d no such leturn 

Fiom. me, whom he created what I was 
In that h ight eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none nor was his service hard 
What could be less than to afFoid him praise. 

The easiest recompense, and pay him Thanhs * 

How due f \ et all his good piovod ill m me, 

And wrought hut malice lifted up so high, 

1 disdained subjection, thought one step higher 
Would set me hgh'st, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gr atitude. 

So bur densome still paying, still to owe. 

Forgetful what fiom him I still receiv'd, 

And understood not, that a gr ateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted, and discharged , what burden then ? 

Oh, had his pow'rful destiny ordain’d 
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Reflection Me some infei ior angel, I had stood 
pmess* haP " ^en happy, no unbounded hope had rais'd 
Ambition Yet why not ? some other pow’r 
As great might have aspir'd, and me, though mean, 
j D) awn to his pa j t. But other pow’rs a3 great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within. 

Or from without , to all temptations arm'd 
Seif-con- Hadst thou the same free-will, and pow'r to stand ? 
damnation ^ ou hadst . whom hast thou, then, or what t’accuse, 
But heaVn’s/ree love dealt equally to all* 
Blasphemy Be then his love occurs' d * since love oi hate, 

Rage. To me alike it deals eternal woe . 

Seif-con- Is ay, curs'd be thou, since against his, thy will 
demnatxon Chose freely what it now so justly rues, 

Desperation Me miserable f which way shall I fly 
Infinite w ? ath, and infinite despan ? 

Which way I fly is hell, myself van hell; 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide , 

To which the hell I suffer, seems a heav'n — 

Oh, then, at last , relent. Is theie no place 
Left for lepentance * None for pardon lejt ? 

Pmio None left, but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath , whom I seduc'd 
With other promises, and other vaunts 
Than to submit , boasting I could subdue 
Anguish, Th’ Omnipotent. Ah, me f they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vam, 

Under what torments inwaidly I gtoan , 

While they adore me on the throne of hell. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanc’d, 

The lower still I fall, only sup* eme 
In misery, such joy ambition finds. 

Pride But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state; how soon 
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Would height recall high thoughts , Low soon unsay 
What feign’d submission swore 9 JEase would recant 
Vows made m pam, as violent and void. 

For novel can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd so deep : 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse , 

And heavier fall; so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smai t 
'This knows my Punisher , therefore as far 
From granting he , as I from begging peace 
All hope excluded thus, behold instead 
Of us outcast , exil'd, his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for them this world. 

So faieuell, hope, and with hope fat eu ell fear , 
Faieicell , remorse, all good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good; by thee at least 
Divided empiie with heav’n’s King I hold , 

By thee, and more than half peibaps, shall reign. 
As man , ere long, and this new wot Id shall know . 
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XXVI CONSULTATION. 

The speech of Satan, in his infernal palace of Pandemonium, 
in which he proposes to the consideration of Ins angels, m what 
manner it would be proper to proceed, m consequence of their 
defeat and fall — Milton 

Pow'rs and dominions f deities of heav'n t 
For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immoital vigour , though oppress'd and fall'n 
I give not heav'n for lost From this descent 
Celestial virtues rising will appear 
More glorious , and more dread, than from no fall , 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 

Me though just right, and the fix’d laws of heav'n , Authority 
create your leader , next free choice , 

With what besides , in council or in fight, 
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Apprehen- 

sion. 


Courage 


Confidence 


Courage 
a Contempt. 

Courage. 

Contempt 

Rage 

Fierceness 


Hath been achiev'd of merit; yet this loss 
Thus far, at least, recover’d hath much more 
Establish'd in a safe, unenvied throne , 

Yielded with full consent The happie ? state 
In keav'n , which follows dignity , might diaw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thundei ei ’ s aim , 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain? With this advantage then 
To union , and firm faith, and firm acco? d, 
More than can be in heav'n , we now i etui n 
To claim our just inheritance of old 
Surer to prosper , than pi ospenty 
Could have assur'd us ; and by what best way , 
Whether of open war , or covei t guile , 

We now debate Who can advise may speak 


XXVII — FIERCENESS — DESPERATION 

The speech of the fallen angel Moloch, exciting the infernal 
crew to ienew the war against hea\en 

My sentence is for open tear a Of wiles , 

More xnexpei t, 1 boast not. Them let those 
Contrive, who need , or when they need — not now . 
For while they sit contnving , shall the lest. 

Millions that stand m a? ms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend , sit Img'rmg here 
Heav’ns fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 

The pi ison of hs tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? — l No f let us rather choose, 

1 1 ‘ No, let us,” &e , to “ But perhaps,” can hardlv be 
spoken too energetically, if the dignity of the speaker he kept 
up m pronouncing the passage At the words, “ But perhaps,” 
&e , the speaker composes himself again. 
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Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once Courage. 

O’er heav'n’s high tow'rs to force resistless way , 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against our torturer . When to meet the noise 
Of his terrific engine, he shall hear 
Infer nal thunder, and for lightning see 
’Black fire, and horror, shot with equal rage 
Amongst his angels , and his throne itself 
Mix’d with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

His own invented torments — But pcihaps Recollection. 

The way seems difficult , and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe — 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy di ench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 

That, m out proper motion, we ascend 
Up to our native seat. Descent and fall 
To us is adverse . Who but felt of late, 

When out fierce foe hung on om biolen rcre. 

Insulting , and pursu'd us through the deep , 

With wind compulsion , and laborious flight Slowness. 

We sunk thus low? — Th’ ascent is easy then — Arguing 
Th’ event is fear'd — Should we again piovohe 
Our stronger , some worse way his wiath may find 
To our destruction , if there be in hell 

Fear to be worse destroy'd — What can he worse Complaining 
Than to dwell here , driv'n out from bliss , condemn'd 
In this abhorred deep to utter uoe. 

Where pain of unextinguishable fir e 
Must exer cise us without hope of end. 

The vassals of his anger , when the scourge 
Inexorable , and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance ? — More destroy’d than thus 
We must be quite abolish'd , and expire . 

What fear we then ? — What doubt we to incense Fierceness. 
His utmost ire ? which, to the height enrag'd. 

Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
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Ootnj)iainiiig To nothing this essential , happier far 
Than miserable to have ete? nal being . 

Com age. Or if our substance be indeed ditiine , 

And cannot cease to be, we are, at wo? st, 
Malice On this side nothing . And by pi oof we feel 
Our pow'r sufficient to disturb bis heaven. 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm , 
Though inaccessible , his fatal throne: 

Fury Which, if not victonj , is yet revenge . l 


XXVIII CONSIDERATION — DISSUASION. 

The speech of the fallen angel Belial, m answer to Moloch. 

Deliberation J should be much for open war, 0 Peers, 

As not behind m hate , if what was urg’d, 

Maui ? eason to persuade immediate war, 

Appichcn- Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
sum. Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 

When he who most excels in feats of arms , 

In what he counsels , and m what excels 
Mist? ustful , grounds his courage on despair , 

And utter dissolution , as the scope 
Of all his aim , after some dire revenge. 

Aiguing. First, what revenge f — The tow’rs of heav'n arc fill'd 
\pprehen- With armed watch, that render all access 
sion Impregnable. Oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions ; or with obscure wing. 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise — Or could we break our way 
By force , and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection to confound 


1 The voice, instead of falling towards the end of this line, 
as usual, is to rise, and in speaking the word revenge, the 
fierceness of the whole speech ought, as it were, to be expressed 
m one word . 
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Jteav'n's purest light, yet our great enemy Awe. 

All vico ? rvptible would on Ms throne 
Sit unpolluted , and th’ ethereal mould , 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victouous Thus lepuls’d, our final hope Horror 

Is flat despan . we must exasperate 
Th’ almighty motor to spend all his rage , 

And that must end us; that must be our cute. 

To be no more — Sad cute t — For uho would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being , 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity y — 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of unci eated night , 

Devoid of sense and motion 0 — But will lie. 

So wise, let loose at once his utmost ire, 

Belike through impotence, or unaware , 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them m his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless ? — “Wherefore cease we then,” 

Say they who counsel war ; “we are decieed , 

Reserv'd, and destin'd to eternal woe; 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more ? 

What can we suffer wot se?” a Is this then worst , 

Thus sitting, thus consulting , thus m arms ? 

What t when we fled amain , pursu'd and sti uck 
With heav’n’s afflicting thunder and besought 
The deep to shelter us’ This hell then seem’d 
A refuge from those wounds or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake? That sure was icorse 
What if the breath that kindled these grim fires, Apprefaen- 
Awah'd, should blow them into sevenfold rage , slon * 

And plunge us in the flames * Or fiom above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
Hi'' i ed i ight hand to plague us ? What, if all 
Iler stores weie open'd , and this fiimament 
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Of hell should spout her cataracts cl fire. 

Horror Impendent horror s , threatening hideous fall 

One day upon our heads , while we, perhaps. 
Designing, or exhorting glorious war , 

Caught in a fiery tempest shall he hurl'd, 

Each on his rock transfix'd , the sport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds , or for ever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt m chains , 

Anguish. There to converse with everlasting groans , 
Unrespited , unpitied, unrepriev'd, 

Ages of hopeless end ? — Tfc would be uwie — 
Dissuasion. War, therefore, open or conceal'd alike 
My voice dissuades. 

Ttemon- “ Shall we then live thus vile ' The ? ace of headu 
strance with Thus trampled , thus exj veil'd, to suffer here 
contempt Q] iaxns aT | ( } these torments f " Better these than woi se , 
Argumg. By my advice To suffei , as to do. 

Our strength is equal, noi the law unjust 
That so oj dams. Has was at first resolv'd 
If we weic ivise, against so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall 
Contempt. I laugh, when those, who at the spear aie bold, 
And venturous , if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow; to endure 
Exile, or ignominy , or bonds, or pain. 

The sentence of their conquer oj. This is now 
Encouraging Our doom; w T hich if with courage we can bear, 

Our foe supreme , in time, may much ? emit 
His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remov'd. 

Not mmd us, not offending, satisfied 

With what is punish'd; whence' these ? agmg fires 

Will slacken , if his breath stir not their flames. 

Our pm er essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour , or inur'd , not feel. 

Or chang'd , at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper , and in nature , will receive 
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Familiar the fierce heat , and void of pain ; Encoui s- 

This horror will glow mild, llm darkness light , ni ® 

Besides what hope the never-ending flow 

Of future days may bring; what chance , w hat change , 

Worth waiting; since our present lot appears — 

Foi happy though but ill, foi ill not worst, 

If we piacure not to ourselves mote woe 

XXIX — ANGER THREATENING. 

Satan's speech to Death stopping his passage through the gate 
of hell, w ith the answer — Milton 

“ Whence , and what art thou, execrable shape f Anger. 
That dar'st, though g? im and ter i ible, advance 
Thy nasci eated ft ont athwart my way 

To yonder gates f through them I mean to pass, Resolution. 
That be assur'd, without leave ask’d of thee Contempt 

Retire , 1 01 taste thy folly, and learn by proof. Threatening 

Hell-born 1 not to contend with spirits of heav’n 
To whom the goblin full of wiath replied, 
u Art thou that traitor angel , ait thou he 
Who first hole peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 
XInh ohen, and m proud r ebelhous arms 
Di ew after him the third par t of heav'n's sons , 

Conjur'd against the Highest, foi which both thou 
And they outcast fiom God, aie here condemn'd 
To waste eternal days in icoe and pain? 

And reckon’st thou thyself with spirits of heav'n, 

I fell -doom'd f and breath’st defiance here , and scorn, 

Whei e I r eign king, and to am age thee moi e, 

Thy Jang and lord * Rack to thy punishment. 

False fugitive f and to thy speed add wings , 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, 01 with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfit before 


Contempt. 

Anger. 

Pude 

Thieatemn^ 


i “ Retire” is to be spoken as a whole sentence, and. v\ ith tie 
greatest jorce of threatening 
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Exclama- 
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Reproof. 

Vexation. 

Alarm 

Narration 

Suj prise. 

Recollection 

Aversion, 

Anxiety. 

Courage. 


XXX — DEPRECATION — SURPRISE 

The speech of Sm to Satan, to present a hostile encounter 
between the latter and Death 

“ O father, what intends thy hand” she cri&d, 

“ Against thy only son ? What fwnj, 0 so% 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dm t 
Against thy father's head 9 And know’st for whom , 
For Him who sits above and laughs the while 
At thee ordain’d his drudge , to execute 
Whate’er his wrath , which he calls justice, bids, 

His wrath ; which one day will destioy ye both.” 

She t spoke, and at her words the hellish pest 
Forboie, then these to her Satan return* d- 
44 So strange thy outcry, and thy words so st? ange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 
Prevented , spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends; till first I know of thee, 

What thing thou art, thus double foim’d and why 
In this infernal vale first met, thou call’st 
Me father , and that phantasm call’st my son , 

I know thee not; nor ever saw , till now. 

Sight more detestable than him and thee ” 


XXXI DOUBTING — VEXATION — DEEP REFLECTION. 

Hamlet's soliloquy upon his finding that the king, his father, 
was murdeied by his uncle; m which he considers the conse- 
quence of putting an end to a burdensome life — Shalspeare. 

To be, or not to be 9 1 that is the question — 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and aii'ows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of ti oubles , 

1 “To be, — or not to be” The thought, at length, would 
run thus • “ Is death the total destruction of consciousness ? Or 
do the dead still continue to think and act, though m a differ- 
ent manner from that of the present state?” The thought m 
the second line is different, mz , “ Whether is it truly heroic 
to put an end to l/Je hen it becomes irksome 9” 
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And by opposing, end them? — -To die — to sleep — 
No mote 1 — and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to — ’Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd — To die — to sleep 

To sleep 9 — perchance to di cam — ay, thei e's the i ub ! 
For in that sleep of death what di earns may corue. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal cod , 

Must give us pause There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 

For who would hear the u hips and scorns of time, 
Th’ oppressor's wi ong, the pioud man’s contumely. 
The pangs of love despis'd, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns , 

That patient 9, merit of the umiorthy h takes; 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a hare lodhin? Who would fat dels 2 heai, 
And groan and sweat under a weary life 9 
But that the dread of something after death 
(That undiscovei'd couuti y, fiom whose bourn 3 
No tuiveller returns ) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rathei hear those ills we have , 

Than fy to otheis, which we know not of? 

Thus ( onscience does make con aids of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of i esolution 
Is sicldied o'er with the pale cast of thought , 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this legal d then cuneuts turn awiy. 

And lose the name of action . 


1 “ But to die — to sleep — no more ” The pauses must be 
equal The sense at length being, ‘‘Is d} mg only falling 
asleep, and nothing else •** 

2 « Jh'a i dels ” 1 hat is, burdens 

fl “Whose hound' That is, border, or boundary. 
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XXXXI — PLOTTING — CRUELTY — HORROR 


Surpnso* 
Com age. 

Won del. 
Honor 


Ilori or. 


Honor. 
Doubting 
Hori or. 
Plotting 


Horror. 

Guilt. 


Macbeth, full of lus bloody design against good King Duncan, 
fancies he sees a dagger m the air — SltaLspeaie. 

Is tliis a dagger , which I see before rue, 

The handle tow’rd my hand? Come , let me dutch 

thee — 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee UtU 
Art thou not, fatal vision , sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation 
Proceeding fiom the heat- oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet , in form as palpable 

As this w Inch now I draw 

Thou mar shall' st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ th’ other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest 1 see thee still , 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts' of blood. 
Which was not so befoie . — Theie’s no such thing — 
It is the bloody business , which informs 

Thus to mine eyes Tsfow o’er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and •nncked di earns abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offei mgs and midnight mnrdei , 
Thus with his stealthy pace , tow’rds his design 
Moves like a ghost — Thou sure and fii m-set eai th. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout ; 

And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it — While I threat, be lives — 
I go, and it is done ; thebell invites me — {Bell i mgs'] 
Hear it not, Duncan! for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell . 


1 “ (>m ts ” That is, drops . 
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PART SECOND. 


We shall commence this part of our Compilation with 
the passages which Walker lias used in illustrating his 
te description of the Passions.” While approving gene- 
rally of the plan adopted in “The Art of Speaking” ho 
thought that it would he an improvement upon it “ to 
subjoin examples to each passion and emotion, which 
contain scarcely any passion or emotion hut that de- 
scribed; and that by thus keeping one passion in view 
at a time, the pupil would more easily acquire the imi- 
tation of it than by passing suddenly to those passages 
where they are scattered promiscuously in small por- 
tions .” 1 As his “ Desci lptions of the Passions” are based 
upon those given in “ The Art of Speaking,” we shall omit 
them for the reasons which we have already assigned 
(page SI). The most of the “Examples,” however, 
which he has given in illustration of them, we skill 


1 “This is the ca«e, n he adds, u v, ith the author to ■whom I am fo 
much indebted for the descuption of the passions, and >sth those who 
have. servilely copied him llie instance of a sirgle pa^xon which 1 
hare selected* may be augmented at pieasuie; and when the pupl has 
acquired the expression of ea< h passion singly, be should analyze Lis 
composition, and caieiully nuih it vatu the several passions, emotions, 
and sentiments it contains, b) whuh means he will dnstnagnuhand sepa- 
rate what is often mi\ed and contuuinh d and be prompted to force and 
variety jt almost e\erv sentence 3 am v ell aw ^ that tiie pasuons 
are sometimes so slightl} torn hut, and n melt so insensibly into 
each other, as to make it somewhat ihtficmt precisely to mark tkeir boun- 
daries; but tins is no argument ng.onstour marking tLem -where the} are 
distinct and ob\iou*, noi against oui Muxcstuig them to those v, he may 
not be quite so clear-sighted a& ourselves.” — J dements of L locator*. 
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insert here, because we consider them peculiarly well 
adapted for Exercises in Reading We bare also added 
several other passages illustrative of the emotions, of the 
mind, tones of voice, and different styles of reading. 


i — cheerfulness in retirement. 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp 0 Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court 0 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference ; as the icy fang, 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body 
Even till I shiink with cold, I smile and say, 

Thi^ 13 no flatteiy; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Weais yet a precious jewel in its head; 

And this our life exempt fi ora public haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, books m the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

As You Like It 


IT — INVOKING MIRTn AS A GODDESS. 

But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 
In heav’n yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And of men heart-casing Mirth; 

Whom lovely Yenus at a birth. 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
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Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Sucli as bang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimples sleek; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides: 

Come and trip it as ye go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thv right hand bring with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty JSIilion. 


in — laugh run on seeing a shrewd f.uffoon. 

A fool, a fool! I met a fool i* th’ forest, 

A motley fool, a miseiable vailet! 

As I do live by food I met a fool, 

Who laid him down, and back’d him in the sun. 

And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms; 

In good set teim* — and }et a motley fool. 

Good morrow, fool, quoth I No, sir, quoth he. 

Call me not fool, till heav’n hath sent me fortune. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with I ich-lustre eye, 

Says veiy wisely, it is ten o’clock: 

Thus may we see, quoth Le, how the world wags; 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And then fiom hour to hour we rot and rot ; 

And theieby hang* a tale When I did heai 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools should be deep contemplative. 

And I did laugh, sans intermission. 

An hour by his dial. 0 noble fool ! 

A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear. 

As You Like It, 

E 2 
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IV SALLYING A PERSON EOR BEING MELANCHOLY. 

Lex me play the fool 

With Mirth and Laughter, so let wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine. 

Than my heart cool with mortif) mg groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 5 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, 

(I love thee, and it is my love that speaks,) 

There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 

And do a wilful stillness entertain. 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, piofound conceit, 

As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark! 

I'll tell thee more of this another time ; 

But fish not with this melancholy bait 
For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo, fare ye well a while, 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Met chant of Venice 


V SCOFEING AT SUPPOSED COWARDICE. 

Satan beheld their plight. 

And to his mates thus in derision call’d: 

O friends, why come not on those victors proud? 
Erewhile they fierce were coming and when we. 

To entertain them fair with open fiont 
And breast, (what could we more?) propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they chang’d their minds, 
Flew olF, and into sti ange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance j et for a dance they seem’d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
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For joy of offer’d peace ; but I suppose, 

If our proposals once again were heard. 

We should compel them to a quick result. 

Paradise Lost 


VI. — JOT, OS SATISFACTION INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Tmoinda, oh » this separation 
Has made you dealer, if it can be so, 

Than you were evei to me you appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted steps, 

To guide me on my way to happiness; 

I cannot miss it now. Governor, fiend, 

You think me mad but let me bless you all 
Who any wa) s have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. Imomdu’s found! 

And every thing that I would have in her. 

I have a thousand things to ask of her. 

And she as many more to know of me , 

But you have made me happier, I confess, 

Acknowledge it, much happier, than I 

Hav e words or power to tell you. Captain, } ou. 

E’en you, who most have wrong'd me, I foign e 
I will not say you have betrayed me now. 

I’ll think you but the minister of fate. 

To bring me to my lov’d Imoiuda here 
Let the fools 

Who follow Fortune live upon her smiles; 

All our prosperity is plac’d in love ; 

We have enough of that to make us happy. 

This little spot of earth you stand upon, 

Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father’s kingdom; here I reign 
In full delight, m joys to pow’r unknown. 

Your love my empire, and your heart my throne. 

Southern's Oroonoko 
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VII — JOS APPROACHING TO TRANSPORT. 

0 Joy, thou welcome stranger f twice three years 
I have not felt thy vital beam, but new 
It warms my -s elns, and plays about my heart; 

A fiery instinct lifts me from the giound, 

And I could mount » Young, 


VIII — JOY BORDERING ON SORROW 

Desdemona My dear Othello! 

Othello — It gives me wonder gi eat as my content, 
To see you here before me 0 m) soul’s joj 1 
If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death! 
And let the labouring bark climb lulls of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heav’n! If it weio now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy, foi I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. OtheCto 


IS — LOVE 

What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you do it ever. When you sing, 

I’d have you buy and sell so ; so gn e alms, 

Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs. 

To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 

And own no other function : each your doing, 

So singular in each particular. 

Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 

That all your acts are queens. Winter 's Tale 
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X — PITT IN PLAINTIVE NARRATION. 

York — And thus in triumph rode along the Duke, 
While all tongues ened — God save thee, Bohngbroke! 

Duchess — Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the while ? 

York — As in a theatre the e\ es of men, 

After a well-graced actor leases the stage. 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s ej es 
Did scowl on Ritbaid; no man cued God sa^e him! 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home; 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head , 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off — 

His face still combating with tears and sanies, 

The badges of his grief and patience, — 

That had not God, for some strong pui pose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they mu^t pei force have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied bun 
But heav’n hath a hand in those events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

Richard IL 


XI — PITY FOR A DEPARTED FRIEND 

Alas ! poor Toiick’ I knew him, Iloiatio, u fellow of infi- 
nite jest, of most excellent fancy: he hath borne me on his 
back a thousand times, and now how abhoned in my ima- 
gination it is! my gorge rises at it. Ileie hung those lips 
that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes now 9 ) our gambols 9 j our songs 0 your flashes of 
merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar 9 
Not one now to mock jour own gunning? Quite chop- 
fallen 9 Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come; 
make her laugh at that — Hamlet . 
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SET. — HOPJE. 

]But thou, 0 Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it -whisper'd promis’d pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail' 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still through all the son<r ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 

And Hope, enchanted, smil’d, and wav’d her golden hair 

Collins . 


%jjt tSOOD TIDINGS. 


0 Hons, sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort: 
■Relieves the load of poverty,- sustains 
Xhe captive bending with the weight of bonds. 

And smoothes the pillow of disease and pam: 

Send back th’ exploring messenger with joy. 

And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 

Glover . 




CuItSING TUB OBJECT 




Poison be their drink ! 

the dabtieSt meat thev taste! 
Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress trees ! 

-TW ” 7 ^ Pr ,° Spe0tS murd ’ r “g basilisks 1 
H™* softest touch as smart as lizards’ stints 1 
Kieir musm frightful as the serpent’s hiss 1 
Andbodmgscreeeh-owk make the concert full . 

All the foul terrors of dark-seated bell. 


Henry F/. 
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XV HATRED OF A RIVAL IN GLORY. 

He is my bane, I cannot bear kirn ; 

One heaven and earth can never hold us both; 

Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly 
Keep rage alive till one be lost for ever; 

As if two suns should meet in one meridian, 

And strive m fiery combat foi the passage. — Bone, 


XVI ANGER AND THREATENING. 

Kent , — Koyal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honoured as my king, 

Lov’d as my father, as my master followed 

Lear Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent — Be Kent unmannerly when Lear is mad. 

What wouldst thou do, old man ? Be\erse thy doom ; 

Or whilst I can vent clamour fiom my throat, 

I’ll tell thee thou dost evil. 

Lear , — Hear me, rash man ! — on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou hast stiiven to make us break our vow, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 

We banish thee for ever tr;>m our sight 

And kingdom. If, when three days are expired, 

Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 

That moment is thy death. — Awayl 

By Jupiter, this shall not be revoked King Lear 


XVH. — NARRATIVE IN SUPPRESSED ANGLE. 

My liege, I did deny no prisoner*. 

But I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was diy with rage and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d, 
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Fresh as a bridegroom, and bis clnn, new reap’d, 
Show’d like a stubble land at harvest-home * 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took't away again ; — 

Who, therewith angry when it next came there. 

Took it m snuff-— and still ]ie smil’d and talk’d , 

And as the soldieis bore dead bodies by, 

He called them — untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome coise 
Betwixt the wind and Ins nobility. 

"With many holiday and lady tenns, 

He questioned me . among the rest demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf 
I then all smarting with my wounds, being gall'd 
To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer’d neglectingly — I know not what — 

He should, or should not t — for he made me mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (heav’n save the mark I) 
And telling, me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmacity for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

That villanous saltpetre should he digg d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly as I said, 

And I beseech you, let not his report. 

Come current for an accusation. 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty Wenry IV. 
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XVIII REVENGE 

Ip it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He hath 
disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million , laughed at 
my losses, mocked at my gams, scorned my nation, thwarted 
my hai gains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies, and 
what’s his reason ’ I am a J ew. Hath not a Jew eyes * hath 
not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions’ fed with the same food, huit with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed bj the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summei, as a 
Chiistian is ’ if jou puck us, do w r e not bleed ’ if you tickle 
us, do we not laugh’ if jou poison us/de we not die’ and 
if you wiong i.s, shall w r e not ie\enge’ if we are like jou in 
the rest, we will resemble j ou in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility’ Revenge. If a Chiistian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Chiistian 
example’ Why, levenge. The \ lllony jou teach me I will 
execute ; and it shall go hard, but I will better the in- 
struction Merchant of Venice. 


XIX DETERMINED REVENGE 

I know not . if they speak but truth ot her 
These hands shall tear her , if they wrong her honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it 
Time hath not yet so diied this blood of nune, 

Nor age so cat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 

Nor my bad bfe ’reft me so much of friends. 

But they shall find awak’d m such a kind, 

Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 

Ability in means, and choice of friends 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 

Much Ado about Nothing • 
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XX — EAGER REVENGE 

Oh, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue f — But, gentle heaven, 
Cut short all intermission . front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself 5 
Within my sword’s length set him ; if he ’scape. 
Heaven forgive him too 1 Macbeth. 


XXI UNRESTRAINED FURY. 

Alive ! in triumph * and Mercutio slain l 
Away to heaven respective lenity, 

And fire-ey’d fury be my conduct now I — 

Kow, Tybalt, take the villain back again 
That late thou gav’st me ! for Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads 
Staying for thine to keep him company, 

And thou, or I, or both, shall follow him. 

Borneo and Juliet 


XXII. — REPROACHING WITH STUPIDITY AND INGRATITUDE. 

Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home 0 
What tributaries follow him to Home, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels 9 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things* 
Oh, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Borne, 

Knew ye not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants m your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Pome 1 
And when you saw his chariot but appear. 
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Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tj ber trembled underneath his banks. 

To bear the replication of your sounds, 

Made m Ins concave shores 0 

And do you now put on your best attire 9 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes m triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 

Be gone ! 

Bun to your houses ; fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Julius Casar \ 


&xm. — itErnoACHiNG with want or friendship. 

Cassius — Bo not presume too much upon my love, 

I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bt utus — You liai e done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no texror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty. 

That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not I did send to y ou 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me j 
For I can raise no money by vile means ; 

No, Cas&ius, I hud lather com my hcait, 

And diop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indneetion I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassius’ 
Should I ha\ e answer ’d Caius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Biutus glows so covetous 
To lock sm h rascal -counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods 1 with all your thunderbolts, 

Bash him to pieces. Julius Ccssar . 
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XXIV. — REPROACHING WITH WANT OF MANLINESS. 

0 TROPER stuff r 

This Is tlie very painting of your fears ; 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which you said, 

Led you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman’s story, at a winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces’ "When all’s done, 

1Tou look but on a stool. Macbeth . 


XXV. — FEAR FROM A DREADFUL OBJECT* 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! — 

Be thou a spmt of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bi mg with thee a‘rs from hea\ *n, or blasts from hell. 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable 1 shape 
That I will speak to thee ; I’ll call thee IXamlet, 

King, father, io\ al Dane . Oh, answer me! — 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards ! — what would your gracious figure’ 

Hamlet 


XXVI — HORROR AT A DREADFUL APPARITION. 

How ill this taper bums ! ha ! who comes here ? 

I think it is the weakness of my eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition 

It comes upon me I Art thou any thing ’ 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That mak’st niv blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me what thou art. Julius Oman 


1 “ Questionable” here means inviting question. 
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XXVII — DEEP OR SETTLED GRIEF. 

Seems, madam ! nay, it is . I know not seems. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy summation of forc’d breatli ; 

No, nor the fiuitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected ’haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief 
That can denote me ti uly : These indeed seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play; 

But I have that within which pas«eth show, 

These hut the trappings and the suits of woe 

IlamieU 


xxvm — cminr deploring loss of happiness. 

On, now for ever. 

Farewell the tranquil mind 1 farewell content ! 
Faiewdl the plumed tioop and the big war 
That make ambition virtue 1 Oil, farewell 1 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump. 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-pieicmg fife. 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I 
Farewell 1 Othello’s occupation’s gone 

Othello . 


XXIX — GXlirF APPRO ACHING TO DISTRACTION. 

Thou caast not speak of v>hat thou d not feel. 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 

An hour but manned, T) bait murder’d, 

Doating like me, and like me banished, 

Then mightst thou speak, then might&t thou tear thy hair. 
And fall upon the ground as I do now 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave 

Borneo and JulxeU 
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XXX. — GRIEF CHOKING EXPRESSION 

Macduff , — My children too ! 

Roisse — Wife, children, servants, all that could be foundi 
Macduff , — And I must be from thence’ my wife kill’d fnJ 
Malcolm . — Be comforted 
Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly grief. " & 

Macduff — He has no children t 
What, all my pretty ones ? Did you say all’ 

Malcolm -—Endure it like a man. 

Macduff — I shall. 

But I must also feel it as a man. 

T cannot but remember such things were 

That were most precious to me: did heav’n look on. 

And would not take their part ’ sinful Macduff, 

They were all struck for thee 1 naught that I am! 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Macbeth 


XXXI REMORSE AND REPROACH. 

Oh, when the last account ’twixt heaven and earth 
* s to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! ITadst not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d. 

Quoted, and sign’d to do a deed of shame. 

This murder had not^come into my mind : 

But taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villany 
Apt, liable to be employed in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death; 

And thou to be endeared to a king, 

Mad’st it no conscience to destroy a prince King John. 
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XXXII DESPAIR. 

King Henry . — How fares my lord ’ speak, Beaufort, to thy 
sovereign. 

Cai chual Beaufort — If thou be’st Death I’ll give thee 
England’s treasure, 

Enough to purchase such another island, 

So thou wilt let me live and feel no pain. 

King Henry Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 

When death’s approach is seen so temble! 

Warwick. — Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee 
Cardinal Beavfoi t — Bring me to my tiial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed 9 where should he die 9 
Can I make men live, whether they will or no ? — 

Oh ! torture me no more, I will confess. — 

Alive again ? then show me where he is, 

I'll give a thousand pounds to look upon him — 

He hath no ej es, the dust hath blinded them — 

Comb down his hair, look! look! it stands upiight, 

Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul ! 

Give me some drink, and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 

King Heniy O thou eternal Mover of the heavens. 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wieteh , 

Oh, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lavs strong siege unto this wretch’s soul. 

And fiom his bosom purge this black despair! 

Warwick See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 

Salisbury . — Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

King Heniy — Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be I 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heav’n’s bliss, 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope, — 

He dies and makes no sign : 0 God, forgive him! 

Warwick — So bad a death argues a monstrous life 
King Henry — Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all 
Heniy VL — Second Part 
L 
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XXXIII. — SURPRISE AT UNEXPECTED EVENTS. 

Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace ! 

False blood to false blood join’d ! Gone to be friends f 
Shall Louis have Blanche 9 and Blanche those provinces ? 
It is not so : Thou hast mis-spoke, mis-heard ; 

Be well advis’d, tell o’er thy tale agam : 

It cannot be r thou dost but say, ’tis so: 

I trust, I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man . 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. 

Thou shalt be punished for thus frighting me. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head 7 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son 9 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine 9 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds 0 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words’ 

Then speak again • not all thy former tale. 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

King John, 


XXXIV. — AMAZEMENT AT STRANGE NEWS. 

Old men and beldames, in the streets, 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously 
Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear; 

And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist ; 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
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With open month swallowing a tailor’s news ; 

Who, with his shears and measuie in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which Ins nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 

That weie embattled and rank’d in Kent. 

Another lean unwash’d ai tificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Aithur’s death. 

King John . 


XXXV — PERPLEXITY. 

He wen for his meicy 1 what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once I 
I know not what to do — X would to heav’n 
(So my disloyalty had not pio^ok d hnn to it) 

The kmg had cut off my head with my brother’s 

What, aie these posts despatch’d for Ireland 5 — 

How shall we do for money for these wais 0 — 

Come, sistei , — cousin, I w ould say ; pray pardon me. 
Go, fellow, get thee home, pi o vide some caits. 

And bung away the aimour that is there — 
Gentlemen, will you go to rnustei men’ If I know 
How t , or which way, to order these afiaiis, 

Thus disoideily thirst into my hands, 

KTe\ T er belies e me Both ai e my kinsmen — 

The one’s my sen ereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend , the other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the king has wrong'd , 

Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 

Well, somewhat we must do — Come, cousin, I’ll 
Dispose of you go muster up your men. 

And meet me piesently at Berkley castle — 

I should to Plashy too ; — 

But time will not peimit * — All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at six and seven — Richard 11 
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XXXVI VEXATION AT NEGLECTING ONE’S DUTY. 

Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I » 

Is it not monstrous, that this playei here, 

But in a fiction, m a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his visage wann d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit. And all for nothing t 
For Hecuba 1 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her 0 What would he do. 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech , 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed. 

The very faculties of eyes and ears Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing — no, not for a king. Hamlet 


XXXVII — MALICE AND REVENGE. 

How like a fawning publican he looks : 

I hate him, for he is a Clni&tiun, 

But more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us m Venice, 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient giudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails 
E’en there, where merchants most do congregate, 

On me my bargains and my well-won thrift. 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him » Me? chant of Venice. 
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XXXVIII — GRAVE DELIBERATION ON WAR AND PEACE. 

Fathers, we once again are met in council: 

Cmsar’s appioach has summon’d us together. 

And Borne attends her fate from our 1 esolves. 

How shall we treat this bold aspiring man’ 

Success still follows him, and backs his crimes . 
Phaisalia gave him Home. Egypt has since 
Receiv’d his yoke, and the whole Nile is Caesar’s. 

Why should I mention Juba’s overtlnow, 

Or Scipio’s death’ Numidia’s burning sands 
Still smoke with blood ’Tis time ve should decree 
What course to take; our foe ach ances on us. 

And envies us even Libia’s sultry deseits 
Fatheis, pronounce 3 our thoughts ; are the} ^till fix’d 
To hold it out and fight. it to the last? 

Or are 30m hearts subdu’d at length, and wi ought. 

By time and ill success, to a submission ? Cato 


XXXIX —EXHORTING 

But wherefore do vou droop 9 Win* look } T ou sad J 
Be great m act as }ou have been in thought; 

Let not the world see fear and «ad distiust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 

Tin eaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror • so shall inferior e} r es, 

That borrow their behaviour* from the great, 

Grow great by your example , and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution, 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence: 

What 1 shall they seek the lion in his den ’ 

And fright him there ’ and make him tremble there’ 

Kins John . 
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XL COURAGE — DESPERATE EXCITEMENT. 

Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomenl 
Dra-w, archers, draw your arrows to the head 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood . 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves ’ 

A thousand hearts are great within my bosom : 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery diagons 1 
Upon them! Victory sits on our helms —Shahpeme, 


We shall insert heie, as being the most appropriate 
place, Collins’s celebrated “Ode on the Passions.” 

When Music, heavenly maid I was young, 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shelC 
Throng’d aiound her magic cell; 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 

Possess’d beyond the Muse’s painting. 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb d, delighted, rais’d, refin’d; 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fir’d, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspir’d. 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound; 

And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each (for madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive pow’r. 

First Fear Ms hand, its skid to try, 

Amid the chords, bewilder’d laid— 

And back recod’d, he knew not why. 

E’en at the sound himself had made. 
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Hext Anger rush’d, his eyes on fire; 

In lightnings own’d his secret stings: 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures wan Despair — 

Low sullen sounds his grief beguil’d; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 

*Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 

But thou, 0 Hope ! with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure? 

Still it whisper’d promis’d pleasure, 

And hade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She call’d on Echo still through all the song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 

And Hope enchanted smil’d, and wav’d her golden hair: 

And longer had she sung — but with a frown 
Bevenge impatient rose; 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down. 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat; 

And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pitt at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied. 

Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien, 

While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting from 
his head. 
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Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 

Of diff’ring themes the veering song was mix’d, 

And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate. 

With eyes uprais’d, as one inspir'd, 

Pale Melancholy sat retir'd, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul , 

And dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole: 
Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 
Pound a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

But, 0 ! how alter’d was its sprightlier tone, 

When Cheerfulness, a njrnph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulder flung. 

Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's call, to Fawn and Dryad known , 

The oak-crown’d sisters, and their chaste-eyed queen. 
Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear, 

And Sport leap’d up, and seiz’d his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand address’d ; 

But soon he saw the brisk, awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov’d the best. 

They would have thought, who heard the strain. 
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They saw, in Tempe’s vale, her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades. 

To some unweaned rmnstiel dancing: 

While, as his flying fingeis kiss’d the strings. 
Love 1 rain’d with Mirth a gay fantastic round. 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings 

0 Music ! sphere-descended maid, 

Fuend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid, 

Why, Goddess ? why, to us denied, 

La} ’fat thou thy ancient lyre aside ’ 

As m that lo\ ’d Athenian bow’r. 

You leain’d an all-commanding pow’r; 

Thy mimic soul, 0 nymph endear’d’ 

Can well recall what then it heard 
Where is thy native simple heart, 

Devote to virtue, fancy, art > 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

Waim, energetic, chaste, sublime l 
Thy wonders m that godlike ago 
Fill thy recording Sistei’s page — 

’Tis said, and I behove the tale. 

Thy humblest leed could more prc\ ail. 

Had more of stiength, dhmerrage, 

Than all which charms this laggard , 
Even all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. 

O bid oui vain endeavours cease, 

Revive the just designs of Greece ; 

Return in all thy simple state, 

Confiim the tale her sons relate l 
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EXERCISES IX READING 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF 

THE RULES AND PBINCIPLES CONTAINED IN 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


ANTITHETIC SENTENCES * 

1 . Temperance, by fortifying tlie mind and body, leads to 
happiness : intemperance, by enervating the mind and body, 
ends generally in misery. 

2 . A wise man feareth and departeth from evil; but the 
fool ragetb, and is confident. The wicked is driven away in 
bis wickedness ; bnt the righteous hath hope in his death. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sm is a reproach to any 
people. 

3. Almost every object that attracts our notice, has its 
bright and its dark side. He who habituates himself to look 
at the dark side will sour his disposition, and consequently 
impair his happiness ; while he who constantly beholds it on 
the bright side insensibly ameliorates his temper, and, in con- 
sequence of it, improves his own happiness, and the happiness 
of all around him. 

4. Between fame and true honour a distinction is to be 
made. The former is a blind and noisy applause ; the latter, 
a more silent and internal homage. Fame floats on the 
breath of the multitude ; honour rests on the judgment of 
the thinking. Fame may give praise, while it withholds 
esteem 5 true honour implies esteem, mingled with respect. 


1 The learner should refer to the Introduction (page 37) for an exph| 
nation of Antithesis and Emphasis; also to Rule Ilf., page 55, and M 
notes and examples under it. 
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The one regards particular distinguished talents ; the other 
looks up to the whole character. 

5. A wise man endeavours to shine in himself j a fool to 
outshine others. The former is humbled by the sense of his 
own infii mi ties ; the latter is lifted up by the discovery of 
those which he observes in others The wise man considers 
what he wants ; and the fool what he abounds in. The wise 
man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; and the 
fool, when he recommends himself to the applause of those 
about him. 

6. Europe was one great field of battle, where the weak 
struggled for freedom, and the strong for dominion. The 
king was without power, and the nobles without principle. 
They were tyrants at home, and robbers abroad, Nothing 
remained to be a check upon ferocity and violence. 

7. Where opportunities of exercise are wanting, tempe- 
rance may in a great measuie supply its place. If exercise 
throws off all superfluities, temperance prevents them; if 
exercise clears the vessels, temperance neither satiates nor 
ovei strains them ; if exercise raises proper ferment in the 
humours, and promotes the circulation of the blood, tempe- 
rance gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert 
herself in all her force and vigour ; if exercise dissipates a 
growing distemper, temperance starves it. 

8 Dr\ den knew more of man in his general nature ; and 
Pope, in his local manners The notions of Dry den were 
foimed by comprehensive speculation ; those of Pope, by 
minute attention The st} le of Dryden is capricious and 
varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform Dryden obeys 
the motions of his own mmd; Pope constrains his mind to 
his own rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehe- 
ment and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. 
Dryden’s page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and 
diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; 
Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled 
by the roller. If the flights of Dryden are higher, Pope con- 
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tinues longer on the wing If of Dryden’s fire the blaze ia 
brighter ; of Pope’s the heat is more regular and constant 
Dryden often surpasses expectation ; and Pope never falls 
below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment* and 
Pope with perpetual delight. 

9. I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth The 
latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and perna* 
nent. v Those are often raised mto the greatest transports of 
mirth who are subject to the greatest depressions of melan- 
choly ; on the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not 
give the mind such an exquisite gladness, pi events us fiom 
falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds and glit- 
ters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. 

10. Never before weie there so many opposing interests) 
passions, and principles committed to such a decision. On 
one side, a fixed attachment to the ancient Older of things; 
on the other, a passionate desire of change ; a wish in some 
to perpetuate, m others to destroy every thing ; every abuse 
sacred in the eyes of the former, every foundation attempted 
to be demolished by the latter ; j*ealousy~of power shrinking 
from the slightest innovation, pretensions to fieedom pushed 
to madness and anarchy; superstition in all its dotage, 
impiety in all its fury. 

11. At the sftme time that I think discretion the most 
useful talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning 
to be the accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues the 
most proper and laudable methods of attaining thSn ; cun- 
ning has only private selfish aim3, and sticks at nothing which 
may make them succeed : discretion has large and extended 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole hori- 
zon ; cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discover 
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the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to discern things at a distance. 

12. It was the boast of Augustus, that he found Home of 
brick, and left it of marble. But how much nobler will be 
our Sovereign’s boast when he shall have to say, that he found 
law dear, and left it cheap; found it a sealed book, left it an 
open letter; found it the patrimony of the rich, left it the 
inheritance of the poor ; found it the two-edged sword of 
craft and oppression, left it the staff of honesty and the shield 
of innocence. 

13. Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing more contemptible than the false ; the one guards 
virtue, the other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed to do 
any thmg that is repugnant to the rules of right reason; false 
modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is opposite to the 
humour of the company. True modesty avoids every thing 
that is ciimmal; false modesty, every thing that is un- 
fashionable. The latter is only a general undetermined 
instinct , the former is that instinct, limited and circum- 
scribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

14 The peasant complains aloud ; the courtier repines in 
secret In want, what distress ! in affluence, what satiety ! 
The great are under as much difficulty to expend with plea- 
sure as the mean to labour with success The ignorant, 
through ill-grouuded hope, are disappointed; tbe knowing, 
through knowledge, despond. Ignorance occasions mistake, 
mistake, disappointment, and disappointment misery Know- 
ledge, on the other hand, gives true judgment of human 
things, and true judgment of human things gives a demon- 
stration of their insufficiency to our peace 

15. How different is the view of past life, in the man who 
is grown old m knowledge and wisdom, from that of him who 
is grown old in ignorance and folly 1 Tbe latter is like the 
owner of a barren country, that fills his eye with the pros- 
pect of naked hills and plains, which produce nothing very 
profitable or ornamental, the former beholds a beautiful and 
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spacious landscape, divided into delightful gardens, gfeeii 
meadows, fruitful fields ; and can scarce cast his eye on a 
single spot of his possessions that is not coveied with some 
beautiful plant or flower. 

16. When Darius offeied Alexander ten thousand talents 
to divide Asia equally with hiln, he answered, “The earth 
cannot bear two suns, nor Asia two kings ” Parmemo, a 
friend of Alexander, hearing the great offers Darius had 
made, v said, “ Weie.I Alexander I, would accept them.” 
“So would I,” replied Alexander, “were I Paimenio.” 

17* As there is a worldly happiness, which God perceives 
to be no other than disguised miseiy; as there are worldly 
honours, which, in his estimation, are reproach ; so there is 
a worldly wisdom, which, in his sight, is foolishness. Of 
this worldly wisdom the characters are given in the Scrip- 
tures, and placed in contrast with those of the wisdom which 
is from above. The one is the wisdom of the crafty, the 
other that of the upright ; the one terminates in selfishness, 
the other in charity ; the one is full of strife and bitter envy, 
ing, the other of mercy and good fruits 

18. A rich man beginning to fall is held up by his friends; 

but a poor man, being down, is thiust away by his friends 
When a rich man is fallen he hath many helpers ; he speak- 
eth things not to be spoken, and yet men justify him. The 
poor man slipped, and they rebuked him ; he spoke wisely, 
and could have no place When a rich man speaketh, every 
man holdeth his tongue, and look, what he saith, they 
extol it to the clouds ; but if a poor man -speak they say, 
What fellow is this ? * 

19. Where is the man that possesses, or indeed can be 
required to possess, greater abilities in war than Pompey 9 
One who has fought more pitched battles than others have 
maintained personal disputes I earned on more wars than 
others have acquired knowledge of by reading ! reduced more 
provinces than others have aspired to even in thought ! whose 
youth was trained to the profession of arms, not by precepts 
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derived from others, but by the highest offices of command; 
not by personal mistakes in war, but by a tram of important 
victories ; not by a series of campaigns, but by a succession 
of triumphs 1 

20. The high and the low, the lich and the poor, approach, 
in point of leal enjoyment, much nearer to each other than 
is commonly imagined Providence never intended that 
any state here should be either completely happy, or com- 
pletely miserable. If the feelings of pleasure are more 
numerous and more lively in the higher departments of life, 
such also are those of pain If greatness flattcis our vanity, 
it multiplies our dangers If opulence increases our gratifi- 
cations, it increases m the same proportion our desiics and 
demands. If the poor are confined to a more narrow circle, 
yet within that circle lie most of those rntu 1 al satisfactions 
which, after all the refinements of art, are found to be the 
most genuine and true. 

21 My brave associates — partners of my toil, my feeling", 
and my fame ! Can Rclla’s woids add \ jgour to the virtuous 
energies which inspire j our hearts? Ko ; you have judged as 
I have, the foulness of the crafty plea by* which these bold 
invaders would delude you. Your generous spirit has com- 
pared, as mine has, the mothes which, in a war like this, 
can animate their minds and ours They, by a strange 
frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended 
rule ; w^e, for our country, our altars, and our homes. They 
follow an adventurer whom they fear, and obey a power 
which they hate ; we serve a monarch whom w r e love, a 
God whom we adore. 

22 Whdt is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind, and harmony within? 

What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 

To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air. 

With comeliness of words, or deeds compare? 

Kb : those at first th* unwary heart may gain, 

But these — these only can the heart retain 
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23. In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow— 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee 

24. Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme: 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without lage; without o’erdowing, full. 1 

25. ’Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing,' or in judging ill; 

But of the two, less dangerous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense; 

Some few in that, but numbers eir in this, 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ; 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

How one in verse makes many more in prose 
’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the ci ltie’s share. 

26. All aie but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body 1ST at uie is, and God the soul: 

That chang’d through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great m the earth as in th’ ethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refieshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms m the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full as perfect in a hair as heart; • 


1 Pope’s inimitable parody on those beautiful lines deserves to bt 
quoted m connexion with them. Welsted was one of tne heroes of the 
Dun&tad. 
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As full as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

As the lapt seraph that adores and burns 
To linn no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all ! 

All natuie is but ait unknown to thee; 

All chance dn action which thou eanst not see; 

All discoid, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in eiring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clem T Vhatevei is right 

27 Cowards die many tunes before their death ; 

The valiant nevei taste of death hut once. 

28 Friends, Homans, Comity men, 1< ad me ) our ears , 
I come to bury Cmsar, not to praise him 

The e\ il that men do liv es after them . 

The good is oft interred with their bones.* 

So let it be with Cmsai ! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cmsac was ambitious * 

If it were so, d wrs a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Cre^ai answer’d it. 

20. Befoie T speak the message of the Greeks, 
Permit me, sir, to gloiy in the title 
Of their ambassador ; since I behold 
Troy’s vanquisher, and great Achilles* son. 

17or does the son fall short of such a father: 

If Heeto. fed by him, Tioy fell by \ou ! 

But what your father never would have done 
You do You cherish the remains of Troy ; 

An4 by an ill-timed pltv, keep alive 
The dying embers of a ten rears’ war. 

Have you so soon forgot the mighty Hector *> 

The Greeks remember his liigh-brandishM sword. 

That fill’d their state with widows and with orphans, 
For which they call for vengeance on his son. 

Comply then with the Grecians’ just demands; 

Satiate their vengeance, and preserve yourself. 
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TtlE SERIES, OR ENUMERATION OF PARTICULARS.* 

1. I eonsidei a human soul without education like maibk 
in the quart y, which shows none of it& inherent beauties till 
the shill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the 
surface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, 
and vein that runs through the body of it. 

2 Smcei ity is to speak as we think, to do as we pretend 
and piofess, to x perfoim and make good what we promise, 
and really to be what we would seem and Appear to be. 

3. The brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the days, 
the increasing verduie of the spring, the arrival of any little 
piece of good news, or whatever canies with it the most 
distant glimpse of joy, is frequently the parent of a social 
and happy conversation. 

4 He who resigns the woild has no temptation to envy, 
hatred, malice, or anger, but is m constant possession of a 
serene mmd he who follows the pleasures of it — which are 
in their very nature disappointing — is m constant seaich of 
care, solicitude, remorse, and confusion. 

5 If we suppose that there are superior beings who look 
into the ways of men (as it is highly probable there are, 
both from reason and revelation), how dilFeient must be 
their notions of us from those which we aic apt to form of 
one another! — A contemplation of God’s work, a voluntaiy 
act of justice to our own detriment, a generous concern for 
the good of mankind, tears shed in silence for the misery of 
others, a private desire of resentment broken and subdued, 
an unfeigned exercise of humility or any other virtue, are 
such actions as are glorious in their sight, and denominate 
men great and reputable. The most famous among us are 
often looked upon with pity and contempt, or with indig- 


1 For an explanation of the se\ eral kinds of Series, the learner 
should refer to the Introduction, page 58 Note b , under Rule II, 
page 52. will furnish him with a good general ride m all such cases 
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nation; while those who are more obscure are regarded 
with love, with appj obation, and esteem. 

6. In fair wealhei, when my heart is cheered, and I feel 
that exaltation of spirits which results from light and warmth, 
joined with a beautiful prospect of nature, I regard miself 
as one placed by the hand of God in the midst of an ample 
theatre, in which the sun, moon, and stars, the fiuits e*so 
and vegetables of the eaith, perpetually changing their 
positions or their aspects, exhibit an elegant entertainment 
to the undei standing, as well as to the eye Thunder and 
lightning, rain and hud, the printed bow, and the glaiing 
comets, are decorations of this mighty theatre, and the 
sable hemisphere, studded w^Ji spangles, the blue ■vault at 
noon, the glorious gildings and rich colours in the honzon, 
I look on as so many successive scenes. 

7. Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agi eesble, and an inferior acceptable It smoothes distinction, 
sweeter » conversation, and makes exery one m the company 
pleased with himself. It produces good-rutine and mutual 
benox olenee, encourages the timorous soothes the turbulent, 
humanizes the fierce, and distinguish^ a society of civiLz< d 
persons fiom a party of sax^gea. In a word, compiLi- 
sance h a xntue that blends all oideis of men together in a 
fnendh intercourse of words and actions, r and is suited to 
tint equality in human nature which every *one ought to 
consider so far as Is consistent with the order and economy 
of the xvoxld 

S Should the greater part of people sit doxvn and draw 
up a particular account of their time, what a shameful bill 
it would be! So much m eating, drinking, and sleeping . 
beyond what nature require^, so much in revelling and 
w antonness ; so much for the recovery of last night’s intem- 
perance ; so much in gaming, plays, and masquerades , so 
much in paying and receiving formal and impertinent visits ; 
so much m idle and foolish prating; so much m censuring 
and revihng of our neighbours; so much in dressing out our 

ii 2 
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bodies and in talking of fashions, and so much wasted and 
lost in doing nothing at all 

9 If we would hxs e the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies He who cannot peisuade himself to 
withdraw from society, must be content to pay atiibuteof 
his time to a multitude of tyrants, to the loiterer, who 
makes appointments he never keeps , to the consulfer, who 
asks advice he never takes, to the boaster, who blasters 
only to be praised to the complainor, who whines only to 
be pitied; to the projector, whose -happiness is to entertain 
his friends with expectations which all but himself know 
to be vain; to the economist, who tells of bargains and 
settlements ; to the politician, who predicts the consequence 
of deaths, battles, and alliances ; to the usurer, who com. 
pares the state of the different funds; and to the talker, 
who talks only because he loves to be talking. 

10. "Vice is tbe ciuel enemy which renders men destructive 
to men ; which racks the body with pain, and the mind with 
remorse , which produces strife, faction, revenge, oppression, * 
and sedition , which embroils society, kindles the flames of 
war, takes away peace fiom life, and hope from death; 
which brought forth death at first, and has ever since clothed 
it in all its terrors ; which arms Nature and the God of 
Nature against us; and against which it has been the 
business of all ages to find out provisions and secuiities, by 
various institutions, laws, and forms of govei nment. 

11 It pleases me to think that I, who know so small a 
poition of the works of the Creator, and wjth slow and 
painful steps, creep up and down on the surface of this 
globe, shall, ere long, shoot away with the swiftness of 
imagination ; trace out the hidden springs of nature’s 
operations ; be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies 
in the rapidity of their career ; be a spectator of the long 
chain of events in the natural and moral worlds ; visit the 
several apartments of creation 5 know how they are furnished 
and how inhabited; comprehend the order and measure, 
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the magnitude and distances of those orbs, which, to ns, 
seemed disposed without any legulai design, and set all in 
the same circle ; observe the dependents of the parts of each 
system ; and (if our mmds are big enough) grasp the theory 
of the seveial systems upon one another, fiom whence lcsults 
the harmony of the universe 

12. Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 

To pour the fresh mstiuction o’er the timid, 

To breathe tlf enlivening spml, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing bre ist 

13. Diead o’er the scene the ghost of Hamlet s . < Iks ; 
Othello rages ; poor Mommia mom ns ; 

And Bebidera pours her soul in lo\e 
Tenor alarms the breast : the comely tear 
Steals o’er the cheek Or else, the comic muse 
Holds to the woild a plctuic of itself, 

And raises, sh% the fair impaitial laugh 
Sometimes, she lifts her strain, ard paints the scenes 
Of beauteous life ; whate’er can deck mankind, 

Or diarm the heart, in generous Bevil showed 

14. See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mais to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
Xew-lighted on a heav’n kissing hdl ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

"Where every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

15 Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant ; the big warehouse built ; 

Bais’d the strong crane ; chok’d up the loaded street 
"With foreign plenty ; and thy stream, O Thames, 

Large, gentle, deep, majestic king of foods ! 

Chose for his grand resort. On either hand, 

Like a long wintry foiest, groves of masts 
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Shot up their spires ; the bellying sheet between 
Possess’d the breezy void $ the sooty hulk 
Steer’d sluggish on ; the splendid barge along 
Rowed, regular, to harmony ; around, 

The boat, light-skimmmg, stretch’d its oaiy wings j 
While, deep, the various voice of fervent toil 
From bank to bank increas’d j whence nbb’d with oak, 
To bear the British thunder, black and bold, 

The roaimg vessel rush’d into the main. 

16 Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 

Crowd fast into the philosophic mind. 

As fast the correspondent passions rise. 

As varied and as high : devotion, rais’d 
To rapture and divme astonishment ; 

The love of nature, unconfin’d, and chief, 

Of human race , the large ambitious wish 
To make them blest, the sigh for suffering woith 
Lost in obscurity , the noble scorn 
Of tyrant pride ; the fearless great resolve , 

The wonder which the dying patriot draws, 

Inspiring glory through remotest time ; 

Th’ awaken’d throb for virtue and for fame ; 

The sympathies of love, and fiiendship dear; 

With all the social offsprings of the heart 

IT. At thirty, man suspects himself a fool, 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan , 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimity of thought I 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then — dies the same. 

18 The cloud- capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wieck behind 
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SUSPENSION, OR A DELATING OP THE SENSE 1 

1 As beauty of person, with an agreeable carnage, pleases 
the eye, and tliat pleasure consists in ol nerving that all the 
parts have a certain elegance, and are proportioned to each 
other ; so does decency of behaviour obtain the approbation 
of all with whom we converse, from the older, consistency, 
and moderation of our woi ds and actions. 

2. Smce it is certain that our hearts deceive us in the 
love of the world, and that we cannot command ourselves 
enough to resign it, though we every day wish ourselves 
disengaged from its allurements ; let us not stand upon a 
foimal taking of leave, but wean ourselves from them, while 
we are in the midst of them 

3 To hear a judicious and elegant discourse from the 
pulpit, which would m piint make a noble figure, murdered 
by him who had learning and taste to compose it, but, 
having been neglected as to one important part of his 
education, knows not how to deliver it otherwise than with 
a tone between singing and saying, or with a nod of his 
head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, 
or with the same unanimated monotony in which he was 
used to repeat Qua genus at Westminster school ; what cun 
be imagined more lamentable 45 yet what more common ! 

4 The causes of good and evil are so various and uncer- 
tain, so often entangled with each other, so diversified by 
various lelations, and so much subject to accidents which 
cannot be foreseen ; that he who would fix his condition 
upon incontestable reasons of preference, must lbe and die 
inquiring and deliberating. 

5. Besides the ignorance of masters who teach the first 
rudiments of reading, and the want of skill, or negligence in 
that article, of those who teach the learned languages ; 

1 In all such cases the voice should be kept suspended till the sense 
has been completed. — See Rule I page 51 , and the Notes and Example* 
under it. 
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besides the erroneous manner which the untutored pupils 
fall into, through the want of early attention in masters to 
correct small faults in the beginning, which increase and 
gam strength with years; besides bad habits contracted 
from imitation of particular persons, or the contagion of 
example, from a geneial prevalence of a certain tone or 
chaunt m reading or reciting, peculiar to each school, and 
regularly transmitted from one generation of boys to 
another: besides all the^e, which are fruitful sources of 
vicious elocution, there is one fundamental enor in the 
method universally used in teaching to read, which at first 
gives a wrong bias, and leads us ever after blindfolded 
from the right path, under the guidance of a false rule. 

6. If reason teaches the learned, necessity the barbarian, 
common custom all nations in general ; and if even nature 
itself instructs the bi utes to defend their bodies, limbs, and 
lives, when attacked, by all possible methods ; you cannot 
pronounce this action criminal without determining at the 
same time, that whoever falls into the hands of a highway- 
man must of necessity perish either by his sword or your 
decisions Had Milo been of this opinion, he would cer- 
tainly have cho'sen to fall by the hands of Clodius, who had 
more than once, before this, made an attempt upon his life, 
rather than be executed by your order, because he had not 
tamely yielded himself a victim to his rage. But if none of you 
ai e of this opinion, the proper question is, not whether Clodius 
was killed ? for that we grant : but whether justly 01 unjustly’ 
an inquiry of which many precedents are to be found 

7. When the gay and smiling aspect of things has begun 
to leave the passages to a man’s heart thus thoughtlessly 
unguarded ; when kind and caressing looks of every object 
without, that can flatter his senses, have conspired with the 
enemy within, to betray him and put him off his defence ; 
when music likewise hath lent her aid, and tried her power 
upon the passions ; when the voice of singing men, and the 
voice of singing women, with the sound of the viol and the 
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late, have bioken ia upon Ills soul, and in some tender notes 
have touched the seciet springs of rapture, — that moment let 
us dissect and look into his heart ; — see how vain, how weak, 
how empty a thing it is l 

8 Seeing then that the soul has many different faculties 
or, m other words, many different ways of acting ; that it 
can be intensely pleased or made happy by all these different 
faculties, or wa\ s of acting ; that it may be endowed with 
sei eral latent faculties, which it is not at present in a con- 
dition to e.\ert ; that v. e cannot heliet c the soul is endowed 
with any faculty which is of no use to it ; that whenever 
any one of these faculties is trarscendently pleased, tie soul 
is m a state of happiness ; and in the last place, considering 
that the happiness of another world is to be the happiness 
of the whole man, who can question bat that there is an 
infinite vaiiety m 4 hose p^eesuies v,c ore speaking of; and 
that this fui ness of jov Will be made up of all those pleasmes 
which the nature of tne so* 3 is capable of receiving 5 

9 In that soft season, v.hen descending showers 
Call forth the gieens and wake the rising flowers ; 

When opening buds salute the welcome day. 

Ana earth, lelenting, fee^s Ihe genial ray; 

As balmy sleep had charmed my cares to rest, 

And love itself was banish’d from my breast ; 

A tram of phantom, m wild order rose. 

And, join’d, this intellectual scene compose 

10. He who through vast Lninensitv r an pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system mto s\ stem runs. 

What other planets circle other suns. 

What varied beings people ever; star, 

May tell why heav’n has made us as we are 

11. Peace to all such! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blessed with each talent and each art to please, 

And bom to write, converse, and live with ease s 
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Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise , 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afiaid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieg’d, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d , 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raiv>, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be 0 
Who would not weep, if Atticus weie he f 

12. If ever you have looked on better days. 

If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church , 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast , 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know what ’tis to pity, and be pitied , 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be . 

In the which hope, I blush, and hide my sword. 

13 Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse ! 

14. Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, or flow’r, 
Glist’ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
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After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
"With this her solemn bud, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heav’n, her starry train . 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends. 
With charm of earliest buds , nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, dow’r, 
Glxst’i mg with dew; nor fragrance after showfrs, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird , nor walk by moon 
Or glittering star light, without thee is sweet. 


OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1 You have obliged a man : very well 1 what would you 
have moie 9 Is not the consciousness of doing good a 
sufficient reward 9 

2 Searching every kingdom for the man who has the least 
eomfort in life, where is he to be found ? In the royal 
palace. What! His Majesty 9 Yes; especially if he be 
despotic. 

3. Is there any one who will seriously maintain, that the 
taste of a Hottentot or a Laplander is as delicate and as cor- 
rect as that of a Longinus or an Addison 9 or, that ho can 
be chaiged with no defect or incapacity, who thinks a com- 
mon newswriter as excellent an historian as Tacitus * 

4. What shadow can be more vam than the life of a great 
part of mankind ? Of all that eager and busting crowd we 
behold on eaith, how few discover the path of true happiness 9 
How few can we find, whose activity has not been misem- 
ployed, and whose course terminates not in confessions of 
disappointments 9 

5. Can honour set to a leg 9 No. Or an aim 9 No 
Or take away the grief of a wound 9 No. Honour hath no 

i For the infection of the voice in Interrogative Senteisces, the 
learner should refer to the Introduction, pages 54 and 55 
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skill in surgery then ? No. What is honour’ A word, 
"What is that word honour ’ Air. A trim reckoning ! Who 
hath it ? He that died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it’ No. 
Doth he hear it ’ No It is insensible then’ Yea, to the 
dead. But will it not live with the living’ No, Why’ 
Detraction will not suffer it • therefore I’ll none of it 
Honour is a mere ’scutcheon ; and so ends my catechism 

6 Can the soldier, when he girdeth on his armour, boast 
like him that putteth it off’ Can the merchant predict that 
the speculation on which he has entered, will be infallibly 
crowned with success ’ Can even the husbandman, who has 
the promise of God that seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
look forward with assured confidence to the expected 
increase of his fields ’ In those, and m all similar cases, 
our resolution to act can be founded on probability alone. 

7. Consider, I beseech you, what was the part of a faithful 
citizen? of a prudent, an active, and an honest minister’ 
Was he not to secure Euboea, as our defence against all 
attacks by sea ? Was he not to make Beotia our barrier on 
the midland side’ the cities bordering on Peloponnesus 
our bulwark on that quaiter? Was he not to attend with 
due precaution to the importation of corn, that this trade 
might be protected, through all its progress up to our own 
harbours? Was he not to cover those districts winch we 
commanded, by seasonable detachments, as the Proconesus, 
the Chersonesus, and Tenedos ? To exert himself m the 
assembly for this purpose, while with equal zeal he laboured 
to gain others to our interest and alliance, as Byzantium, 
Abydus, and Euboea’ Was he not to cut off the best and 
most important resources of our enemies, and to supply those 
in which our country was defective? And all this you 
gamed by my counsels, and my administration, 

8. Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sitting 
in parliament, of pleading at the har, of appearing upon 
the stage or in the pulpit; does it follow, that he need 
bestow no pains in learning to speak properly his native 
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language 0 Will lie never Lave occasion to read, In a com- 
pany of his friends, a copy of verses, a passage of a book or 
newspaper 0 Must he never read a discourse of Tillotson* 
or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for the instruction 
of his children and servants 0 Cicero justly observes, that 
address in speaking is highly ornamental, as well as useful, 
even in private life. The limbs are parts of the body much 
less noble than the tongue, yet no gentleman grudges a 
considerable expense of time and money to have his son 
taught to use them properly, which is very commendable 
And is theie no attention to be paid to the use of the 
tongue, the glory of man ° 

9. Are you desirous that your talents and abilities may 
procure you respect 0 Display them not ostentatiously to 
public view. Would you escape the envy which your riches 
might excite ? Let them not minister to pride, but adorn 
them with humlTty There is not an evil incident to human 
natuie for which the Gospel doth not proude a remedy. 
Aie you ignorant of many things which it highly concerns 
you to know 0 The Gospel offers you instruction Have 
yon deviated from the path of duty 0 The Gospel offers you 
fcigiveness. Do temptations surround you 0 The Gospel 
offers you the aid of heaven. Are you exposed to misery? 
It conges you Are you subject to death 0 It offers you 
immortality. 

10 Life is short and uncertain: we have not a moment 
to lose. Is it prudent to throw away any of our time in 
tormenting ourselves or others, when we have so little for 
honest pleasures 0 Forgetting our weakness we stir up 
mighty enmities, and fly to wound as if we were invulnerable 
Wherefore all this bustle and noise 0 The best use of a short 
life is, to make it agreeable to ourselves and to others. Have 
you cause of quarrel with your servant, your master, your 
king, your neighbour 0 Forbear a’ moment; death is at 
he^d, wL*ch make 5 ? rdl c r pvl What has man to do with 
wais, tumults, ambushes 0 You would destioy jour enemy 9 
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You lose your trouble ; death will do all your business while 
you are at rest. And, after all, when you have had your 
revenge, how short will be your joy or his pain ? While we 
are among men, let us cultivate humanity let us not be the 
cause of fear or of pain to one another. Let us despise 
injury, malice, and detraction; and bear with an equal 
mind such transitory evils While we speak, while we 
death comes up, and closes the scene 

11 I hold it to be an unquestionable position, that they 
who duly appreciate the blessings of libeity, revolt as much 
from the idea of exercising, as frcm that of enduring oppres- 
sion How far this was the case with the Homans, you may 
inquire of those nations that surrounded them Ask them, 
“ What insolent guard paraded before their gates, and in- 
vested their strong-holds ?” They will answer, “ A Homan 
legionary ” Demand of them, “ WTiat greedy extortioner 
fattened by their poverty, and clothed himself by their 
nakedness They will inform you, “ A Homan qusestor " 
Inquire of them, “ What imperious stranger issued to them 
his mandates of imprisonment or confiscation, of banishment 
or death They will reply to you, M A Homan consul " 
Question them, “ What haughty conqueror led through his 
city their nobles and kings in chains , and exhibited their 
countrymen, by thousands, in gladiators' shows for the 
amusement of his fellow-citizens 0 ” They will tell you, “A 
Homan general.” Bequire of them, “ What tyiants imposed 
the hea\iest yoke’ enforced the most rigorous exactions’ 
inflicted the most savage punishments, and showed the 
gi eatest gust for blood and torture ?” They will exclaim to 
y on, “ The Homan people ” 

12. When will you, my countrymen, when will you rouse 
from your indolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to 
be done 0 TVhen you are forced to it by some fatal disaster ’ 
When irresistible necessity drives you 7 What think you of 
the disgraces which are already come upon you 0 Is not the 
past sufficient to stimulate your activity 0 or, do you wait 
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for somewhat more forcible and urgent 0 How long will 
you amuse yourselves with inquiring of one another after 
news as you ramble idly about the streets 9 What news so 
strange ever came to Athens, as that a Macedonian should 
subdue this state and lord it over Greece ? 

13 To purchase heaven, has gold the power J 
Can gold remove the mortal hour 9 

In life, can love be bought with geld P 
Are fncndfckip’s pleasuics to be sold 9 
No All that’s worth a wish or thought 
Fair virtue gives — unbribed, unbought. 

14 Who taught the natives of the holds and vcod 
To shun them poison and to choose their food 9 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand 9 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line 9 
Who bid the stoik, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not Ins own, and worlds unknown before 9 
Who calls the council ; states the certain dav ? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way 9 
lo Wrong’d m my love, ail proffers I disdain ; 
Deceiv’d for once, I trust not kings again 
Ye have my answer , what remains to do 9 
Your king, Ulysses, may consult with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 

Has he not walls no human foice can shake 9 
Has he not fenc’d his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound 9 
And will not these, the wonders he Las done, 

Repel the rage of Priam’s single son ? 

16. Think you, a little dm can daunt mine ears ; 
Have I not, in my time, heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds. 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the held. 
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And Heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ? • 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets* clang ? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue — 

That gives not half so great a blow to th* ear, 

As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 

17- Know ;ye the land where the Cyprus and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done 111 their clime , 

Where the rage of the ■vulture — the love of the luitle 

How melt into sorrow' — now madden to crime ? 

Know ye the laud of the cedar and vine ? 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams evei s hin e, 
Whei e the light wings of zeph> 1 , oppi ess’d w Bh perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul m their bloom, 
Where the citron and olive aie fairest offrrm, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 

Wheie the tmts of the earth and the hues of the sky. 

In colour though vaiied, in beauty may vie. 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the loses they twine, 

And all, save the spuxfc of man, is divine ■* — 

Tis the clime of the East — 9 bis the laud of the Sun 

Can he smile on such deeds as his chdtb en hav e done ? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ fuievell 
Are the hearts w Inch they bear, and the tales which they tell.* 
18. ’Tis done: dread winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And leigns tremendous o’er the conquer d year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies 1 
How dumb the tuneful! horror wide extends 
His desolate domain Behold, fond man I 
See here thy pictui’d life , pass some few years. 

Thy flowering spring, thy summer’s ardent strength, 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. Ah 1 whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes ' 
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Of happiness ? those longings after fame 0 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights 0 those \eenng thoughts 
Lost between good and ill, that shai’d thy life’ 

All now aie vanish’d * Virtue sole siuvives, 

Immoxtal never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happiness on high. 

19 But, first, whom shall we send 
In seal oh of the new world ? whom shall we find 
Sufficient 0 who shall tempt with wand’iirgfeet 
The dark unbottom’d ir finite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, and spread his airy flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vast abrupt, eie he arrive 

The happy isle? what strength, what art, can then 

Suffice, or what evasion bear Inin safe 

Through the strict senteries and stations thick 

Of angels watching round’ Here he had need 

All circumspection and we now no less 

Choice m our suffrage ; for on whom we send, 

The weght of all, and our last hope, reh.es 


PARENTHETIC SENTENCES 1 

1 Though good sense is not in the number, nor alwaj s, it 
must be owned in the company of the sciences, yet it is (as 
the most sensible of poets has justly obsoived) ianly worth 
the seven 

2 Notv ithstandmg all the care cf Cicero, history informs 
us that Marcus proved a meie blockhead, and that Nature 
(who, it seems, was even with tlie son ftr her prodigality to 
the father) rendered him incapable of improving by all the 


1 Rules for reading Parentheses and Parenthetic Clauses vili 
bo found m pages 62 and 63 of the Introduction. 

W 
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rules of eloquence, the precepts of philosophy, his own 
endeavours, and the most refined conveisation in Athens. 

3. Here is sad news, Trim, (cried Susannah, wiping her 
eyes as Tiim stepped into the kitchen,) Master Bobby is 
dead He was alive last Whitsuntide. 

Whitsuntide ! alas 1 (ciicd Trim, extending his right ami, 
and falling instantly into the same attitude in which he read 
the sermon ) What is Whitsuntide, Jonathan (for that was 
the coachman’s name), or Shrovetide, or any t'de past, to 
this ? Are we not here now (continued the coiporal, sti iking 
the end of his stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so as to 
give an idea of health and stability), and are we not (chopping 
his hat upon the ground) gone in a moment 1 

4. That strong hypeibolical manner which we have long 
been accustomed to call the Oriental manner of poetry 
(because some of the earliest poetical pioductions came to 
us from the East), is, in truth, no more Oriental than 
Occidental, it is characteristic of an age rather than of a 
country; and belongs, in some measuie, to all nations at 
that period which first gives lise to music and to song 

5 As to my own abilities m speaking (for I shall admit 
this charge, although expeiience hath convinced me that 
what is called the power of eloquence depends for the most 
part upon the heaiers, and that the characters of public 
speakers are detei mined by the degree of favour which }ou 
vouchsafe to each) ; if long practice, I say, hath gi\en me 
any proficiency in speaking, you have ever found it devoted 
to my country, 

6, When Socrates’ fetters were knocked off (as was usual to 
be done on the day that the condemned person was to be exe- 
cuted), being seated m the midst of his disciples, and laying 
one of his legs over the other in a veiy unconcerned posture, 
he began to rub it where it had been galled by the iron ; 
and whether it was to show the indifference with which he 
entertained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after 
his usual manner) to take every occasion of philosophizing 
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upon some useful subject, he obsened the pleasure of that 
sensation which now arose m those very parts of bis leg that 
just before had been so much pained by the fetters Upon 
this be reflected on the nature of pleasure and pain m 
general, and bow constant!} the) succeeded one another. 

7. Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’ei all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze 1 but not without a plan. 

8 Laige was his bounty, and Ins soul sincere; 
Heaven did a lecompense as hugely send. 

He ga\e to misery all lie had— a tear, 

He gained fiom heaven (’twas all lie wi&hed) — a friend. 

9 I would not enter on my list of fi lends 
(Though giaced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet -wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm 

10. Know then, that after Lucifer fiom heav’n 
(So call him, blighter once amid&t the host 
Of angels than that stai the stai s among) 

Fell with his flaming legions through the deep 
Into his place, and the gieat Son return’d 
Victorious with lus saints, th* omnipotent 
Eternal Fathei from Ins throne beheld 
Their multitude, and to Ins son thus spake 

1 1 Round he sui ve} s (and well might where be stood 
So high above the cii cling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade) fiom eastern point 
Of Libia, to the fleecy star that beais 
Andromeda fai off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon ; then, from pole to pole. 

12 They anon 

With hundreds and with thousands trooping came 
Attended all access was throng’d , the gates 
And porches wide, hut chief the spacious hall 
(Though like a cover’d field, where champions bold 
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Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Pamm chivalry 
To mortal combat, or careei with lance) 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and m the air 
Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. 


CLIMAX, OR A GRADUAL INCREASE OP SENSE OR PASSION 1 

1. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves, not 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings , not only as rational, 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

2. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many others * it is pleasant to grow better, because 
that is to excel ourselves: it is pleasant to mortify and 
subdue our lusts, because that is victory : it is pleasant to 
command our appetites and passions, and to keep them in 
due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that is empire. 

3. Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to 
show how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, sms 
he, who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though wc 
are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can receive 
from it no manner of benefit ; nay, one who died several 
years ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence for him 
in our minds, when we read Ins story; nay, what is still 
more, one who has been the enemy of our country, provided 
his wais were regulated by justice and humanity 

4 After we have practised good actions a while, thev 
become easy; and when they are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them; and when they please us, we do them 
frequently; and by frequency of acts a thing grows mto a 
habit; and a confirmed habit is a kind of second nature ; 
and so far as any thing is natural, so far it is necessary, and 


1 For an explanation of the Climax, the learner should xefer to the 
Introduction, page 64. 
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we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when 
we do not think of it 

5 This decencj, this grace, this propriety of manners to 
character, is so essential to princes in particular, that, 
whenever it is neglected, their virtues lose a gieat degree of 
lustre, and their defects acquire much aggravation. Nay 
more ,* by neglecting this decency and this grace, and for want 
of a sufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may 
betray them into failings, their failings into vices, and their 
vices into hahits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men. 

6. As trees and plants necessarily arise from seeds, so 
are you, Antony, the seed of this most calamitous war You 
mourn, 0 Romans, that three of your armies have been 
slaughtered — they were slaughtered by Antony ; you lament 
the loss of your most illustrious citizens — thev were torn 
from you by Antony * the authority of this order is deeply 
wounded — it is wounded by Antony: m short, all the 
calamities we have ever since beheld (and what calamities 
have we not beheld ’) have been entirely owing to Antony, 
As Helen was of Troy, so the bane, the miser), the destruc- 
tion of this state is — Antony. 

7. Give me the cup, 

And let the kettle to the trumpets speak, 

The trumpets to the cannomers within, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth. 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet. 

8 That’s truly gieat "What think you ’twas set up 
The Gieek and Roman name m such a lustie, 

But doing light in stern despite of nature, 

Shutting their ears to all her little cries, 

When gieat, august, and god-like justice call’d’ 

At Auhs, one pour’d out a daughter’s life, 

And gain’d more glory than by all his wars, 

Another slew a sister in just, rage ; 

A third, the theme of all succeeding times, 

Gave to the cruel axe a darling son 
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Nay more, for justice some devote themselves. 

As he at Cai thagc, an immortal name I 
Yet there is one step left above them all, 

Above their history, above their fable, 

A bride — a wife upon her nuptial day ! Do that. 
And tread upon the Greek and Roman glory. 

9 ’Tis listening feai and dumb amazement all : 
When to the staitled eye, the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive thiough the cloud. 
And following slowei , m explosion fast, 

The thunder raises his tremendous \ oice. 

At fiist, heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven. 
The tempest giowls ; but, as it nearer conies, 

And rolls its awful burden on tbe wind, 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; till oxerhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens, still 
Expansive, wrapping ctliei in a blaze : 

Follows the loosen’d aggi avated roar, 

Enlaiging, deepening, mingling; peal on peal 
Crush’d honible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

10. Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction . had he rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head; 
Steep’d me in poveity to the very lips 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some pait of my soul 
A drop of patience . but — .alas 1 — to make me 
A fixed figure for tbe hand of Scorn 
To point his slow unmovmg finger at — 

Yet I could bear that too — well — very well , 

But theie where I have garner’d up my heait, 
Wheie either I must live or bear no life ; 

The fountain from the winch my current runs, 

Or else dries up, to be discarded thence ! 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES 

1 The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the next 
good sense, the third good humour, and the fourth wit 

2 He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, calmly 
speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when he has no more to 
say, is in possession of some of the best requisites of man 

3. Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures 
all, and him least who is indifferent about all 

4. He that does not know those things which are of use 
and necessity for him to know, is hut an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides 

5 A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than 
to act one, no more right to say a rude thing to another, 
than to knock him down. 

6. Books, like friends, should be few and well chosen 
Like friends, too, we should return to them again and again 
— for, like true friends, they will never fail us, never cease 
to instruct, never cloy. 

7. The aim of education should be to teach us rather how 
to think, than what to think ; rather to improve our minds, 
so as to enable us to think for ourselves, than to load the 
memory with the thoughts of other men. 

8. Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man; 
andwutmg an exact man, and, therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory , if he confer little, 
he had need have a present wit ; and if he read little } he 
had need have much cunning, and seem to know that he 
doth not. 

9. There appears to exist a greater desire to live long 
than to live well measure hy man’s desires, he cannot live 
long enough, measure by his good deeds, and he has not 
lived long enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he has 
lived too long 

10 We all of us complain of the shortness of time, and 
yet have much more than we know what to do with. Our 
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lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do ; we are always complaining that our days are few, and 
acting as though there would he no end of them. 

11. To know by rote, is no knowledge, and signifies no 
more than to retain what one has intrusted to his memory. 
That which a man rightly knows and understands, he is the 
free disposer of at his own full liberty, without any regard 
to the author from whence he had it, or fumbling over the 
leaves of his book. Mere bookish learning is both trouble- 
some and ungrateful. 

12. The world produces for every pint of honey, a gallon 
of gall ; for every drachm of pleasure, a pound of pain ; for 
every inch of mirth, an ell of moan ; and as the ivy twines 
around the oak, so do misery and misfortune encompass 
the happiness of man. Felicity, pure and unalloyed fi lieity, 
is not a plant of earthly growth ; her gardens are the shies. 

13. Those things that are not practicable, are not desi- 
rable. There is nothing in the world really beneficial that 
docs not lie within the reach of an informed understanding 
and a well-directed pursuit. There is nothing that God has 
judged good for us, that he has not given us the means to 
accomplish, both in the natural and moral world. If we cry, 
like children, for the moon, like children we must cry on. 

14. Admonish thy friend; it may he that he hath not done 
it ; and if he have, that he do it no more. Admonish thy 
friend; it may be he hath not said it; or if he have, that ho 
speak it not again. Admonish thy friend, for many times it 
is a slander; and believe not every tale. There is one that 
slippeth in his speech, but not from his heart ; and who is lie 
that offendeth not with his tongue ? 

15. How happy are those who have obtained the victor}' 
of conquering their passions, after which man is no longer 
the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope ; is no more emaciated 
by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by tenderness, or 
depressed by grief ; but walks on calmly through the tumults 
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or the privacies of life, as the sun pursues alike his course 
through the calm or the stormy sky 

16. A cheerful temper, joined -with innocence, -will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. 

It will lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction ; convert igno- 
rance into an amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself 
agreeable. 

17. I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is 
emulation ; noi the musician’s, which is fantastical; nor the 
courtier’s, which is proud ; nor the soldier’s, which is ambi- 
tious ; nor the lawyers, which is politic , nor the lady’s, 
which is nice , nor the lover’s, which is all these 

18. We only toil and labour to stuff the memory, and m 
the meantime leave the conscience and the understanding 
unfurnished and void. And as old birds which fly abroad to 
forage for gram, bring it home in their beak, without tasting 
it themselves, to feed then young; so our pedants go picking 
knowledge heie and there out of several authois, and hold 
it at then tongues’ end, only to distribute it among their 
pupils 

19 Contentment produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher’s stone, and if it does not hi mg riches, it 
does the same thing by banishing the desne of them If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes aii&ing fiom a man’s mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes hhn easy under them 

20. To pursue trifles is the lot of humanity, and whether 
we bustle m a pantomime, or strut at a coronation , whether 
we shout at a bonfire, or harangue in a senate-house ; 
whatever object we follow, it will at last surely conduct us 
to futility and disappointment. The wise bustle and laugh 
as they walls: in the pageant, hut fools hustle and are im- 
portant ; and this, probably, is all the difference between 
them 

21 If a strong attachment to a particular subject, a total 
ignorance of every other, an eagerness to introduce that 
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subject upon all occasions, and a confirmed habit of declaim-, 
ing upon it without either wit or disci etion, be the marks of 
a pedantic chai actor, as they ceitamly are, it belongs to the 
illiterate as well as the learned , and St James’s itself may 
boast of producing as arrant pedants as were ever sent forth 
from a college 

22. The continued multiplication of books not only dis- 
tracts choice, but disappoints inquiry To him that hath 
moderately stored his mind with images, few writeis afford 
any novelty, or what little they ha\e to add to the common 
stock of learning is so buried in the mass of gcneial notions, 
Jiat, like silver mingled with the ore of lead, it is too little 
to pay for the labour of separation , and he that has been 
often deceived by the promise of a title, at last grows weary 
of examining, and is tempted to consider all as equally 
fallacious. 

23. Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity theiebv to make up 
pleasant pictuies and agreeable \isions m the fancy, judg- 
ment, on the conti aiy, lies quite on the other side, m sepa- 
rating carefully one from anotliei, ideas wherein can be found 
the least difference, thereby to oicl being misled by simili- 
tude, and by affinity to take one thing for anothci. 

24 Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty lie that 
is extravagant will quickly become poor, and povei ty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corruption. It will almost 
always produce a passive compliance with the wickedness of 
others and there are few who do not learn by degrees to 
practise those crimes which they cease to censure 

25 The taxes are indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on 
by the government were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them ; but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. Wc are taxed twice as 
much by our idleness, three times as much by our pride* 
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and four times as much by our folly; and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing an 
abatement 

26 The common fluency of speech m many men, and 
most women, is owing to a scaicity of matter, and a scarcity 
of woids, for whoever is a master of language and has a 
mmd full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon 
the choice of both , whereas common speakers have only one 
set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in ; and 
these are always ready at the mouth ; so people come faster 
out of a church when it is almost empty, than when a crowd 

at the door. 

27 The greatest vices derive them propensity from our 
most tender infancy, and our principal education depends on 
the nurse. Mothers are mightily pleased to see a child 
writhe the neck of a chicken, or please itself with hurting a 
cat or dog ; and such wise fathers there are m the world, 
who consider it as a notable mark of a martial spirit, when 
they hear their sons miscall, or see them domineer over a 
peasant or lacquey, that daies not reply or turn again ; and 
a great sign of wit when they see them cheat and overreach 
their playfellows by some malicious tuck of tieachery and 
deceit hut for all that, these are the true seeds and roots of 
cruelty, tvrannv, and -sice 

28 There is no society or conversation to be kept up in 
the wot Id without good nature, or some tiling which, must 
bear its appeal an ce, and supply its place. For (Ins reason 
mankind have been foiced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what we express by the word good- 
breeding For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call so, we shall find it to be nothing else but an imitation 
and mimicry of good nature, or in other terms, affability 
complaisance, and easiness of temper reduced to an art 

29 If by the liberty of the press we understand merely 
the liberty of discussing the propriety of public measures 
and political opinions, let us have as much of it as you 
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please ; but, if it means tlie liberty of affronting, calumni- 
ating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, own myself 
willing to part with my share of it whenever our legislators 
shall please to alter the law , and shall cheerfully consent to 
exchange my liberty of abusing others, for the privilege of 
not being abused myself 

30. Supposing the body of the earth were a great mass 
or ball of the finest sand, and that a single grain or particle 
of this sand should be annihilated every thousand yeais* 
supposing then that you had it in your choice to be happy 
all the while this prodigious mass of sand was consuming, 
by this slow method, until there was not a gi ain of it left, 
on condition you were to be miserable for ever after; 
or supposing that you might be happy for er after, on 
condition \ou would be miserable until the whole mass 
of sand were thus annihilated, at the rate of one sand in a 
thousand years : which of these two cases would you make 
your choice 0 

31 True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the 
enjoyment of one’s self ; and m the next, from the fi lendship 
and conversation of a few select companions * it loves shade 
and solitude, and naturally haunts groves and fountains, 
fields and meadows ; in short, it feels every thing it wants 
within itself, and leceives no addition from multitudes of 
witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, false happiness 
loves to be m a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upon her. She does not receive any satisfaction from the 
applauses which she gives herself, but from the ndmuation 
which she raises in others She flourishes m courts and 
palaces, theatres and assemblies, and has no existence, but 
when she is looked upon. 

32. The dialect of conversation is now-a-days so swelled 
with vanity and compliment, and so surfeited (as I may say) 
with expressions of kindness and respect, that if a man who 
lived an age or two ago should return into the world again. 
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he 'would really want a dictionary to help him to understand 
his own language, and to know the true intrinsic value of 
the phrase in fashion, and would hardly at first believe at 
what a low rate the highest strains and expiessions of kind- 
ness imaginable do commonly pass m current payment . and 
when he should come to understand it, it would be a great 
while before he could bring himself with a good countenance 
and a good conscience to con\erse with men upon equal 
terms, and in their own way 

33 Whilst the sages are puffing off our distempers m one 
page of a newspaper, the auctioneers are puffing off our 
property in another If this island of ours is to be credited 
for their description of it, it must pass for a tericstrial para- 
dise , it makes an English ear tmgle to hear of the houndless 
variety of lawns, gioves, and paiks ; lakes, rivers, and rivu- 
lets ; decoiatcd farms and fruitful gardens ; superb and 
matchless collections of pictuies, jewels, plates, furniture, 
and equipages , town-houses and country-houses, hot-houscs 
and ice-houses; observatoiies and conservatories; offices 
attached and detached, with all the numeious etceteras 
that glittei down the columns of oui public prints Wliat 
is the harp of an Orpheus compared to the hammer of an 
auctioneer ’ 

34 The study of truth is perpetually joined with the love 
of virtue ; for there is no virtue which derives not its original 
from truth , ai, on the contrary, there is no vice which has 
not its beginning fiom a lie Truth is the foundation of all 
knowledge, and the cement of all societies 

35. W r e biow, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society, and the souicc of all 
good and of all comfort In England we are so convinced of 
this, that there is no rust of superstition with which the 
accumulated absurdity of the human mind might have 
crusted it over m the course of ages, that ninety-nine m a 
hundred of the people of England would not prefer to 
impiety 
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36. It is not tli© painting, gilding, or carving* tlul makes 
a good skip ; but if she be a nimble sailer, tiglit and stiong 
to endure the seas, that is her excellency It is the edge 
and temper of the blade that make a good swoid, not the 
richness of the scabbaid , and so it is not money or posses- 
sions that make a man considerable, but his "virtue 

37 When I behold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable di«tempcis, 1} ingin 
ambuscade among the dishes Nature delights in the most 
plain and simple diet Every animal, but man, keeps to 
one dish Herbs are the food of this species, fibli of that, 
and flesh of a third Man falls upon everything that comes 
in his way, not the smallest fruit or excrescence of the 
earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom, can escape him. 

38. A transition from an author’s book to his conversa- 
tion, is too often like an entrance into a large city, after a 
distant prospect. Eemotely we sec nothing but spires of 
temples and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the residence 
of splendour, grandeur, and magnificence, but when we 
have passed the gates, we find it perplexed with narrow 
passages, disgraced with despicable cottages, embarrassed 
with obstructions, and clouded with smoke 

39. Mr. Locke has somewhere made a distinction between 
a madman and a fool : a fool is he that from i ight principles 
makes a wrong conclusion ; but a madman is one who draws 
a just inference from false principles Thus the fool who 
cut ofF the fellow’s head that lay asleep, and hid it, and then 
waited to see what he would say when he awaked and missed 
Ins head-piece, was in the right in the fii st thought, that a 
man would be surprised to find such an alteration in things 
since he fell asleep ; but he was a little mistaken to imagine 
he could awake at all after his head was cut off. 

40 The English manner of knowing whether a dog be 
mad or no, somewhat resembles the ancient European custom 
of trying witches The old woman suspected was tied hand 
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and foot, and thrown into the water If she swam, then she 
was instantly earned oil to be burnt for a witch , if she sunk, 
then indeed she was acquitted of the ehaige, but di owned 
in the experiment. In the same manner, a ciowd gather 
round a dog suspected of madness, and they begin by teasing 
the devoted animal on every side ; if he attempts to stand 
upon the defensive, and bite, then he is unanimously found 
guilty, for a mad dog alwa}s snaps at eveiy thing; if, on 
the eontrai y, he staves to escape by lunnmg away, then 
he can expect no compassion, foi mad dogs always run 
straight fonvaid before them. 

41 Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and 
the unhappiest of all moitals aie those who have moxe of 
eithei than they knowhow to use To set himself fiee from 
these incumbrances, one hunles to Newmarket; another 
tra\ els over Europe; one pulls down his house and calls 
architects about him ; another buj s a seat in the country, 
and follows his hounds over hedges and through rivers ; one 
makes collections of shells ; and another searches the world 
for tulips and carnations 

42 It has been said m praise of some men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing , but it must 
bo owned to the honour of the other sex, that theie aie 
many among them who can talk whole hours together upon 
nothing. I lia\ e known a woman branch out into a long 
extempore dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat, and 
chide her servant for breaking a china cup, in all the figures 
of rhetoric 

43 There is nothing that has more startled our English 
audience, than the Italian recitativo at its first enhance 
upon the stage People were wonderfully sui prised to hear 
generals singing the word of command, and ladies deliveimg 
messages in music. Our countrymen could not forbear 
laughing when they heard a lover chauntmg out a billet- 
doux, and even the superscription of a letter set to a tune. 
The famous blunder in an old play of “ Enter a king and 
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two fiddlers solus,” was now no longer an absuidity, when it 
was impossible for a hero in a desert, or a princess in her 
closet, to speak any thing unaccompanied with musical 
instruments. 

44. Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety of 
opinions upon the subject of sleep, Nature has taken sufficient 
care that theory shall have little influence on practice. The 
most diligent inquirer is not able long to keep his eyes open, 
the most eager disputant will begin about midnight to desert 
his argument ; and once in four and twenty hours the gay 
and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamorous and 
the silent, the busy and the idle, are all overpowered by the 
gentle tyrant, and all he down in equality of sleep 

45 When man has looked about him as far as he can, 
he concludes there is no more to be seen , when he is at the 
end of his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean , when he 
has shot his best, he is sure none evei did nor ever can thoot 
better or beyond it ; his own reason is the certain measuie 
of truth , his own knowledge,, of what is possible m natuie ; 
though his mind and his thoughts change every seven yoai s, 
as well as his strength and his featui es , nay, though his 
opinions change every week or every day, yet he is sure, or 
at least confident, that his present' thoughts and conclusions 
aie just and true, and cannot be deceived 

48 It ought to be the happiness and glory of a i epresen- 
tative, to live in the strictest union, the closest coi respond* 
ence, and the most unreserved ermimui neat ion with liis 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him; their opinion high respect , their business um emitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, lus pleasures, 
his satisfactions, to theirs ; and, above all, eve'*, and m all 
cases, to prefer their interest to his own But, lus unbiassed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set 
of men living. These he does not derive fiom your pleasure , 
no, nor from the law and the constitution They are a trust 
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from Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply answer- 
able Your representative owes yotl, not his industry only, 
but his judgment* and he betrays, instead of serving you, 
if he saenflees it to vour opinion. 

47 Among those whom I never could persuade to rank 
themselves with Idle?'s, and who speak with indignation of 
my morning sleeps and nocturnal rambles, one passes the 
day in catching spiders, that he may count then’ eyes with 
a microscope ; another erects his head, and exhibits the dust 
of a marigold separated from the flower with a dexterity 
worthy of Leuwenhoeck himself. Some turn the wheel of 
electricity; some suspend lings to a loadstone, and find 
that what they did yesterday they can do again to-day. 
Some register the changes of the wind, and die fully con- 
vinced that the wind is changeable. There are men yet 
more profound, who have heard that two eolouiless liquors 
may produce a colour by union, and that two cold bodies 
will grow hot if they aie mingled, they mingle them, and 
produce the effect expected, say it is strange, and mingle 
them again ^ » 

48. He that would please in^coanpany, must be attentive 
to what style is most proper TJ^e scholastic should never 
be used but in a select company of learned men The 
didactic should seldom be used, and then only by judicious 
aged persons, oi those who aic eminent for piety or 'wisdom. 
No style is more extensnely acceptable than tl*e narrative, 
because this does not carry an air of superiority over the 
i est of the company, and therefore is most likely to please 
them , for tins purpose we should store our memory with 
short anecdotes and entertaining pieces of history. Almo>t 
every one listens with eagerness to extemporary history. 
Vaiuty often co-opcrates with cunosity, for he that is a 
hearer in one place, wishes to qualify himself to be a prin- 
cipal speaker in some inferior company, and therefore more 
attention is given to narrations than any thing else in con- 
versation. It is true indeed, that sallies of wit and quick 

o 
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replies are very pleasing in conversation, but they frequently 
tend to raise envy in some of the company ; but the narrative 
way neither raises this, nor any other evil passion, but keeps 
all the company neaily upon an equality, and if judiciously 
managed, will at once entertain and impiove them all. 

49 Every man is rich or poor, according to the proportion 
between his desires and enjoyments Of riches as of every 
thing else, the hope is more than the enjoyment ; while we 
consider them as the means to be used at some future time 
for the attainment of felicity, ardour after them secures us 
from weariness of ourselves, but no sooner do we sit down 
to enjoy our acquisitions than we find them insufficient to 
fill up the vacuities of life. Nature makes us poor only 
when we want necessaries, but custom gives the name of 
poverty to the want of superfluities It is the great privilege 
of poverty to be happy unenvied, to be healthy without 
physic, secure without a guard, and to obtain from the 
bounty of nature what the great and wealthy are compelled 
to procure by the help of art. Adversity has ever been 
consideicd as the state m which a man most easily becomes 
acquainted with himself, particularly being free from flat- 
terers Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from camming 
our conduct, but as adversity leads us to think pi operly of 
our state, it is most beneficial to us 

50 A mail who has been bi ought up among books, and is 
able to talk of nothing else, is a very mdifTcxont companion, 
and what we call a pedant. But we should cnlaige the title, 
and give it to every one that does not know how to think 
out of his profession and particular way of life ho is a 
greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? Biu him the 
play-houses, a catalogue of the reigning beauties, and you 
strike him dumb. The military pedant ah\ajs talks m a 
camp, and is storming towns, making lodgments, and fight- 
ing battles from one end of the year to the other E\ cry 
thing he speaks smells of gunpowder ; if you take away his 
artillery from him, he has not a word to say foi himself 
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The law pedant is perpetually putting cases, repeating the 
transactions of Westminster-hall, wranglmg with you upon 
the most indifferent cncumstances of life, and not to be 
convinced of the distance of a place, or of the most trivial 
point in conversation, but by dint of argument The state 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics If you men- 
tion any of the sovereigns of Europe, he talks very notably, 
but if > ou go out of the gazette, you di op him In short, a 
mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mei e scholar, a mere any thing, 
is an insipid, pedantic character, and equally ridiculous 

51 The most sure way to make any proficiency in a vir- 
tuous life is, to set out betimes It is then, when our inclina- 
tions are trained up m the way that they should lead us, that 
custom soon makes the best habits the most agreeable ; the 
ways of wisdom become the ways of pleasantness, and every 
step we advance, they grow more easy and more delightful 
But, on the contrary, when vicious headstrong appetites are 
to be reclaimed, and inveterate habits to be corrected, what 
security can we give ourselves, that we shall have either 
inclination, lesolution, or power to stop and turn back, and 
recover the right wav, fiom which te have so long and so 
widely wandered, and enter upon a new life, when perhaps 
our strength now faileth us, *and we know not how near we 
may be to our journey’s end 9 

52 I have known an old lady make an unhappy maniage 
*he subject of a month’s conversation She blamed the 
bride in one place ; pitied her in another ; laughed at her 
in a thud; wondered at her m afouith ; was angry with 
her in a fifth; and, m short, woie out a pan of coach horses 
m expi essmg her concern for her At length, after having 
quite exhausted tlie subject on that side, she made a visit to 
the new-married pair; piaised the wife for the prudent 
choice she had made ; told her the unreasonable reflections 
which some malicious people had cast upon her ; and desired 
that they might be better acquainted. 

53. True critics inquire, ** Does the work relate to the 
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interests of mankind’ Is its object useful and its end 
moral’ Will it mfoim the undei standing and amend tlie 
hearty Is it wnttcn with freedom and impartially 9 Does 
it bear the marks of honesty and sincerity’ Does it 
attempt to lidicule any thing that is good or gieat? Does 
a manly shle of thinking predominate? Do reason, wit, 
humoui , and pleasantry pretail m it 0 Does it contain new 
and useful ti uths ’ If it inspire noble sentiments and 
generous resolutions, our judgment is fixed the work is 
good, and the autlioi is a master of the science ” 

54. There is a woild wlieie no stoims intrude, a hav en of 
safety against the tempests of life A little woild of joy 
and love, of innocence and tranquillity. Suspicions are not 
there, nor Jealousies, nor Falsehood with hei double tongue, 
nor the -venom of Slander Peace cmbiaecth it with out- 
spread wings Plenty broodetfa there. AY hen a man 

entereth it, he forgetteth Ids sonows, and cares and disap- 
pointments ; he opcnetli his heart to confidence, and to 
pleasures not mingled with lemoise. Tills v\ oi Id is the well- 
ordered homo of a virtuous and amiable woman 
55 Bended knees, while you me clothed with pride, 
heavenly petitions, while yon are hoarding up treasmes 
upon earth ; holy devotions, while you In c in the follies of 
the woild; prayers of meekness and charily, while jour 
heart is the seat of spite and resentment; horns of piayer, 
while you give up days and years to idle d i vox & ions, imper- 
tinent visits, and foolish pleasures ; are as absurd, unaccept* 
able sei vices to God, as forms of thanksgiving fiom aper&on 
that lives in repinings and discontent. 

56. It is certain, that proper gestures and exertions of the 
voice cannot be too much studied by a public orator. They 
are a kind of comment to what he utters ; and enforce every 
thing he says, with weak hearers, better than the strongest 
argument he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered to them ; 
at the same tune that they show the speaker is in earnest, 
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and affected liimself with wliat lie so passionately recom- 
mends to others 

57 A man of polite imagination is let mto a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of leceiving. He 
can conveise with a picture, and find an agreeable com- 
panion in. a statue He meets with a secret refreshment in 
a description, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the 
prospect of fields and meadows than another does in the 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in 
every thing he sees, and makes the most rude uncultivated 
paits of nature administer to, his pleasures so that he looks 
upon the world, as it were, in another light, and discovers 
in it a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the 
generality of mankind. 

58 Prospciity, as truly asserted by Seneca, very much 
obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No man can form a 
just estimate of his own powers by inactive speculation. 
That fortitude which has ’encountered no dangers, that pru- 
dence which has surmounted no difficulties, that integrity 
which has been attacked by no temptations, can, at best, be 
considered but as gold not yet brought to the test, of winch, 
thercfoie, the true value cannot be assigned Equally 
necessary is some variety of fortune to a nearer inspection of 
the mannci s, principles, and affections of mankind 

59. My Loid Fioth has been so educated in punctilio, that 
he governs lnmsclf by a ceremonial m all the ordinary occur- 
rences of life. lie measures out his bow to the degree of 
the peison he couveises with. I have seen him m every 
inclination of the body, from the familiar nod to the low 
stoop of salutation. I remember five of us, who were 
acquainted with one another, met one morning at his lodg- 
ings, when a wag of the company was saying it would be 
worth while to observe how he would distinguish us at his 
first entrance Accoidmgly, he no sooner came into the 
room than, casting his eye about, — “My Loid Such-a-one/’ 
says he, “ your most humble servant — Six Richard, your 
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humble servant — Your servant, Mr Lonside — Mr. Dueker, 
how do you do ? — Ha, Frank, are you there ?’* 

60 Let us now consider the principal point, whether the 
place where they encountered was most favourable to Milo 
or to Clodius Wore the affair to be represented only by 
painting, instead of being expressed by words, it would even 
then clearly appear which was the traitor, and which was 
fiee from all mischievous designs When the one was sit- 
ting in his chariot, muffled up in his cloak, and lua wife 
along with him; which of these ciicumstances was not a 
very great incumbrance — the dress, the chariot, or the com- 
panion ? How could he be worse equipped for engagement, 
when he was wrapped up in a cloak, embarrassed with a 
ehaiiot, and almost fettered by his wife 0 Obsei vo the other 
now, in the first place, sallying out on a sudden from his 
seat, for what ieason° — in the evening, what uigetl Init- 
iate , to what purpose, especially at that season ) He calls 
at Pompey’s seat , with what view 9 To see Pompey ’ He 
knew lie was at Allium To see his house ; He had been 
m it a thousand times What then could be the reason of 
this loitering and shifting about 9 He wanted to bo upon 
the spot when Milo came. 

, 6 1 What are the possessions of the world 9 Do they infal- 
libly carry with them comfort and delight 9 Are they stable 
and secure 9 Are they proof against all dangers 9 Aie they 
subject to no violence, liable to no change or revolution 5 
Who can delight to grovel with the insect in the dust, when 
with angels he might soar into the presence, and aspue to 
the friendship, of his Maker 5 But wliat is the happiness this 
world can give 5 Can it preserve our hearts from grief J Can 
it soothe the King of Terrors ? Can it ease our burdened 
consciences ? If not. wherefore is it so high in our esteem 0 
Why does it lie so close unto our hearts 9 When my heart 
is torn with grief, when my limbs are racked with pain, 
what is the world to me 9 Why am I so enamoured of a 
vapour on which before it perisheth my eyes may be for 
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over closed’ Humed as I am down tlie stream of time, 
shall I set my heart on the hiding flowei s that grow upon its 
banks’ No I must not be so injurious to myself, I must 
not be so ungrateful to my Maker 

62 I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly , 
a quarrel, but nothing wherefore Oh, that men should put 
an enemy m their mouths to steal away their brains ! that 
we should with joy, pleasure, revel, and applause, transform 
ourselves into beasts ' I will ask him for my place again — 
he shall tell me I’m a drunkard 1 Had I as many mouths 
as IH dra, such an ansv. er would stop them all To be now 
a sensible man, by-and-by a fool, and presently a beast ! 
Ei erv inordinate cup is unblest, and the ingredient is a devil 

63 To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vam men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, wliat great company they have kept, and the like, by 
which they plainly confess that these honouis were moie 
than their due, and such as them friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told whereas a man truly pioud thinks 
the gieatest honours below his merit, and consequent!} t 
ftcoins to boast. I therefore deliver it as a maxim, that 
whosoever desires the character of a proud man ought to 
e onceal lu& vanity 

64 One gieat end to which all knowledge ought to be 
ornplov ed is the welfaie of humanity Every science is the 
foundation of some art beneficial to man, and while the 
study of it leads us to see the beneficence of the laws of 
n a tin e, it calls upon us also to follow the great end of the 
Father of nature, m their employment and application I 
need not say what a field is thus opened to the benevolence 
of knowledge ; I need not tell you, that, in every department 
of learning, there is good to bo done to mankind. X need 
not remind you, that the age m which we live has given us 
the noblest examples of this, and that science now finds its 
highest glory in improving the condition, or in allaying the 
miseries, of humanity 
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6o To “be good is to be happy. Angels 
Are happier than men, because they're better. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow ; ’tis the fiend, 

Th* Avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings : the blest know none of tins* 

But dwell in everlasting peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heav’n is goodness 
66. Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash 5 ’tis something — nothing 5 
*Twas mine, ’tis liis, and has been slave to thousands . 
But he who filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

67 Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes 01 idle speculations. 

The rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province Not m lonely cells 
Obscure she lurks, but holds her heavenly light 
To senates and to kings, to guide their councils, 

And teach them to reform and bless mankind 
All policy but hers is false and xotten ; 

All valour not conducted by her precepts, 

Is a destroying fury sent from hell, 

To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations. 

68. Earth’s cup 

Is poisoned j her renown most infamous ; 

Her gold, seem as it may, is really dust ; 

Her titles, slanderous names ; her praise, reproach 5 
Her strength, an idiot’s boast ; her wisdom, blind ; 

Her gain, eternal loss , her hope, a dream; 

Her love, her friendship, enmity with God ; 

Her promises, a he ; her smile, deceitful ; 

Her all, most utter vanity ; and all 
Her lovers mad — insane most grievously — 

And most insane, because they know it not. 
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6D. Tlie love of praise, Howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows, in ev’iy heart. 

The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O’er globes and sceptres, now on tin ones it swells; 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells, 

*Tis Tory, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads* 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades s 
It aids the dancer’s heel, the winter’s head, 

And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead: 
Nor ends with life, but nods m sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on oui tombs. 

70. Thus with the }^ear 
Seasons leturn ; but nOt to me returns 
Day, or the sweet appioach of even or morn* 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summei’s rose, 

Or flocks, or lierds, r or human fade divine, 

But cloud mstead, and ever-dunng dark 
Surround me ; fiom the cheeiful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expung’d and raz’d; 
And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out 

71. Now storming fury lose. 
And clamoui, such as heard in heaven till now 
"Was never Aims on armour clashing bray’d 
Homble discord, and the madding wheels 
Of bi azen chariots rag’d Dire was the noise 

Of conflict overhead the dismal hiss 
Of flery darts m flaming volleys flew, 

And flying, vaulted either host vith fire. 

So under fiery cope together lUbh’d 
Both battle’s mam, with luinous assault 
And unextinguishable rage all heaven 
Resounded , and, had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook. 
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72 Then let’s say, you are s:i«l. 

Because you aie not merry ; and ’twere as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say, you’ie merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Natuie hath fram’d strange fellows in her time • 

Some that will evermore peep through then v\ es 
And laugh, like pan ots, at a bagpipei ; 

And otheis of such vinegar aspect, 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

73. What would you have, you cm s, 

That like not peace nor war ’ The one affrights you, 
The other makes yop proud He that ti ust& you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geese you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is. 

To make him worthy, whose offence subdues him, 

And curse that justice did it. Who deserves greatness. 
Deserves your hate ; and your affections aie 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would inciease his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang j e 1 Ti ust ye 9 
With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble, that was now your hate ; 

Him vile, that was your garland 
74 ’Tis now the veiy witching time of night, 

When ehurchyaids yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drmk hot blood, 
And do such business as the better day 

Would quake to look on. Soft now to my mother 

O heart ! lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural 
T \ull speak daggers to her, but use none. 
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75 ’"Would he weie fattei — but I fear bun not. 
Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius He leads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite tlnough the ^eeds of men . he loves no-plins 
As thou dost, Antony, he hears no music 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spmt 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heait’s ease, 

While they hehold a greater than themselves , 

And theiefore aie they very dangeious. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, 

Than what I fear ; for always I aim Caesar. 

76 There is a tide m the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voj age uf theii life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries 
On such a full sea are we now afloat , 

And we must take the current when it sei ves, 

Or lose our ventures, 

77 I had rather be a ldtten, and cry — mew. 

Than one of these same metre bnllad-mongeis 
I’d rather hear a biazen candlestick turn’d. 

Or a diy wheel grate on an axle-tiee ; 

And that would set my teeth nothing oil edge, 
Nothing so much as mmcmg poetry ; 

’Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag 
78 ’Tis Slandei, 

Whose edge is shaiper than the sword ; whose tongue 
OuUenoms all the wonns of Nile ; whose breath 
Hides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, mations, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous Slander enters. 
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79. Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand* 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination of a feast 9 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s ^eat ? 

Oh, no * the apprehension of the good, 

Gives but the greatei feeling to the worse : 

Fell Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more, 

Than when it bites, but lanceth not the soie. 

80. True ease, in wi iting, comes from art, not chance ; 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance 

*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence . 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in" smoother numbers flows : 

But when loud singes lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the tonent roar 
When Ajax stnves some rock’s vast weight to thiow, 
The line, too, labouis, and the words move slow: 

Not so when swift Camilla scouts the plain, 

Flies o’er th* unbending corn, and slams along the main. 

81. All dark, and comfortless! 

Wheie are those various objects that, but now, 
Employ’d my busy eyes ? Where those eyes 9 
Dead are their piercing rays, that lately shot 
O’er flow’ry vales to distant sunny hills, 

An‘d drew with joy the vast horizon m. 

These groping hands are now my only guides, 

And feeling all my sight. 

O misery ! What words can sound my grief* 

Shut from the living whilst among the living ; 

Dark as the grave amidst the bustling world. 

At once from bus’ness and from pleasure burr’d ' 

No more to view the beauty of the spring. 

Or see the face of kindred or of friend. 
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82. 0 blest letiiement I friend to life’s decline ! 
^Retreat from caie — that never must be mine I 
How bless’d is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world wheie strong temptations try. 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly, c 
Tor him no wretches born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep j 
No surly poiter stands, m guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine fiom his gates 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 

Sinks to the grave, with unperceiv’d decay. 

While resignation gently slqpes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be past 

83 As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night l 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ei casts the solemn scene , 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellow veidure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks m prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts fiom all the skies 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful* light 

84 Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon thione 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ung world. 

Silence, how dead ! and darkness how profound! 
Nor eye nor list’ning ear an object finds: 

Creation sleeps. ’Tis as if the gen’ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause, 

An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 
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85. ’Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo tenor to delight us. But to hcai 
The 1 oaring of the raging elements ; 

To know all human skill, all human strength, 

Avail not ; to look round, and only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting wateis o’ei the leeling baik — 

0 God! this is, indeed, a dieadful thing’ 

And he who hath endur’d the honor, once, 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 

And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 

86 There is a PowT 
Unseen, that mles tV illimitable woild, 

That guides its motions fiom the bnghtest star 
To the least dust of this sm-tainted mould , 

While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence 
This sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 

Thou must have learned when wandeiing all alone, 
Each bud, each insect, flitting thiongh the skv, 
Was moie sufficient foi itself lhan thou 
87 Reflect that life and death, affecting sounds, 
Are ‘onlv Varied modes of endless being 
Reflect that life, like ever} other blessing, 

Derives its value from its use alone ; 

J7or for itself, but for a nobler end, 

Tlf Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 

When inconsistent with a greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away; 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well presci ved, 

And virtue cheaply saved with loss of* life. 
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88. What does not fade’ The tower that long had stood 
The crash of thunder and the warring winds, 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer tune. 

Now hangs m doubtful rums o*er its base ; 

And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass. 

Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk : 

Achaia, Borne, and Egypt, moulder down 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of tin ones ; 

And tottering empiies crush by their own weight. 

This huge rotundity we tiead grows old ; 

And all those worlds that loll around the sun 
The sun himself shall die , and ancient night 
Again involve the desolate abyss 
Till the great Father, through the lifeless gloom, 

Extend his arm to light another sun, 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. 

89 Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength • 

But it is tyiannous to use it like a giant. 

Could gi eat men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’ei be quiet ; 

For eveiy pelting, petty officer, 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder 
Meiciful heaven 1 

Thou lather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 

Splitt’st the unwedgeable and gnailed oak 
Than the soft myitle 0, but man, proud man 1 
Dress’d in a little biief authouty, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assui d, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Pla)s such fantastic tricks befoie high Heaven, 

As make the angels weep ; who, with our spleens, 

Would all themselves laugh mortal 

90 As on thy mothers knee a new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, whilst all aiound thee smiled , 

So live, that, sinking into death’s long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile, whilst all around thee w eep 
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91 So "work the honey bees; 

Creatures, that by a mle in natuie teach 
The ait of older to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and ofRccis of soits ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home , 

Others, like merchants, venture tiudo abioad; 

Others, like soldieis, aimed in their stings 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 

Which pill ige they with mciry march biing hoiru* 

To the tent-royal of their emperoi ; 

Who, busied in Ins majesty, smveys 
The singing masons budding loofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey , 

The poor mechanic poiteis crowding m 
Their heavy bin dens at his nai row gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his «*utly hum, 

Deliveiing o’er to executioners pale 
The lazy yawning dione 

92 I have liv’d Iona enough ; my way of life 
Is fall’n into the soie, the yellow leaf : 

And that which should aecomp.in} old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, t’oops of fuends, 

I must not look to have , but m their stead, 

Guises, not loud, but deep, mouth-honoiu , bicath, 
Which the pooi heait would fun deny, but daie not, 

93. Show me what ihou’lt do. 

Wilt weep? Wilt fight? Wilt fast? Wilt tear thyself > 
Wilt diink up' Eisol? Eat a crocodile ? 

I’ll do’t. Dost thou conic here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 
tBe buiied quick with her, and so will I. 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground. 

Singeing this pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wait 1 Nay, if thoult mouth, 

I’ll rant as well as thou. 
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94 And is this all 9 Can reason do no more 
Than bid me shun the deep, and dread the shore ? 
Sweet moralist t afloat on life’s rough sea, 

The Christian has an ait unknown to thee ; 
lie holds no parley with unmanly fears, 

Where duty bids he confidently steers , 

Faces a thousand dangeis at her call, 

And trusting in his God surmounts them all. 

95. She nevci told her love, 

But let concealment, lilve a wonn i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek she pined m thought j 
And, with a green and ) ellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at gnef 

96 Kise with the J«uk, and with the laik to bed. 
The bieath of night’s desti uetrv e to the hue 
Of evei y fiowei that blow s Go to the field. 

And ask the humble tlai'-y win it sleeps, 

Soon as the sun depart'- Why close the C)es 
Of blossoms infinite, eie the still moon 
Her ouental "veil puts off 9 Think why, 

2foi let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That natuie boasts, to nights unkindly damp 
Well may it dioop, and nil its fieslmess lose. 
Compelled to taste the i ank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theatie, and monung ball > 

Gi\e to repose the solemn horns she claims; 

And fiom the foiehead of the moming, steal 
The sweet occasion Oh i theie is a charm 
That morning has that gives the biow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the life of youth 
Breathe pei fumes exquisite Expect it not. 

Ye who till morn upon a down bed lie, 

Indulging feveush sleep, or wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal heai t has felt, 

But in the regions of romance. 

* 
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97. Oil, how canst thou renounce the houndless store 
Of charms which nature to hoi votaries ield& 5 
The warbling woodland, the levmnding ^hoie, 

The pomp of groves and gaioitme of fields. 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that 0011001 to the song of e\ cn , 

All that the mountain's shekel mg bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of hetneii — 

Oh, how canst thou 1 enounce, and hope to be forgiven’ 

98 It wins my admn nlion 

To view the structure of that little work — 

A bird’s nest Mark it veil within, without, 

Xo tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 

ETo nail to fix , no bodkin to insert; 

JSTo glue to join , his little beak was all , 

And yet how nicely finish’d 1 What nice hand. 

With every implement and means ot art, 

And twenty yeais’ apprenticeship to boot, 

Could make me such another 5 

99 The liquid lake that woiks below, 

Bitumen, sulphui, salt, and non scum, 

Heaves up its boiling tide The labounng mount 
Is torn with agonizing throes At once, 

Forth from its side disparted, blazing pours 
A mighty river, burning in prone w r aves, 

That glimmer through the night, to yonder plain. 
Divided there, a hundred torrent streams, 

Each ploughing up its bed, roll dreadful on 
Resistless. Tillages, and woods, and rocks. 

Fall flat before their sweep. The region round, 

Where myrtle-walks and groves of golden fruit 
Rose fair , where harvest waved in all its pride , 

And where the vineyard spread its purple store. 
Maturing into nectar ; now despoiled 
Of herb, leaf, fruit, and flower, from end to end 
Lies buried under fire, a glowing sea I 
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100 I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury ; 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

101. True happiness hath no localities, 

TsTo tones piovmcial, no peculiar gaib. 

Where duty goes, she goes , with justice goes , 
And goes with meekness, chanty, and love. 
Where’er a tear is dried , a wounded heart 
Bound up , a biuised spirit vath the dew 
Of sympathy anointed , or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven , 

Where’er an ll passion is’ subdued, 

Or vntue’s feeble embe 1 ^ found, where’er 
A sm is heartily ahjrned and left — 

There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 

Where happiness, descending, sits and smiles. 

102 A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of ciimson tinged its braided snow, 
Long had I watch’d the gloiy moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seem’d, and floated slow! 
Even m its very motion there was rest , 

While every breath of e\e that chanced to blow, 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul 1 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given j 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies. 

And tells to man Ids glouous destinies. 

P 2 
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103. Who first beholds the Alps — that mighty chain 
Of mountains stretching on from east to west, 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth, 

But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him ’tis a moment 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever’ 

104. Now gentle gales, 

Fa nnin g their odorif’rous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils ; as when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours, fiom the spicy shore 
Of Araby the bless’d : with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their couise, and many a league 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell Old Ocean smiles, 

105 I care not, Fortune l what you me deny 
You cannot lob me of free nature’s gi ace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the skj, 

Through whuh Aurora shows her biight’mng face . 

You cannot bar my constant feet to ti ace 
The woods and lawns, by living streams at eve * 

Let health my neives and finer fibres biaco. 

And I their toys to the great children leave. 

Of fancy, i cason, vutue, nought can me beiea've. 

106. Poor naked m etches, wheresoe’er you aic, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm 1 
How shall jour houseless heads, and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 
Fiom seasons such as these 0 Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 
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107 The sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 

With fry mnumeiable swarm, and shoals 

Of fish that, with their fins and shining scales. 

Glide under the green wave ; and sculls that oft 
Bank the mid sea * part single or with mate 
Graze the sea-weed, their pasture, and through groves 
Of coral stray, or sporting with quick glance 
Show to the sun their waved coats dropp’d with gold ; 

Or, in their pearly shells at case, attend 
Moist nourishment, or under rocks their food 
In jointed amour watch , part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enoimous in then gait, 

Tempest the ocean. 

108 The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Aie of imagination all compact : 

One sees moie devils than vast hell can hold j 
That is the madman the lover all as fi antic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty m a brow of Egypt 
The poet’s eye, in a fine fienzy rolling, 

Doth glance from hem en to earth, fiom earth to heaven , 
And, as imagination bodies foith 
The foims of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to any nothmg 
A local habitation, and a name. 

109 You think this ciuel ? take it for a rule, 

Ho cieatuie smails so little as a fool 

Let peals of laughter, Codius, lound thee bicak, 

Thou unconcem’d canst hear the mighty ciack . 

Pit, box, and gall’ry m convulsions huil’d, 

Thou stand’fct unshook amidst a bursting world. 

Who shames a scribbler ’ break one cobweb through, 

He spins the slight self-pleasing tlnead anew 
Destioy his fib oi sophisliy m v am. 

The creature’s at his du ty work again, 

Thron’d on the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of the vast extent of flimsy lines ! 
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110, For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through heaven and earth ; 

And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her chaige, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems 

111. How poor f how T rich ! how abject ’ how august! 
How complicate 1 how wonderful is man 1 

How passing wonder He who made him such f 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes I — 

An heir of glory 1 a frail child of dust ! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite 1 
A worm 1 a god ! I tremble at mjself , 

And m myself am lost t at home a stranger, 

Thought wanders up and doSvn, surpris’d aghast, 

And wond’nng at her own how reason reels f 
Oh, what a miracle to man is man I 
1 1 2 The raven himself is hoarse. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under m} battlements. Come, come, jou spmts 
That tend on moital thoughts, uiisex me here; 

And fill me, fiom the ciown to the toe, topful 
Of chrest cruelty 1 make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it 1 Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murd’nng ministers, 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell 1 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 

Hor heaven peep thiough the blanket of the dui lc, 

To cry, Hold, hold ! 
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113 Tlie bell strikes one. ¥e take no note of tune, 
But from its loss to give it then a tongue, 

Is wise m man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard alight, 

It is the knell of my departed hours 

Where are they 9 With the years beyond the flood 

It is the signal that demands despatch ; 

How much is to be done 1 My hopes and fears 
Start up alaim’d, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down — on what 9 a fathomless abyss ! 

A dread eternity 1 how surely mine f 
And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

114. Yet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness. 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great ; 

Ait not without ambition ; hut without 

The illness should attend it What thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou hohly ; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win 

115. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mori ow, 
Creeps m this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

116 Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heait ? 
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117. All » who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ; 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star. 

And waged with fortune an eternal war; 

Check’d by the scoff of pride, by envy’s iiown, 

And poverty’s unconquei able bar, 

In life’s low vale remote has pin’d alone, 

Then diopp’d into the giave, unpitied and unknown. 

118. ’Tis not m man 

To look unmoved upon that heaving waste, 

Which from horizon to hoiizon spiead, 

Meets the o’cr-arclnng heavens on every side, 
Blending their hues m distant faintness theie. 

*Tis wondeiful 1 — and yet, my boy, just such 
Is life Life is a sea as fathomless, 

As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it ; and ’tis decked w ith c^ cry hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon daik clouds 
Arise , contending winds of fate go foi Hi ; 

And hope sits weeping o’er a general wreck 
And thou must sail upon this sea, a long 
Eventful \ oyage. The wise may suffer wi cck, — 
The foohsh must Oh * then be eai ly wise I 
Learn from the mauner his skilful ait 
To udo upon the waves, and catch the breeze. 

And dare the threatening storm, and ti ace a path 
’Mid countless dangers, to the destined port 
Uneningly secure Oh I learn from linn 
To station quick-, eyed Piudencc at the helm, 

To guard thy sail from Passion’s sudden blasts. 

And make Religion thy magnetic guide, 

Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies, 

Points to the light that changes not in heaven. 
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This part of oar Compilation consists principally of 
Lessons selected from " Sheridan’s Art of Speaking 
“Walker’s Academic Speaker,” “ Enfield’s Speaker ” and 
“ Scott’s Lessons .” 1 * 3 


NARRATIVE PIECES. 3 

I. — THE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

An old man and his son -were driving their ass to the market, 
in order to sell lilm. 

“ "What a fool is this fellow,” said a man upon the road, 
to be trudging on foot with his son, that the ass may go 
light 1” The old man, hearing this, set his son upon the ass, 
and went whistling by his side. 


1 The Art of Speaking,— See page 81, and also Note, page 8*2. 

f Those okl and excellent Class Books were formerly in high estima- 
tion in our schools — and deservedly so ; for, compiled as they were from 
the works of our best and most approved writers, they served not only 
as hooks from which Reading could be taught with advantage, but also 
as excellent Introductions to the Literature of the English Language. 
In fact, (as all we of the “ Old School” still hold in grateful remem- 
brance,) the choicest and most beautiful specimens of our best writers 
are to bo found in their pages. 

3 Narrative Pieces. — Though those Pieces have been arranged under 
the same head, it by no means follows that they are all to be read in the 
same way. The heading merely implies that they belong to that species 
of composition called Narrative ; and that, generally speaking, the 
narrative style should he used. It is obvious, however, that in every 
case, the tone , manner y and expression should he regulated by the subject- 
matter and the occasion. In some cases the tone should he familiar or 
conversational ; in others, grave, or serious ; and in some cases, deep 
feeling should he evinced. In fact, the great rule for good reading 
with which we sqt out, will guide us in every ease, namely, — To under- 
stand what we riad } and to read it as if we understood it. 
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« "Why, sirrah !” cried a second man to tht> boy, 4 4 is it fit 
for you to be riding, while } our poor old father is walking?** 
The father, upon this rebuke, made his son dismount, and 
got up himself. 

44 Do you see,” said a third, 44 how the lazy old knave 
rides along upon his beast, while his poor little boy is almost 
lame with walking The old man no sooner heard tins, 
than he took up his son behind him 

“Pi ay, honest friend,” said a fouith, 44 is that ass jour 
own?” 44 Yes,” says* the man. 44 One would not ha^e 
thought so,” replied the otliei, 44 by your loading him so 
unmercifully: you and your son aie bettei able to cany 
the poor beast than he you ” 44 Any thing to please,” said 
the owner ; and, alighting with his son, they tied the legs of 
the ass t together, and, by the help of a pole, endea\oured to 
carry him upon then* shoulders over the bridge that led to 
the toyvn. This was so entertaining a sight, that the people 
ran, in crowds to laugh at it, till the ass, conceiving a dislike 
to the over-complaisance of his master, burst asunder the 
cords that tied Wi, slipfc from the pole, and tumbled into the 
river The poor, -old man made the best of his way home ; 
ashamed and vexed, that by t endeavouring to please every 
body, he had pleased nobody, and lost, his ass into the 
bargain. “There cannot be a piece of greater foil), than 
to endeavour to please all mankind ” * 

IJ — TURNING THE GRINDSTONE. 

J 

When I was a little boy, 1 remember one cold winters 
morning I was accosted by a smiling man with an axe on his , 
shoulder. “My pretty boy,” said he, has your father a 
grindstone ?”-— 44 Yes, sir;”* said I, “You are a fine little 
fellow,” said lie; 44 will yon let me' grind my axe on it?” 
Pleased with his compliment of 44 fine little fellow,” 44 Oh, yes, 
sir,” I answered, t “ it is down in the shop.” 44 And will you, 
my man,” said he, patting me on the head, 44 get a little hot 
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water How could I refuse ’ I ran and soon brought a 
kettleful “How old are you, and what’s your name’” 
continued he, without waitmg for a reply. “ I am sure you 
are one of the finest lads that I have ever seen. Will you 
just turn a few minutes for me Tickled with the flattery, 
like a fool I went to work, and bitterly did I rue the day 
It was a new axe, and I toiled and tugged till I was almost 
tired to death The school-bell rang, and I could not get 
away ; my Lands were blistered, and it was not half ground 
At length, however, the axe was shaipened, and the man 
turned to me with, “Now, you little rascal, you’ve played 
the truant ; scud to school or } ou’ll rue it ” Alas ' thought, 
I, it was haul enough to turn a grindstone this cold day, 
but now to be called a little rascal was too much. It sank 
deep m my mind, and often have I thought of it since 
Wh°n I see a merchant over polite to his customers— begging 
thorn to take a little brandy, and tin owing his goods oji the 
counter — thinks I, that man has an axe to grind. When I 
bee a man flattering the people, making great professions of 
attachment to liberty, who is in pnvate life a* tyrant — 
methmks, look out, good people ; that fellow would set you 
turning gnndstones When I see a man hoisted mt<5 office 
by party spirit — without a single qualification to render him 
either respectable 01 useful — alas 1 me thinks, deluded people, 
you are doomed for a season to turn the grindstone for a 
booby. 


Ill — UESrECT DUE TO OLD AGE. 

Tr happened at Athens, during a public representation of 
some play exhibited in honour of the commonwealth, that 
an old gentleman came too late for* a place suitable to his 
age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen, who 
observed the difficulty and confusion he was in,' made signs 
to him that they would accommodate him if he came where 
they sat The good man bustled though the crowd accord- 
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ingly ; but when lie came to the scat to which he was invited, 
the jest was, to sit close and expose him, as he stood out of 
countenance, to the whole audience The frolic went round 
all the Athenian benches. But on those occasions there 
were also particular places assigned for foieigncrs When 
the good man skulked towards the boxes appointed for the 
Lacedemonians, that honest people, moie virtuous than 
polite, rose up all to a man, and with the gi cutest respect 
received him among them. The Athenians," being suddenly 
touched with a sense of the Spartan virtue and their own 
degeneracy, gave a thundei of applause, and the old man 
cried out, “ The Athenians understand what is good, but the 
Lacedemonians pi actise it ” 


IV — THE DEBVIS 

A dervis, travelling through Tartaiy, Icing aimed at the 
town of Balk, went into the king’s palace In mistake, as 
thinking it to be a public inn or caravai.sau Having 
looked about him for some time, he cnteied into a long 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and spread!.* taupe* 
m older to repose himself upon it, after the manner oi the 
eastern nations. lie had not been long 1, i tl,i> po.dure 
befoic ho was discovered by some of the guanh, who msked 
him what was Ins business in that place 5 The clems told 
them he intended to take up his night’s lodging m that cara- 
vansary. The guards told hrm, nr a veiy ang'iy manner, 
that the house he was m w r a§ not a caravim^aiw, but the 
long s palace It happened that the king himself passed 
through the gallery during this debate, and, smiling at the 
mistake of the dervis, asked him how he eoukl possibly be 
so dull as not to distinguish a palace fiom a caravansary? 
“Sm,” says the dervis, “give me leave to ask 3 our majesty 
a question or two Who were the persons that lodged in 
this house Vhen “it was first built ?” The kin® replied, his 
ancestors “And who," said the dervis, “ws the last 
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pei son that lodged here’” The king replied, his father. 
“And "who is it,” sa}s the dervis, “that lodges here at 
present ’” The king told him, that it "was he himself. “ And 
who,” sa)s the deivis, “will be here after yon’” The 
king answeied, the young prince his son. “Ah, sir,” said 
the dervis, “ a house that changes its inhabitants so often, 
and leceives such a perpetual succession of guests, is not a 
palafce, but a caravan saiy.” 


V — THE STOUT OF A DISABLED SOLDIER 

Xo observation is nioie common, and at the same time 
more tiue, than that one-half of the woild is ignoiant how 
the other half lives The misfortunes of the great are held 
up to engage our attention, are enlarged upon in tones of 
declamation, and the world is called upon to gaze at the 
noble bufleieis the great, under the pressure of calamity, 
are conscious of several other s sympathizing with their dis- 
tiess, and have at once the comfoit of admnation and pity 
There is nothing magnanimous in healing misfortunes 
with foititude, when the whole world is looking on men in 
such circimibtances will act bravelj, even fiom motives of 
vanity, but he who, m the "vale of obscurity, can brave 
ndvci&ity, — who, without fnends to encouiage, acquaint- 
ances to pity, cr ev cn without hope to alleviate lus misfor- 
tunes, can behave with tianquillity and indifference, is truly 
gieat wdiethei peasant or eouitiei he deserves admiration, 
and should he held up for our imitation and lespect 
•While the slightest inconveniences of the great are mag- 
nified into calamities, while tiagedy DiOutlis out their suffer- 
ings in all the strains of eloquence, the miseiies of the poor 
are entirely disiegarded, and yet some of the lower lanks 
of people undergo more real hardships in one day, than 
those of a more exalted station suffer in then whole lives 
It is inconceivable what difficulties the meanest of our com- 
mon sailois and soldiers endure without mui muring or 
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regret, — without passionately declaiming against. Pi evidence, 
or calling their fellows to be gams on their mtiepidity 
livery day is to them a day of misery, and 3 et they enter- 
tain their hard fate without repining 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, or a 
Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes and kucLhips, who^e 
greatest calamity was that of being unable to visit a certain 
spot of earth, to winch they had foolishly attached an idea 
of happiness 1 Their disti esses were pleasures, compared 
to what many of the adventuring poor every day endure 
without mumming. They ate, drank, and slept ; they had 
slaves to attend them, and were sure of subsistence for life , 
while many of them fellow-creatures aie obliged to wander 
without a friend to comfort or assist them, and even without 
shelter from the severity of the season 
I have been led into these reileetions from accidentally 
meeting some daj s ago a poor fellow, whom I knew when 
a boy, dressed in a sailor’s jacket, and begging at one of the 
outlets pf the town with a wooden leg I knew him to lane 
been honest and industiious when in the count r\, and was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to 1 ns present 
situation. Wherefore, after haying given him what I 
thought proper, X desired to know the history of his life and 
misfortunes, and the manner in which he was i educed toliis 
present distress The disabled soldier (for such he w r as, 
though dressed in a sailor’s habit), scratching his head, and 
leaning on his crutch, put himself m an attitude to comply 
with my request, and gave me his history as follows — 

“As tor my misfortunes, master, I can’t pretend to have 
gone through anymore than .other folks ; for, except the 
; loss of my limb, and my being obliged to Jbeg, I don’t know 
any reason, thank Heaven 1 that* I have to complain there 
is Bill Tibbs, of our regiment; he has lost both his legs, and 
an eye to boot , but, thank Heaven, it is not so bad with me 
yet* - ' 

‘^1 bom in Shropshire,* my father was a labourer, 
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and died when I was five years old , so I was put upon the 
parish. As he had been a wandering sort of a man, the 
parishioners were not able to tell to what parish I belonged, 
or where I was bom ; so they sent me to another parish, 
and that parish sent me to a third I thought m my heart, 
they kept sending me about so long, that they would not 
let me be born in ;r r parish at all ; but at last, however, they 
fixed me. I had some disposition to be a scholar, and was 
resolved at least to know my letters, but the master of the 
workhouse put me to busmess as soon as I was able to handle 
a mallet ; and here I lived an easy kind of life for five 
years. I only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my 
meat and drink piovided for my labour. It is true, I was 
not suffered to stir out of tbe house, for fear, as they said, I 
should run away ; hut what of that ? I had the liberty of the 
whole house, and the yard before the door, and that was 
enough for me I was then bound outdo a fanner, where I 
was up both early and late ; but I ate and drank well, and 
liked my busmess well enough till be died, when J was 
obhged to provide for myself, so I was resolved to go seek 
my fortune 

“ In this manner 1 went from town- to town, worked when 
I could get employment, and starved when I could get none * 
when happening one day to go through a field belonging to 
a justice of peace, I spied a haie ciossing the path just 
before me, and I believe the devil put it in my head to fling 
my stick at it' — well, what will you have on’t ? I killed 
the hare, and was biingmg it away, when the justice himself 
met me he called me a poacher and a villain, and collaring 
me, desiied I would give an account of myself. I fell upon 
my knees, begged his worship’s pardon, and began to give a 
full account of all that I knew of my breed, seed, and „ 
generation; but, though I gave a very true account, the 
justice said I could give no account , and so I was indicted 
at sessions, found guilty of being poor, and sent up to London 
to Newgate, in order to be transported as a vagabond 
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“ People may say tins and that of being in gaol ; but, for 
my part, I found Newgate as agieeable a place as ever I 
was ill, in all my life. I bad plenty to eat and drink, 
and did no work at all. This kind of life was too good to 
last for ever , so I was taken out of prison, after fn e months, 
put on hoard a ship, and sent off, with two bundled more, 
to the plantations We had but an mdifleient passage ; for, 
being all confined in the hold, more than a hundied of our 
people died for want of fiesh air, and those that remained 
were sickly enough, God knows When we came ashore, 
we weie sold to the planters, and I was bound for seven 
years more 1 As I was no scholar (for I did not know my 
letters), I was obliged to work among the negroes ; and I 
served out my time, as in duty bound to do 

“ When my time was expired, I worked my passage home, 
and glad I was to sec Old England again, because I loved 
my country. I was afraid, however, that I should he 
indicted for a vagabond once 11101c, so I did not much care 
to go down into the country, but kept about the town, and 
did little jobs when I could get them 

“ I was very happy in this manner for some time, till one 
evening, coming home fiom work, two men knocked me 
down, and then desired me to stand. They belonged to a 
press-gang 1 I was earned before the justice; and, as I 
could give no account of myself, I had my choice left, 
whether to go onboaid a man-of-war, or list for a soldier* 
I chose the latter , and m this post of a gentleman, I served 
two campaigns m Flanders, w r as at the battles of Tal and 
Fontenoy, and received but one wound, thiough the breast 
here ; but the doctor of our regiment soon made me well 
again 

“ When the peace came on, I was discharged ; and as I 


1 It is almost unnecessary to observe, that such infringements upon 
the liberty of the subject have been long since put an end to , and that, 
generally speaking, our soldiers and sailors aie no longer exposed to 
such hardships and cruelties. 
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eould not wort, because my wound was sometimes trouble- 
some, I listed for a landman in the East India Company’s 
service. I here fought tbe French m six pitched battles , 
and I verily believe, that, if I could read or write, our cap- 
tain would have made me a corporal. But it was not my 
good fortune to have any promotion, for I soon fell sick, and 
so got leave to return borne again, with forty pounds in my 
pocket. This was at the beginning of the present war, and 
I hoped to he set on shore, and to have the pleasure of 
spending my money ; but the government wanted men, and 
so I was pressed for a sailor before ever I could set foot 
on shore. 

“The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow 
he swoie he knew that I understood my business well, b^t 
that I shammed Abraham 1 * * merely to he idle; but, God knows, 
£ knew nothing of sea-business, and he heat me without con- 
sidering what he was about I had still, however, my forty 
pounds, and that was some comfort to me under every 
oeating ; and the money I might have had to this day, but 
that our ship was taken by the French, and so I lest all 

<s Our ciew was earned into Brest, and many of them 
died, because they wore not used to live in a gaol , but for 
my part, it was nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One 
night, as I w r as asleep on the bed of boards, with a warm 
blanket about me (for I always loved to he w r ell), I* was 
awakened by the boatswain, who had a dark lantern in his 
hand. ‘Jack,’ says he to me, ‘will you knock out the 
Eiench sentiies’ brains’’-— 4 1 don’t care,’ says I, striving to 
keep myself awake, ‘ if* J* lend a hand ’ — fi Then follow me/ 
says he, 4 and I hope we shall do their business/— So up I 
got, and tied my bl anke t (which was all the clothes I had) 
about my middle, and went with him to fight the French- 


i Shammed Abraham . — A low phrase, implying that the person of 

whom it is said pretends not to know how to do a thing, in order to 

escape the trouble of doing it. 
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men. I hate the French, because they are all slaves, and 
wear wooden shoes . 1 

“ Though we had no arms, one Englishman is able to beat 
five French at any time ; so we went down to the door, where 
both the sentries were posted, and, rushing upon them, 
seized their arms in a moment, and knocked them down. 
From thence nine of us ran together to the quay; and, 


1 The same author, In the u The Good-natured Man,” (Act III.,) has 
given a still more amusing account of the prejudices which the lower 
order of the people formerly entertained towards the French, Such 
prejudices were in those days encouraged, riot only in these countries 
but also in Europe generally. It is gratifying to think, however, that 
since the Schoolmaster came abroad they are fast disappearing. The 
following admirable observations on this point are from M . J Vtllm’s 
excellent Treatise on Popular Education:*-— 1 “ To dispose our youth 
towards patriotism, to make them love France, and he ready to devote 
themselves for her in the hour of danger, it is not necessary to inspire them 
with hatred towards foreigners : education can be quite national and quite 
French without ceasing to be human. France is powerful enough to have 
no need of fortifying herself by hatred for other nations ; and she may 
allow ancient prejudices to fall, without being thereby weakened. In 
the books we place in the hands of our children, I would not imitate 
the example set in some parts of Germany, where patriotism seems to 
be made to consist principally in horror "of the French name. Lota 
just war arise, and our soldiers will light the enemy, inspired solely by 
a love of their country and by duty. To such declamations of hatred 
against foreigners, I am happy and proud to be able to oppose the 
noble words, recently uttered by one of our most illustrious writers.i 
‘ Patriotism is the first sentiment, the first duty of man, whom nature 
binds to his country 1 ' before till things, by the tics cf family, and of 
nature, which is only tho family enlarged. Why is it sweet to die for 
oue^s country ? Because it is to die for more "than omvolf, for some- 
thing' divine, for tho continuance, for tho perpetuity of that immortal 
family whiek has brought us forth, and from which wo have received 
ouv all. But there are two kinds of patriotism : there is one composed 
of the hatreds, prejudices, and gross antipathies which nations, rendered 
brutal by governments interested in disuniting them, cherish against 
each other, .yiiis patriotism is cheap ; all it requires K to be ignorant, 
to hate, and revile. There is another, which, whilst it loves its own 
country above every thing, allows its sympathies to flow beyond tho bar- 
riers of race, of language, or of territories, and regards the various 
nationalities as part of that great whole, of which the* various nations 
are so many rays, but of which civilization is the centre : it is the 
patriotism of religion, it is that of philosophers, it is that of the greatest 
men of the state, and it was that of the men of 1789F” 

* See Introduction, page 24. t Lamartine. 
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seizing the first boat we met, got out of the Harbour, and 
put to sea. We had not been here three days before we 
were taken up by the Dorset privateer, who were glad of so 
many good hands ; and we consented to run our chance 
However, we had not as much good luck as we expected In 
three days we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of forty 
guns, while we had but twenty-thiee, so to it we went yard- 
aim and yard-aim. The fight hasted for three hours; and 
I veiily believe we should have taken the Frenchman, had 
we but had some moic men left behind , but, unfortunately, 
we lost all our men just as we were going to get the nctoiy. 

“ I was once moie m the power of the French, and I 
believe it •would have gone haid with me had I been brought 
back to Brest ; but, by good fortune, we were re-taken by r 
the Viper. I had almost forgot to tell you, that, m that 
engagement, I was wounded m two places . I lost four fin- 
gers of the left hand, and my leg w r as shot off If I had 
had the good fortune to ha\ c lost my leg ^and the use of my 
hand on boaid a king’s ship, and not on board a privateer, I 
should have been entitled to clothing and mam tenant e 
dining the lest of my life, but that was not ni} chance 
one man is born wuth a silver spoon m his mouth, ar.d 
another with a wooden ladle Iloweier, blessed be God ’ I 
enjoy good health, and will fox ever ioie libeitv and Old 
England, Liberty, property, and Old England foi cu*r, 
huzza 

Thus saying, lo limped oiT, leading me in admiration at 
his mtiopidity and content , noi could I avoid acknowledg- 
ing, that an habitual acquaintance with misery serves better 
than philosophy to teach us to despise it. 


VI. — THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

Edw t ard III , after the battle of Cressy, laid siege to Cabas 
lie had fortified his camp m so impregnable a manner, that 
all the efforts of France proved ineffectual toiaise the siege, 

Q 2 
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or throw suecoui s into the city The citizens under Count 
Vienne, their gallant governor, made an admirable defence 
France had now put the sickle into her second han eM; since 
Edfoud, with his victorious army, sat down before the town. 
The eyes of all Europe weie intent on the issue. At length 
famine did more for Edward than arms. After suffering 
unheard-of calamities, fhey resolved to attempt the enemy’s 
camp They boldly sallied forth . the English joined battle ; 
and, after a long and dcspeiate engagement, Count Vienne 
was taken piisoner, and the citizens who survived the 
slaughter reined within their gates. The command devolv- 
ing upon Eustace St Pierre, a man of mean birth, but of 
exalted viitue, he offered to capitulate with Edward, pro- 
vided he perm'tted them to depart with life and liheity 
Edward, to avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented to 
spare the bulk of the plebeians, provided they delivered up 
to him six of their pi incipal citizens with halteis about their 
necks, as victims of due atonement for that spmt of rebellion 
with whiili they had inflamed the vulgar When his mes- 
senger, 8n IV' liter Mauny, delivered the terms, consterna- 
tion and pale dismay were impressed on every countenance. 
To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, 
till Eustace St Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thus 
addies'-ed the assembly — “My friends, we aie brought to 
great stiaits this day We must either jield to the terns 
hf our ciuel and ensnai mg conqueror, or yield up our tender 
infants, our wives, and daughters to the mci ey of the blood- 
thirsty and brutal soldiers Is there any expedient left 
whereby we may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering 
up those who have sufFeicd every misery with you on tlie 
one hand, or the desolation and horror of a sacked city on 
the other * , There is, my friends, there is one expedient left 
— a gracious, an excellent, a god-like expedient! Is theie 
any heie to whom virtue is dearer than life? Let him offei 
himself an oblation for the safety of his people ; he shall not 
fail of a blessed approbation from that Power who offered up 
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his only Son for the salvation of mankind.” He spoke; but 
an universal silence ensued Each man looked around for 
the example of that virtue and magnanimity which all wished 
to approve in themselves, though they wanted the resolution. 
At length St. Pierre resumed — “ I doubt not hut there are 
many here as ready, nay, more zealous of this martyrdom 
than I can be, though the station to which I axn raised by 
the captivity of Lord Vienne, impai ts a right to be the first 
in giving my life for your sakes. I give it freely I give it 
ckeei fully Who comes next’” “ Your son,” exclaimed a 
youth not yet come to maturity, “ Ah, my child,” cried St. 
Pierre, /<£ I am then twice sacrificed. But, no, I have 
rather begotten thee a second time. Thy years are few, hut 
full, my son. The victim of virtue has reached the utmost 
purpose and goal of mortality. Who next, my friends? 
This is the hour of heroes 1 — “ Your kinsman 1 ” cried John 
de Aire. “ Your kinsman i” cried James Wissant “Your 
kinsman f” cried Peter Wissant “Ah!” exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, “why was not I a 
citizen of Calais The sixth victim was still wanting, hut 
was quickly supplied by lot from numbeis who weie now 
emulous of so ennobling an ex ampler The keys of the city 
were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took the six 
prisoners into his custody ; then ordered the gates to be 
opened, and ga\e charge to his attendants to conduct the 
remaining citizens, with their families, through, the camp of 
the English, Before they departed, however, they desired 
permission to take their last adieu of their deli\ erers What 
a paitingl what a scene 1 They crowded, with then wives 
and children, about St Pierre and his fellow-prisoners 
They embraced, they clung around; they fell*) prosti ate 
before them They gioaned; they wept aloud; and the 
joint cl am our of their mourning passed the gates of the city, 
and was heard throughout the English camp. The English 
by this time were apprised of what passed within Calais. 
They heard the voice of lamentation, and their souls were 
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touched with compassion . each of the soldiers prepared a 
portion of their own victuals to welcome and entertain the 
half- famished inhabitants, and they loaded them with as 
much as their present weakness was able to bear, m order to 
supply them with sustenance by the way. At length St 
Pierre and his fellow- victims appeared under the conduct of 
Sir Walter and a guaul. All the tents of the English were 
instantly emptied The soldiers poured from all parts, and 
arranged themselves on each side, to behold, to contemplate, 
to admne this little band of patriots, as they passed They 
bowed down to them on all sides. They murmured then- 
applause of that virtue which they could not ^nit roveie even 
m enemies , and they legarded those ropes, which they had 
voluntarily assumed about their necks, as ensigns of gieatci 
dignity than that of the British gaxlei. As soon as they 
had reached the presence, “ Mauny,” says the monarch, “ are 
these the principal inhabitants of Calais?” “They are,” 
say s Mauny , 4 they are not only the principal men ol Calais, 
they are the principal men of France, my loul, if v n tue has 
any share in the act of ennobling ” “ Wei e they deliveml 
peaceably?” says Edward; “was them no iosi stance, no 
commotion among the people “ Not in the Ica^f, my loul , 
the people would all have peiishcd, rather than ha\ o delivered 
the least of these to your majesty. They are solf-dolivcied, 
self-devoted, and come to oiler up their inestimable heads as 
an example equivalent for the ransom of thousands ” Edward 
was secietly piqued at this leply of Sir Valter ; but lie 
knew the puvilege of a Bntish subject, and suppressed his 
resentment “ Experience,” say s he, has ever shown, that 
lenity only serves to invite people to now Climes Severity 
at times is indispensably necessary to deter subjects into 
submission, by punishment and example Go,” he ciicd to 
an officer, “lead these men to execution. Your icbellion,” 
continued he, addressing himself to St. Pierre, “ your rebel- 
lion against me, the natural heir of your crown, is highly 
aggravated by your present presumption and affront of my 
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powei.” ** We have nothing to ask of your majesty,” said 
Eustace, “ save what you cannot refuse us.” “What is 
that’” “Your esteem, my lord,” said Eustace, and went 
out with Ins companions. 

At this instant a sound of trumpets was heard throughout 
the camp The queen had just ai rived with a powerful 
reinforcement of gallant troops Sir Walter Mauny flew 
to receive her majesty, and bi lefly informed her of the par- 
ticular lespectmg the six v ictims 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
co tut, she desned a puvate audience “My lord,” said she, 

“ the question I am to enter upon is not touching the lives 
of a fe*v mechanics, it lespects the honour of the English 
nation , it respects the glory of my Edward, my husband, 
my king You think you have sentenced six of }Our 
enemies to death N o, my lord ; they have sentenced 
themselves , and their execution would be the execution of 
their own oiders, not the order of Edward. They have 
behaved themselves woithily ; they have behaved themselves 
greatly I cannot hut respect, while I envy them, for 
leaving us no shaie in the honoui of this action, save that of 
granting a poor, an indispensable pax don I admit they 
have deserved every thing that is evil at youi kinds They 
have proved the most mveteiate and efficacious of your 
enemies They alone have withstood the i«»pid course of 
your conquests, and have withheld fiom you the mown to 
which you were born. Is it therefoie that you would leward 
them ’ that you would gratify their desiies > that you would 
indulge their ambition, and m wren the them with everlasting r 
glory and applause 9 But, if such a death would exalt r 
mechanics ovei the fame of the most illustrious heroes, how 
would the name of Edwaid, with all his triumphs, be tar 
rushed thereby 0 Would it not be said, that magnanimity 
and virtue aie giown odious m the eyes of the monarch of 
Britain’ and that the objects whom he destines to the pun- 
ishment of felons, are the veiy men who deserve the praise 
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and esteem of mankind? The stage on which they would 
suffer, would be to them a stage of honour, but a stage of 
sbame to Edward ; a reproach to his conquests , an indelible 
disgrace to his name. No, my lord. Let us lather disap- 
point these haughty burghers, who wish to m\ est themselves 
with glory at our expense We cannot wholly deprive them 
of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended, but we may cut 
them short of their desires : in the place of that death, by 
which their glory would he consummate, let us bury them 
under gifts ; let us put them to confusion with applauses : 
we shall thereby defeat them of that popular opinion, which 
never fails to attend those who suffer in the cause of virtue 
“I am convinced: you ha\e prevailed. Be it so,” replied 
Edwaid; “prevent the execution; have them instantly 
before us ” They came ; when the queen, with an aspect 
and accents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them “Na- 
tives of Erance, and inhabitants of Calais, ye ha\ e put us 
to a vast expense of blood and treasure m the recovery of 
our just and natural mhei itance, but 3 on have acted up to 
the best of an enoneous judgment; and we admire and 
honour m you that valour and \htue, by wl ich we aic so 
long kept out of oui rightful possessions Yon noble 
burgheis ; you excellent citizens 1 though you were tenfold 
the enemies of our person and oui throne, we can feel 
nothing on our pait, save respect and affection for you 
You have been sufficiently tested We loose your chains , 
we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank 3 on for that 
lesson of humiliation which you teach us, when 3-0 u show us 
that excellence is not of blood, of title, or station ; that 
virtue gives a dignity superior to that of kings ; and that 
those whom the Almighty informs with sentiments like 
yours, are justly and* eminently raised above all human dis- 
tinctions You are now fioe to depart to your kinsfolk, 
your countrymen, to all those whose lives and liberties you 
have so nobly redeemed, provided you refuse not the token 
of our esteem Yet, we would rather bind you to ourselves 
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by every endearing obligation , and, for this purpose, we offer 
to you your choice of the gifts and honours that Edward 
has to bestow IUvals for fame, but always fnends to virtue, 
we wish that England were entitled to call you her sons/' 
“Ah, my country!” exclaimed Pierre, “it is now that I 
tremble for you Edward only wins our cities ; but Philippa 
conquers our hearts.” “ Brave St. Piene,” said the queen, 
“ whei efore look you so dej ected “ Ah, madam l ” replied 
St Pierre, “ when I meet with such another opportunity of 
dying, I shall not regret that I survived this day ” 


VII THE CHOICE OF HERCULES, 

When Hercules was in that part of his youth in which it 
was natural for him to consider what course of life he ought 
to pursue, he one day retmed into a desert, where the silence 
and solitude of the placer cry much favoured his meditations 
As he was musing on his present condition, and very much 
perplexed in himself on tlie state of life he should choose, 
he saw two women of a laiger stature than 01 dinary 
approaching towards him. One of them had a very noble 
air, and graceful deportment; her beauty was natural and 
easy, her person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast towards 
the ground with an agreeable reserve, hei motion and 
behaviour full of modesty, and her laiment as white as 
snow The other had a gieat deal of health and floridness 
in her countenance, which she had helped vith an artificial 
white and red , and she endeavoured to appear moie gi ace- 
ful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affectation 
in all her gestures She had a wonderful confidence and 
assurance in her looks, and all the variety of colours in her 
dress that she thought were the most proper to show her 
complexion to advantage. She cast her eyes upon herself, 
then turned them on those that were present, to see how 
they liked her, and often looked on the figme she made in 
her own shadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, 
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slie stepped before tlie other lady, who came forward with 
a regular composed carriage; and, running up to him, 
accosted him after the following manner* — 

“ Mv dear Hercules,” says she, “ I find you are very 
much divided m your thoughts upon the wav of life that 
you ought to choose be mv fnend, and follow me; I will 
lead you into the possession of pleasme, and out of the 
reach of pain, and remove you fiom all the noise and dr~ 

< nr etude of business The a flairs of either war or peace 

shall have no power to disturb you Your whole eraplo)- 
ment shall be to make youi life easy, and to cnteitam every 
sense with its proper gi atifications Sumptuous tables, beds 
of roses, clouds of perfumes, conceits of miiMc, eiowds of 
beauties, are all in readiness to receive you Come along 
with me into this region of delights, this world of pleasure, 
and bid farewell for ever to care, to pain, to busmen ” 
Heiculcs, healing the lady talk after this mnnrei, <h <mcd 
to know her name, to which she answered, “My fuends, 
and those who are well acquainted with me, ealTme Hap- 
piness , but. my enemies, and those who w t ou1<1 nijuio my 
reputation, have gi\ en me 1 he name of Pleasui c ” 

By this time the other lady was come up, who adduced 
herself to the young hero in a very ddlment manner 

“ Hercules, ” says she, “I ofTei myself to ) on, became I 
know you aie descended from the gods, and give proofs of 
that descent by 3 out love of v irtue, and application to the 
studies proper foi your age. This makes me hope you will 
gam, both for your&clf and me, an immoita! reputation 
But, before I invite you into my society and friendship, T 
will be open and sincere with you, and must lav down tins 
as an established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchased without pains and labour The 
gods have set a price upon every real and nohle pleasure 
If you would gam the favour of the Deity, you must bo at 
the pains of worshipping him ; if the friendship of good 
nmn, 3 ou must study to oblige them ; if you would he 
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honouied by your countiy, you must take care to serve it ; 
m shoit, if you would be eminent in war or peace, you 
must become master of all the qualifications that can make 
you so These are the only terms and conditions upon 
which I can propose happiness ” The goddess of Pleasure 
here broke in upon her discourse “ You see,” said she. 
“ Heicules, by liei own confession, the way to her pleasures 
is long and difficult; wheieas that which I piopose is short 
and easy ” “ Alas J ” said the other lad} , whose visage 

glowed with passion, made up of scorn and pity, te what arc 
the pleasures 3 ou piopose 0 To eat befoie you are hungry, 
drink befoie }ou are athust, sleep before you are tiled, to 
gratify appetites before they are raided, and raise such 
appetites as nature never planted You never heard the 
most delicious music, which is the praise of one’s self; nor 
saw the most beautiful object, which is the wo A of one’s 
own hands Your votaries pass away their youth in a 
dream of mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding up 
anguish, torment, and remorse for old age 

4 As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good men, an 
agieeable companion to the artisan, a household guaidian 
to the fill hois of families, a patron and protector of servants, 
an associate m all true and generous Inendships The ban- 
quets of my votaries aie never cobtly, but always delicious , 
ioi none oat and dunk at them who are not muted by 
hungei and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and their 
wakings cheeiful My young men have the pie 1 sure of 
hearing themselves praised by those who are in yeais, and 
those who aie in yeais, of being honoured by those who aie 
young In a word, my followers aie favouied by the gods, 
beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed by their country, 
and, after the close of their labours, honoured hy posleuty.” 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which of 
these two ladies he gave up his heart and I believe every 
one who reads this, will do him the justice to approve 
his choice. 
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VIII — THE VISION OP MIRZA. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several Oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me Among others, I 
met with one entitled The Visions of Mhza, which I have 
read over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the 
public, when I have no other entertainment for them ; and 
shall begin with the first division, which I have tiansUted 
word for word as follows • — 

“ On the fifth day of the moon, which, aeeoi dmg to the 
custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and ofifrred up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in Older to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer As I was heie airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life, and passing 
from one thought to another, surely, said I, man is hut a 
shadow, and life a dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast 
my eyes towaids the summit of a lock that was not far from 
me, where I discoveied one in the habit of a shepheul, with 
a musical instrument m his hand. As I looked upon him, he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play The sound of it 
was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different 
from any thing I had ever heard ; they put me m mmd of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the depaited souls of 
good men, upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out 
the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for the 
pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted away in 
secret raptures. 

“ I had been often told, that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius, and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed by it $ but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible. ’When he had 
raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
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upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by 
the waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where he sat. I drew near with that revei ence which is due 
to a superior nature ; and, as my heart was entirely sub- 
dued by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at 
his feet and wept The genius smiled upon me with a look 
of compassion and affability, that familiarized him to my 
imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears and appre- 
hensions with which I approached him. He lifted me up 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 4 Mirza/ said 
he, 4 1 have heard thee m thy soliloquies ; follow me.’ 

44 He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, 4 Cast thy eyes eastward,’ said 
he, 4 and tell me what thou scest/ 4 1 see,’ said I, 4 a huge 
valley, and a piodigious tide of water rolling through it’ 

4 The valley, that thou scest,’ said he, 4 is the vale of misery, 
and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
tide of eternity/ 4 What is the reason,’ said I, ‘that the 
tide I see nse& out of a thick mist at one end, and again 
loses itself in a thick mist at the other ’’ 4 What thou seest,’ 
said he, 4 is that portion of eternity, which is called time, 
measured out by the sun, and reaching from the beginning 
ot the woild to its consummation Examine now/ said he, 

4 this sea that is thus bounded with darkness at both ends, 
and tell me what thou discoverest m it ’ 4 1 see a budge/ 
said I, 4 standing in the midst of the tide’ 4 The bridge 
thou scest/ said he, 4 is human life , consider it attentively ' 
Upon a moieleisuiely smvev of it, I found that it consisted 
of threescore and ten entire arches, with several broken 
arches, winch, added to those that weie entire, made up the 
number to about a hundred As I was countmgthe arches, 
the genius told me, that this bridge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches ; but that a great flood swept away the rest, 
and left the bridge m the ruinous condition I now beheld it : 
4 but tell me farther/ said he, 4 what thou discoverest on it. 

4 1 see multitudes of people passing o\er it/ said I. ‘and a 
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black cloud hanging on each end of if. ’ As 1 1 voiced more 
attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping through 
the bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath it ; 
and upon farther examination, perceived there weic innu- 
merable trap-doors that lay concealed m the budge, which 
the passengers no sooner trode upon, than they fell through 
ihem into the tide, and immediately chsappeaied These 
hidden pitfalls were set veiy thick at the entiance of the 
bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke though 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them They gi ov 
dunner towards the middle, but multiplied and lav closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were entne 
“ There were indeed some persons, but then* number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling nun ch on the 
broken arches, but fell through, one after another, Lem^ 
quite tned and spent with so long a walk 

“ I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder- 
ful stiucture, and the great variety of objects which it pie- 
sented My heart was filled with a deep mdanchuh to sec 
several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mn tlx and 
jollity, and catching at every thing that stood by th-un tu 
save thcmsch es Some were looking up tow ards the l“*a\ eus 
m a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight Multitudes i ere vciy bas\ 
m the pm'siut of bubbles that glittered in then' e\ e«, and 
danced before them ; but often, when thev thought them- 
s*‘hes within the reach of them, their footing faded, and 
down they sunk In this confusion of objects, I observed 
some with scimitais in their hands, who ran to and fio upon 
the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors, winch 
did not seem to he m their way, and which they might have 
escaped, had they not been thus forced upon them. 

“The genius seeing me indulge m} self in this melancholy 
prospect, told me, I had dwelt long enough upon it * Take 
thine eyes off the bridge/ said he, 4 and tell me if thou yet 
see t an) thing thou dost not comprehend/ Upon looking 
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up, * What mean,’ said I, ‘ those great flights of birds that 
are perpetually hovering about the biidge, and settling upon 
it from time to time ’ I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cor- 
morants, and, among many other feathered creatures, several 
little winged boys, that perch in gieat numbers upon the 
middle arches ’ 4 These,’ said the genius , 4 are envy, avarice, 
superstition, despair, love, with the like cares and passions 
that infest human life.’ 

** I here fetched a deep sigh Alas, said I, man was made 
in vain ! how is he given away to misery and mortality ! 
tortuied in life, and swallowed up in death! The genius, 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. ‘Look no more,’ said he, 4 on 
man in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which 
the tide beais the several geneiations of mortals that fall 
into it.’ I directed my sight as I was ordeied, and (whether 
or no the good genius stiengthetied it with any supeinatuiai 
foice, oi dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at 
the faither end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that lmd a huge i ock of adamant running Ikiough the midst of 
it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested 
on one-half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing 
in it , but the other appeared to me a vast ocean, planted 
with innumerable islands, that weie covered with limits and 
floweis, ard mtei woven with a thousand little shining seas 
that ran among them. I could see persons dressed in 
glorious habits, with gailands upon their heads, passing 
among the trees, lving down by the sides of fountains-, or 
lebtmg on beds* of flowers , and could hear a confused har- 
mony of singing birds, falling wateis, human voices, and 
musical instruments Gladness grew in me upon the dis- 
cover} of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of 
an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats ; but 
the genius told me there was no passage to them, except 
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through the gates of death, that I saw opening every 
moment upon the In idge ‘ The islands,’ said he, * that lie 
so fresh and green before thee, and with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, 
arc more in number than the sands on the sea-shore • there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here dis- 
toveiest, reaching farther than thine t^e, or even thme 
imagination can extend itself These aie the mansions of 
good men after death, who, according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue m which they excelled, are distubuted 
among these several islands, which abound with pleasures of 
different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and pei- 
fections of those who are settled in them : eveiy island is a 
paradise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Aie 
not these, 0 Mirza, habitations worth contending for’ 
Does life appear miserable, that gives the opportunities of 
earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to so happy amexistence > Think not man was 
made in vain, who has such an eternity icsened foi him’ 
I gazed with inexpi essible pleasure on these happy islands. 
‘At, length,’ said I, ‘show me now, I beseech thee, the 
Secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds that cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant’ The 
genius making me no answer, I turned about to address 
myself to him a second time, but I found that he had left 
me. I then turned again to the a ision which I had been so 
long contemplating; but, instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy islands I saw nothing but the 
long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels 
grazing upon the sides of it ” 


IX. — THE MONK OP ST. FRANCIS. 

A poor monk of the order of St. Francis came into the 
room to beg something for his convent. The moment I cast 
my eyes upon him, I was determined not to give him a single 
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sous; and accordingly I put my purse into my pocket — 
buttoned it up — set myself a little more upon my centre, and 
advanced up gravely to him* there was something, I fear, 
forbidding m my look, I have his figure this moment before 
my eyes, and think there was that in it which deserved better 
The monk, as I judged from the break in his tonsure, a 
few scattered white hairs upon his temples being all that 
remained of it, might be about seventy ; but from his eyes 
and that soi t of die which was m them, which seemed more 
tempered by courtesy than years, could be no moie than 
sixty — truth might lie between — he was certainly sixty-five ; 
and the general air of his countenance, notwithstanding 
something seemed to have been planting wrinkles in it before 
their time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted — 
mild, pale, penetrating; free from all common-place ideas 
of fat contented ignorance looking downwards upon the 
earth It looked forwards ; but looked as if it looked at 
something beyond this woild. How one of his order came 
by it, heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk’s shoulders, 
best knows ; but it would have suited a Bramin , and had I 
met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had leverenced it 
The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design ; for it 
was neither elegant nor otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so It was a thin, spare form, something 
above the common size, if it lost not the distinction by a 
bend forwaids in the figure — but it was the attitude of 
entieaty ; and, as it now stands present to my imagination, 
it gained more than it lost by it 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood still , 
and, laying his left hand upon his breast (a slender white 
staff with which he journeyed being m his right), when I 
had got close up to him, he introduced himself with the 
little story of the wants of his convent, and the poverty of 
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his order— and did it with so simple a grace— and such an' 
air of deprecation was there in the whole cast of his look 
and figure— I was bewitched not to have been struck with it. 
Abetter reason was, I had predetermined not to give him 
a single sous. 

’Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with his 
eyes, with which he had concluded his addiess — ’tis very 

true and heaven be their resource who have no other hut 

the charity of the world j the stock of which, I fear, is no 
way sufficient for the many great claims winch are hourly 
made upon it 

As I pronounced the words “ great claims,” he gai e a slight 
glance with his eye downwaids upon the sleeve of his tunic 
I felt the full force of the appeal. I acknowledge it. said I— 
a coarse habit, and that but once in three years, with meagre 
diet, are no great matters and the true point of pity is, 
as they can be earned m the world with so httle industry, 
that your order should wish to procure them by pressing 
upon a fund which is the property of the lame, the blind, 
the aged, and the infirm The captive who lies down counting 
over and over again the days of his afflictions, languishes 
also for his share of it ; and had 3 ou been of the order of 
mercy, instead of the order of St. Francis, poor as I am, 
continued I, pointing at my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
should it have been opened to you for tbe ransom of the 
unfortunate The monk made me a bow. But, resumed I, 
the unfortunate of our own countiy, surely, have the lust 
right; and I have left thousands in distress upon the 
English shore. The monk gave a cordial wave with his 
head, as much as to say, no doubt, there is misery enough 
in every corner of the world, as well as within our convent. 
But we distinguish, said I, laying my hand upon the sleeve 
of his tunic, in return for his appeal — we distinguish, my 
good father, betwixt those who wish only to eat the bread of 
their own labour, and those who eat the bread of other 
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people’s, and have no other plan in life, hut to get through 
it in sloth and ignorance for the love of God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply: a hectic of a 
moment passed across his cheek, but could not tarry, 
Nature seemed to have done with her resentments in hnn* 
he showed none — but letting his staff fall wxchm his arm, 
he pressed both his hands with resignation ^pon his breast, 
and retired 

My heart smote me the moment he sh ut the door. Pshaw ! 
said I, with an air of caiclessness, thiee several times , hut 
it would not do , every ungracious syllable I had uttered, 
crowded back into my imagination ; I 1 effected I had no 
right over the poor Fiancisean, but to deny him; and that 
the punishment of that was enough to the disappointed, 
without the addition of unkind language I considered his 
gray hairs — his courteous figuie seemed to re-enter, and 
gently ask me what injury he had done me’ and why I 
could use him thus ’ I would have given twenty livres for 
an advocate. I have behaved veiy ill, said I within myself ; 
but I have only just set out upon my travels, and shad learn 
better manners as I get along 


X — CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to 
make is an excellent pieparative. From the moment you 
lose sight of the land you have left, all is vacancy till you 
step on the opposite shoie, and are launched at once into 
the bustle and novelties of another world. 

I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I should correct 
the expression. To one given up to day-dreaming, and fond 
of losing himself m reveries, a sea-voyage is full of subjects 
for meditation , but then they are the wonders of the deep, 
and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from 
worldly themes I delighted to loll over the quarter-railing, 
or climb to the main-top on a calm day, and muse for hours 

R 2 
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together on the tranquil bosom of a summer's sea; or to 
gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just pooling above the 
honzon, fancy them some fairy realms, and people them 
with a creation of my own ; or to watch the gentle undulating 
billows rolling their silver volumes, as if to die away on those 
happy shores 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and 
awe, with which I looked down fiom my giddv height on the 
monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols Shoals of 
porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship ; the giampus 
slowly heaving his huge form above the sui face ; or the 
ravenous shark darting like a speetie tluough the blue 
waters. My imagination would conjuie up nil that I had 
heard or read of the watery world beneath me ; of the finny 
heids that roam its fathomless valleys ; of shapeless monsters 
that lurk among the very foundations of the earth ; and those 
wild phantasms that swell the tales of fish ei men and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail gliding along the edge of the 
ocean would be another theme of idle speculation How 
interesting this fragment of a -world hastening to icjoin the 
great mass of existence 1 What a glorious monument ot 
human invention, that has thus triumphed o\er wind and 
wave; has brought the ends of the eaitli in communion; 
has established an interchange of blessings, pom mg into the 
sterile regions of the noith all the luxuries of the south, 
diffusing the light of knowledge and the charities of culti- 
vated life; and has thus bound together those scattered 
portions of the human race, between which nature seemed 
to have thrown an insurmountable barrier! 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a 
distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of 
the surrounding expanse attiacts attention* It proved to 
be the mast of a ship that must have been completely 
wrecked ; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by 
which some of the crew had fastened themselves to this spar, 
to prevent their being washed off by the waves. There was 
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no trace by which the name of the ship could be ascertained 
The wreck had evidently drifted about for many months ; 
clusteis of shell-fish had fastened about it, and lon£ sea-weeds 
flaunted at its sides But where, thought I, is the crew 0 
Their struggle has long been over , they have gone down 
amidst the roar of the tempest ; their bones lie whitening 
in the caverns of the deep Silence — oblivion, — like the 
waves, ha\e closed over them, and no one can tell the story 
of their end. 

What sighs have been wafted after that ship t what prayers 
offei ed up at the deseited fire- side at home ! How often has 
the mistress, the wife, and the mother, pored over the daily 
news, to catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the 
deep ! How has expectation darkened into anxiety — anxiety 
into dread — and dread into despair ! Alas ! not one memento 
shall ever letuin for love to chensli All that shall ever be 
known is, that she sailed from her poit, “and was never 
heaid of moie 1” 


XI — TOE TOWN AND COUNTP.Y MICE 

Once on a time, so runs the fable, 

A count ly mouse, right hospitable, 
Eeceiv’d a town mouse at liis boaid. 

Just as a faimei might a loi d 
A fie gal mouse upon the whole, 

Yet lov’d his friend, and had a soul, 

Knew what was handsome, and would do’t, 
On just occasions, coute qui coute 
He brought him bacon, nothing lean , 
Pudding, that might have pleas’d a dean , 
Cheese, such as men in Suffolk make, 

But wish’d it Stilton for his sake j 
Yet, to his guest though no way sparing, 
He ate himself the rind and paring. 
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Our courtier scarce could touch a bit, 

But show’d liis breeding and bis wit ; 

He did bis best to seem to eat, 

And cried £< I vow you’re mighty neat. 
But lord, my friend, this savage scene ! 
Why can’t you come and live with men ? 
Consider, mice, like men, must die, 

Both small and gieat, both you and Is 
Then spend your life in joy and sport; 
Tins doctime, friend, I learn’d at court " 
The veiiest hermit in the nation 
May yield, we know, to strong temptation 
Away they come, through thick and thm, 
To a tall house near Lincoln’s Inn : 

’Twas on the night of a debate, 

When all their lordships had sat late. 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shm’d in description, he might show it ; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with silver all the walls , 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors 
Grotcsco roofs, and stucco floois * 

But let it, m a word, be said, 

The moon was up, and men abed, 

The napldns white, the carpet icd 
The guests withdrawn had left the treat, 
And down the mice sate, iCte-u-tC>te. 

Our courtier walks from dish to dish, 
Tastes for his friend of fowl and fish ; 

Tells all their names, lays down the law, 

<e Que ga est Ion ! Ah govtez ga t 
That jelly’s rich, this malmsey healing, 
Pray, dip your whiskers and your tail in." 
Was ever such a happy swain? 

He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again. 
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fl I’m. quite ashamed — ’tis mighty rude 
To eat so much — hut all’s so good. 

I have a thousand thanks to give — 

My loid alone knows how to live,” 

No sooner said, but from the hall 
Rush chaplain, but^r, dogs, and all ; 

“ A rat 1 a rat ! clap to the door” — 

The cat comes bouncing on the floor. 

Oh, for the heart of Homer’s mice, 

Or gods to save them in a trice ! 

“ An’t please jour honour,” quoth the peasant, 
“ This same dessert is not so pleasant : 

Give me again my hollow tree, 

A ciust of bread, and liberty ' " 


XII.— THE CHAMELEON. 

Opt has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardlv served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post ; 

Yet lound the world the blade had been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 

Returning from, his finish’d tour. 

Grown ten times perter than befoie. 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 

The traveled fool j r our mouth will stop * 

“ Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow — 

I’ve seen, and sure I ought to know 
So begs j r ou’d pay a due submission, 

And acquiesce m his decision 
Two travellers of such a cast, 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they pass’d, 

And on their way in friendly chat, 

Now talk’d of this, and then of that — 
Discours’d a while, ’mongst other matter, 
Of the chameleon’s form and nature. 
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“A stranger animal,** ciies one, 

“ Sure never lived beneath the sun : 

A lizard’s body, loan and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue , 

Its foot with triple claw disjoin’d, 

And what a length of tail behind ! 

How slow its pace ! and then its hue— 

Who ever saw so line a blue 
u Hold there,” the other quick replies, 

“ ’Tis green, — I saw it with these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay. 

And warmed it m the sunny ray ; 

Stretch’d at its ease the beast I view’d. 

And saw it eat the air for food 1” 

“I’ve seen it, sir, as well as you. 

And must again affirm *tis blue. 

At leisure I the beast survey’d. 

Extended in the cooling shade ” 

“Tis green, ’tis gieen, sir, I assure ye.” 

“ Green 1” cries the other m a fury. 

“ Why, sir, d’} e think I’\e lost my eyes 
“ Twere no great loss,” the friend replies; 
u For if they always serve you thus, 

You’ll find them but of little use ” 

So high at last the contest rose, 

Fiom words they almost came to blows; 
■When luckily came by a third. 

To him the question they refeir’d, 

And begg’d he’d tell them, if he knew. 
Whether the thujg was green or blue. 

“ Sms,” cried the umpire, “ cease your pother. 
The creature’s neither one nor t’other: 

I caught the animal last night, 

And view’d it o’er by candle-light; 

1 mark’d it well— ’twas black as jet. 

You stare ; but, sirs, I’ve got it yet, 
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And can produce it ” “ Pray, sir, do $ 

I’ll lay my life, the thing is blue ” 

“ And I’ll be sworn that when 5 ou’ve seen 
The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green ” 

“Well tlfen, at once, to ease the doubt,” 
lleplies the man, u 111 turn him out ; 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him. 

If you don’t find him black, I’ll eat Mm.” 

He said , then full befoie then sight 
Produced the beast, and lo — ’twas white 1 
Both stared , the man look’d wondrous wise. 
" My chihlien,” the chameleon cues, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 

“ You all aie light, and all aie wiong 
When next you talk of what } ou view, 
Think others see as well as you ; 

Hoi wonder, if 3 ou find that none 
Piefers your eyesight to his own ” 


XIII — THU NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WOllM. 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer’d the village with his song, 

Hor yet at eve his note suspended, 

!N 01 yet when eventide was ended. 

Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite , 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the daik, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop 
The worn, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent « 
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u Did you admire my lamp,” quoth, he, 
As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong. 

As much as I to spoil your song; 

For, *twas the self-same Pow’r divine, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shme ; 
That you with music, I with light. 

Might beautify and cheer the night” 

The songster heard this short oration, 
And warbling on’t his approbation, 
Eeleased bim, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern, 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other ; 

But sing and shme by sweet consent, 

Till life’s poor tiansient night is spent, 
Eespccting, m each other’s case, 

The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim . — 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that flies. 


XIV. — EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

“ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

“ For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem length’mng as I go,” 
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“ Forbear, my son,” tlie hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom 5 
For yonder phantom only flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

<£ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my poition is but scant, 

! give it 'with good will. 

** Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whatever my cell bestows — 

My rushy couch, and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose 

“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn : 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 

“ But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fmit supplied, 
And water from the spimg. 

“ Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego. 
For eaith-born cares aie wiong: * 
Man v ants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long ” 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends 
His gentle accents fell • 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 

Far m the wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay . 

A refuge to the neighb’nng poor, 

And stranger led astray. 
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No stores beneath its bumble thatch 
Requir'd a mastci’s caie ; 

The wicket opening walk a latch 
Receiv’d the harmless pair 

And now when busy ciowds retire 
To revels or to rest, 

The hermit tnmm’d his little fire. 

And cheer’d his pensive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable stoic. 

And gaily press’d and smil’d, 

And, skill’d in legendary loie, 

The lingering horns beguil’d. 

i 

Around in sympathetic mil th 
Its tricks the kitten tries , 

The ciicket ohnps upon this hearth; 
The crackling faggot flies 

But nothing Could a ckaim impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe; 

For grief was kea\y at lus heart, 

And teais began to flow 

His rising cares the hermit spied, 

With answenng caie oppress’d . 

“ And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 
“ The sorrows of thy breast ? 

4t From better habitation spurn’d, 
Reluctant dost thou rove ; 

Or grieve for friendship unretiun’d. 

Or unregarded love 9 

“ Alas 1 the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay , 

And those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they. 
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“ And what is friendship but a name, 

A chaim that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep 9 

“ And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair one’s jest : 

On eaith unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 

“ For shame, fond youth , thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sex,” he said * 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
ILs love-lorn guest betray’d. 

Surpris’d I he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantling to the \iew , 

Like colours o’er the morning skies, 

As blight, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms, 

The lovely stranger stands confess’d 
A maid in all her chai ms 

•* And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“ Whose feet unhallow’d thus intrude, 
Where heaven and you reside. 

“ But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks foi re*t, but finds despair 
‘ Companion of her way 

“ My faiher liv’d beside the Tyne ; 

A wealthy lord was he , 

And all his wealth was mark’d for mine ; 
He had but onh me 
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“ To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber’d suitors came ,* 

Who prais’d me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feign’d a flame. 

“ Each, hour the mercenary crowd 
With richest presents strove 
Among the rest, young Edwin bow’d, 
But never talk’d of love. 

“ In humblest, simplest habit clad, 

Eo wealth nor power had he : 
Wisdom and woith were all he had ; 
But these were all to me. 

“ The blossom opening to the day, 

The dew of heaven refin'd, 

Could nought of purity display, 

To emulate his mind, 

“ The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

With chaims inconstant shine; 

Their charms were his, but, woe is me ! 
Their constancy was mine. 

" For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d in his pain 

w Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride 5 
And sought a solitude forlorn. 

In secret, where he died. 

* But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay ; 

I’ll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 
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“ And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I’ll lay me down and die ; 

’Twas so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him -will I.” 

“ Forbid it, heaven,” the hermit cried, 
And clasp’d her to his breast , 

The wonrl’rmg fair one turn’d to chide 5 
’Twas Edwin’s self that press’d 

“ Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Restor'd to love and thee. 

« Thus let me hold tliee to my heart, 

And e'v ery care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life— my all that’s mine ? 

** ]STo, never fiom this hour to part, 

We’ll live and krve so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 


XV — LA VIE I A. 

The lovely young Lavinia once hed friends ; 
And foitnne smil’d, deceitful, on her birth : 
For, in her helpless >ears, depriv’d of all, 

Of ev’ry stay, save innocence and heav’n, 

She, with her widow’d mother, feeble, old. 

And poor, liv’d m a cottage, far retir’d 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 

By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 

But more by bashful modesty, conceal’d. 
Together, thus, they shunn’d the cruel scorn, 
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WHcli virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy fashion and low-mmded pride. 
Almost on natiue’s common bounty fed, 

Like the gay birds that sung them to repose. 
Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fire. 

Her form was fiesher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves , unstam’d and pure, 
As is the 111}, 01 the mountain snow 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the giound dejected, daitmg all 
Their humid beams into the blooming ilow’rs 
Or, when the mournful tale her xnolhci told, 

Of what her faithless fortune promis’d once, 
Thrill’d m her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of ev’mng, shone m tears A native grace 
Sat fair proportion’d on her polish’d limbs, 

Veil’d m a simple lobe, them best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of diess: for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when un adorn’d, adorn’d the most. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self, 
Recluse amid the close-embowenng woods*. 

As m the hollow bi east of Appemne, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling lulls, 

A myrtle rises, far fi am human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragianee o’er the wild : 

So flourish’d, blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavirua ; till, at length compelled 
By strong necessity’s supreme command, 

With smiling patience m hei looks, die went 
To glean P alemon’s fields The pride of swains 
Palemon ivas ; the gen’rous and the uch , 

Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 

When tyrant custom had not shackled man. 
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But free to follow natuie was tlie mode 
He, then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanc’d beside his reaper- tiain 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
Unconscious of her pow’r, and turning quick 
With unaffected blushes from his gaze . 

He saw her charming ; but he saw not half 
The chaims her downcast modesty conceal’d 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung m his bosom, to himself unknown ; 

Foi still the woild pi e\ ail’d, and its dicad laugh, 
(Which seal ce the firm philosopher can scorn,) 
Should his heait own a gleaner m tlie field ; 

And thus m secret to his soul he sigh’d, 
e< What pity ! that so delicate a form, 

By heauty kindled , wlieie enlivening sense. 

And more than common goodness, seem to dwell; 
Should be devoted to the rude embiace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks, methinks. 

Of old Acasto’s line , and to my mind 
Recalls that pati on of my happy life. 

From whom my hb’ialfoitune took its rise ; 

Now to the dust gone down: his houses, lane's. 

And once feir-spi ending family dissolv’d 
’Tis said, that, m some lone obsetn e retreat, 
Uig’dby remembrance sad, and decent pride, 

Far from those scenes which knew their better da\ s, 
His aged widow and his daughter live ; 

Whom yet my fruitless search could never find. 
Romantic wish ' would this the daughter were !” 

When, strict inquning, from herself he found * 
She was the same, the daughter of hisfuend, 

Of bountiful Acasto ; who can speak 
The mingled passions that surpris’d his heart, 

And, through his nerves, in shiv’ring transport ran 9 
Then blaz’d his smother’d fame, avow’d and bold ; 
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And, as lie view’d licr, ardent, o’er and o’er. 

Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 

Confus’d and frigliten’d at liis sudden tears, 

Her rising beauties flush'd a higher bloom ; 

And thus Palemon, passionate and just, 

Pour’d out the pious raptme of his soul. 

" And art thou, then, Aeasio’s dear remains ’ 

She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ’ Oh, yes 1 the veiy same , 

The soften’d image of my noble friend . 

Alive, hi3 ev’ry feature, ev’ry look, 

More elegantly touch’d Sweeter than spring i 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourish’d up my fortune * say, ah I where. 

In what sequester’d desert hast thou drawn, 

The kindest aspect of delighted heav’n 9 
Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair, 

Though poverty’s cold wind, and crushing rain. 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 

Oh 1 let me, now, into a richer soil 

Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and show’rs 

Diffuse their warmest, largest intluence , 

And, of my garden, be the pride and joy 1 
111 it befits thee — oh 1 it ill befits 
Acasto’s daughter , his, whose open stores, 

Though vast, were little to his Ampler heart, 

The father of a country ; thus to pick 
The very refuse of those harves fc fields, 

Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy. 

Then, throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 
But ill applied to such a rugged task : 

The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 

If, to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavish’d, thou wilt add that bliss, 

That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee!” 

Here ceas’d the youth * yet, still, his speaking eye 
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Expiess’d the sacred tiiumph of his soul : 

With conscious vii tue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais’d 
37 or waited he reply Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blush’d consent 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 

While, pierc’d with anxious thought, she pin’d away 
The lonely moments for Lavinia’s fate 
Amaz’d, and scarce believing what she heard, 

Joy seiz’d her wither’d veins, and one bright gleam 
Of setting life shone on hei evening hours ; 

Not less enraptur’d than the happy pair, 

Who flouiish’d long in tender bliss, and rear’d 
A num’rous offspring, lovely like themselves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round 


XVI OTHELLO’S APOLOGY. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors, 

My very noble, and approv’d good masters, 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her : 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in my speech, 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these aims of mine had seven years’ pith. 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, the\ have used 
Their dearest action m the tented field , 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats, and broils, and battles ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarmsh’d tale deliver, 

Of iny whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 
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(For such proceedings I am charg’d withal) 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov’d me ; oft invited me , 

Still question’d me the story of my life, 

Fiom year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have pass’d 

I ran it through, e’en fiom my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it • 

Whciem I spoke of most disastious chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ th* imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery , of my redemption thence, 

And with it all my travels’ history . 

Wherein of anti'es vast, and deserts wild, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my bent to speak All these to hear 
Would Desdemona seiiously incline; 

But still the house afliuis would draw her thence, 

Which e'\ ci as she could with haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means, 

To draw from her a pi a) or of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not distinctively. I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a woild of sighs ; 

She swore m faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange, 
’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful — 

She wish’d she had not heard it — yet she wish’d 
That heav’n had made her such a man ; she thank’d me. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her. 
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I should but teach him how to tell my story; 
And that would woo her. On this bint I spake; 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d. 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 

This is the only witchcraft I have used. 


XVII — ELIZA. 

Now stood Eliza on the wood- ci own’d height, 

O’er Mmden’s plam, spectatress of the fight ; 

Sought with bold eye, amid the bloody strife. 

Her dealer self, the partner of her life, 

From hill to hill the rushing host puisued, 

And view’d his banner, or belie\ed she viewed. 

Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread, 

Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led , 

And one fair gill, amid the loud alarm, 

Slept on her ’kei chief, ciadled by her aim: 

While round her brows blight beams of honour dart. 
And love’s warm eddies circle round her heart. 

Near, and more near, th’ intrepid beauty press’d, 

Saw through the driving smoke, his dancing crest , 
Heaid the exulting shout, “They run, they run*” 

“ 0 hea\ ens 1 ” she cried, “ he’s safe 1 the battle’s won l ” 
A ball now hisses through the aiiy tides, 

(Some Frny winged it, and some Demon guides !) 

Parts the fine locks, her gi aceful head that deck, 
Wounds hei fair eai, and sinks into her neck ; 

The red stieam issuing fiom her azure veins, 

Dyes her white veil, her ivoiy bosom stains. 

“ Ah, me,” she ciied, and sinking on the ground, 

Kissed her sweet babes, legardless of the wound. 

« Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn I 
Wait, gushing life ! oh, wait my love’s return.’* 

Hoarse harks the wolf, the vulture screams fiom far, 
The angel Pity shuns the walks of war I 
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u Oh, spare, yc war-hounds, spare their tender age 
On me — on me ” she cried, “ exhaust your lage ’ ” 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes cm o^s’d. 

And sighing, hid them m her blood-stained vest 
From tent to tent th’ impatient warrior flies. 

Fear m his heai +, and fi enzy m his eyes ’ 

Eliza’s name along the camp he calls , 

“ Eliza” echoes through the canvass walls , 

Quick through the murm’rmg gloom his footsteps tiead, 
O’er groaning heaps, the d}mg and the deul 
Vault o’er the plain, and m the tangled wood, 

Lo ! dead Eliza, weltcurg m her blood ’ 

Soon hears his list’nmg son the welcome sounds, 

With open arms, and sparkling eyes he bounds — 

“ Speak low,” he cries, and gives his little hand, 

“ Eliza sleeps upon the dew cold sand.” 

Poor weeping babe, with bloody fingers press’d 
And tried with pouting lips her milkless buast f 
“ Alas, we both with cold and hunger quake — 

Why do you weep 0 Mamma v ill soon av ake ” 

“ She’ll wake no more,” the hopeless mourner ci led, 
Upturned his ejes, and clasp’d Ins hands and Mgli’d 
Stretch’d on the ground, avlnlc entranc’d he lay. 

And press’d warm kisses on the lifeless chu ; 

And then upsprung, with wild convuLrve start, 

And all the father kindled in Ins heart 1 
“ 0 heavens,” he cried, “ my fir&t rash mw foigive, 
These bind to eai th — for these I pray to live 
Pound his chill babes he wiapp’d his cimison vest. 

And clasp’d them sobbing to Ins aching breast 


xviii — iiosvbei xn. 

On, listen, listen, ladies gay ’ 

ISTo haughty feat of aims I tell. 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 
That mourns the lovely Posabelle. 
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* Moor, moor the “barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ’ 

Best thee in Castle Ravenslieuch, 

3STor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

* 4 The black’ning wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fiy ; 

The fishers have heard the water- sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

u Last night the gifted seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravenscheuch; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?” 

4 * ’Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the hall, 

Rut that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall 

“ ’Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well. 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If ’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle ” 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock. 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

*Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak. 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthorn den. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie ; 

Each baron for a sable shroud, 

Sheath’d in his iron panoply. 
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Seem’d all on fire within, around. 

Deep saciisty and altai’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed battlement and pmnet high, 

Blazed every lose -carved buttress fair; 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh. 

The lordly line of high St. Clair, 

There ai e twenty of Roskn’s barons bold 
Lie within that proud chapelle , 

Each one the holy \ ault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle 1 

And each St Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and w T ith knell, 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 

I THE LOVE OE HISTORY NATURAL — ITS TRUE USE 

The love of history seems inseparable fiom human nature, 
because it seems inseparable from self-love. The same 
principle in this instance carries us forward and backward, 
to future and to past ages. We imagine that the things 
which affect us must alfcct posteiity; this sentiment runs 
through mankind, from Csesar down to the parish-deik in 
Pope’s Miscellany. We are fond of preserving’, as far as it 
is in our frail power, the memory of our own adventures, of 
those of our own time, and of those that preceded it. Rude 
heaps of stones have been raised, and ruder hymns have been 
composed, for this purpose, by nations who had not yet the 
use of arts and letters. To go no farther back, the triumphs 
of Odin were celebrated m Runic songs, and the feats of our 
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British ancestors were recorded in those of their bards. The 
savages of America ha\e the same custom at this day: and 
long histoiical ballads of them hunting and wars are sung at 
all them funerals. There is no need of saying how this 
passion grows among all civilized nations, m proportion to 
the means of gratifying it. but let us observe, that the 
same piinciple of nature directs us as strongly, and more 
geneially, as well as more early, to indulge our own curi- 
osity, instead of preparing to giatify that of others The 
child heaikens with delight to the tales of his muse; he 
learns to read, and he devours vith eagerness fabulous 
legends and novels In riper years he applies to history, or 
to that which he takes for history, to authorized romance . 
and even m age, the desire of knowing what has happened 
to other men, yields to the desire alone of relating what has 
happened to ourselves. Thus history true or false, speaks 
to our passions always. What pity is it, that e\ en the best 
should speak to our understandings so seldom ! That it does 
so, we have none to blame but ourselves. Nature has done 
her pait. She has opened this study to every man who can 
read and think ; and nhat she has made the most agieeable, 
reason can make the most useful application of our minds 
Nature gave us curiosity to excite the industry of our 
minds , but she never intended it to be made the piincqial, 
much less the sole, object of then application The true and 
proper object of this application is, a constant impiovement 
m private and m public virtue. An application to any 
study, that tends neither duectly nor indirectly to make us 
better men and better citizens, is at best, to use an expression 
of Tiilotson, but a specious and ingenious sort of idleness ; 
and the knowledge we acquire is a creditable kind of igno- 
rance nothing more This creditable land of ignoiance is, 

m my opinion, the whole benefit which the generality of men, 
even of the most learned, reap from the study of history ; 
and yet the study of history seems to me, of all others, the 
most proper to train us up to private and public virtue. 
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II — ADVANTAGES OP HISTORY 

The advantages found in history seem to be of three kinds . 
as it amuses the fancy, as it improves the undci standing, 
and as it strengthens virtue 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to the 
mind than to be transported into tbe remotest ages of the 
world, and to observe human society, m its infancy, making 
tbe first faint essays towards the arts and sciences 9 to see 
the policy of government and the civility of conversation 
refining by degrees, and every thing that is ornamental to 
human life advancing towards its perfection 9 to mark the 
rise, progress, declension, and final extinction of the most 
flourishing empires ; the viifcues which contributed to their 
greatness, and the vices which drew on their rum 9 In 
short, to see the human race, from the beginning of time, 
pass as it were in review before us, appearing in their true 
colours, without any of those disguises, which, during their 
lifetime, so much perplexed the judgments of the beholders? 
What spectacle can be imagined so magnificent, so various 
so interesting 9 What amusement, either of the senses or 
imagination, can be compared with it 9 Shall those trilling 
pastimes, which engross so much of our time, be preferred a* 
more satisfactory, and more fit to engage our attention’ 
How perverse must that taste be which is capable of so 
wrong a choice of pleasure 1 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, as 
well as an agreeable amusement ; and indeed a great part of 
what we commonly call erudition, and value so highly, is 
nothing but an acquaintance with historical facts. An 
extensive knowledge of this kind belongs to men of letters; 
but I must think it an unpardonable ignorance in persons, 
of whatever sex or condition, not to be acquainted with the 
history of their own country along with the histories of 
ancient Greece and Borne 

I must add, that history is not only a valuable part of 
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knowledge, but opens t-lie door to many other parts of 
knowledge, and affords materials to most of the sciences. 
And indeed, if we consider the shortness of human life and 
our limited knowledge, even of what passes in our own 
time, we must be sensible that we should be for ever chil- 
dren in understanding, weie it not for this invention which 
extends our experience to all past ages, and to the most 
distant nations ; making: them contribute as much to on™ 
improvement in wisdom, as it they had actually lain under 
our own observation A man acquainted with history may, 
in some respect, be said to have lived from tbe beginning of 
the world, and to have been making continual additions to 
his stock of knowledge in every century 

There is also an advantage in that knowledge which is 
acquired by history, above what is learned by the practice 
of the woild, that it brings us acquainted with human 
aflfaiis, without deviating in the least from the most 
delicate sentiments of vntue And, to tell the truth, I 
scarce know any study or occupation so unexceptionable as 
history in this paiticular Poets can paint virtue in the 
most charming colours; but, as they address themselves 
entirely to the passions, they often become advocates for 
vice Even philosopheis bewilder themselves in the sub- 
tilty of their speculations ; and we have seen some go so 
far as to deny the reality of all moral distinctions. But I 
think it a lemarkwoithy the attention of the speculative 
reader, that the historians have been, almost without excep- 
tion, the true friends of virtue, and have always represented 
it in its proper colours, however they may have ened in 
their judgments of particular peisons. Nor is this combi- 
nation of historians in favour of virtue at all difficult to be 
accounted for When a man of business enters into life and 
action, he is more apt to consider the characters of men as 
they have relation to his interest than as they stand in 
themselves, and has his judgment warped on every occasion 
by the violence of his passion. When a philosopher con- 
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templates characters and manners in his closet, the general 
abstract -view of the objects leaves the mind so cold and 
unmoved, that the sentiments of nature have no room to 
play, and he scarce feels the difference betwixt vice and 
virtue History keeps in a just medium betwixt these 
extremes, and places the objects in their true point of -view 
The writers of history, as well as the readers, are sufficiently 
interested m the chaiaeteis and events, to have a lively 
sentiment of blame or praise ; and at the same time, have 
no particular interest 01 concern topenert their judgment. 


Ill — ON BIOGRAPHY. 

It is one great advantage of classical studies to those who 
are fortunate enough to enjoy them, that m acquiring the 
languages of Greece and Rome, we insensibly contract an 
acquaintance w*th some of the most illustrious characters of 
antiquity, and are partially admitted into their venerable 
society We learn to accompany a Solon and a Ljcuigus 
in their legislative labours ; we hear a Plato and a Socrates 
philosophize, a Ilomer and a Virgil sing. From a Tally we 
are early -warmed, by the glow of eloquence, with the love 
of our country ; from a Pliny w e imbibe sentiments that 
heighten the social and domestic affections, and endear man 
to man At the contemplation of such monstcr& as the 
classic page sometimes portray s, the ingenuous mind revolts: 
a Tiberius, a Nero, or a Sejanus rouses the indignant feelings 
of the soul ; and we learn to appreciate and execrate the 
sanguinary tyrant and the worthless minion, amidst the 
splendour of usurped power, and the flattery of gro\ nlW 
sycophants. 

To a certain degree the virtues of the ancients ought to 
inspire emulation, and are worthy of being precedents to all 
posterity ; but that soft charm winch a pure religion and 
more liberal notions diffuse over Christian manners, that 
animating prospect which is now held out to encourage 
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laudable endeavours, and those terrors which are denounced 
against nefauous actions, could not operate on classical ages, 
because they were unknown. 

Biogiaphy is not. only valuable as an example to imitate, 
but as a beacon to warn. The impartial distribution of 
posthumous fame or censure must ha\ e some effect on the 
most callous and unprincipled. , The thought of being handed 
down to postenty m colours of infamy, must frequently 
lepress the vicious machination, and forbid the atrocious 
deed The love of reputation was implanted in our natuies 
for the wisest and noblest ends. F ew possess that unenviable 
magnanimity which can render them indifferent to public 
opinion 5 or are so sunk in the apathy of vice, as to feel no 
melody in the sound of deserved applause. 

To piaise desert can scarcely fail to be a stimulus to vir- 
tuous actions Those who have benefited or enlightened 
mankind, should receive commendation with no niggardly 
hand The flowers strewed on the grave of merit are the 
most giateful incense to living woith. How often has the 
sight of the monuments m Westminster Abbey mspned the 
martial enthusiasm, the flame of patnotism, or the emulation 
of genius in the youthful breast 1 There are gcneious pas- 
sions in the soul of man, which frequently he dormant till 
some exciting cause serves to wake their susceptibilities, 
and give impulse to their native dnection. Even a well- 
wiitten amiable life has tempted many to live veil 


IV. CHARACTER OF JULIUS CiESAR. 

Cjesar was endowed with every great and noble quality that 
could exalt human nature, and give a, man the ascendant m 
society * formed to excel in peace as well as in war ; piovi- 
dent m counsel ; fearless in action j and executing what he 
had resolved with an amazing celerity; geneious beyond 
measure to his friends ; placable to his enemies; and for 
parts, learning, eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. His 
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orations were admixed for two qualities, which are seldom 
found together, strength and elegance . Cicero ranks him 
among the greater orators that Home ever bred ; and Qnm- 
tilian says, that he spoke with the same foice with which 
he fought ; and if he had devoted himself to the bar, would 
have been the only man capable of 1 1 vailing Ciceio Nor 
was he a master only of the politer ai ts, but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and eiitieal parts of learning, 
and, among other works which he published, addressed two 
books to Cicero on the analogy of language, or the art of 
speaking and writing correctly. He was a most liberal patron 
of wit and learning, wlieiesoev er they weie found; and out 
of his love of those talents, would readily pardon those who 
had employed them against lumself, rightly judging, that 
by making such men lib friends, he should draw praises 
from the same fountain from which he had been aspersed. 
His capital passions were ambition and love of pleasure; 
which he indulged in their turns to the greatest excess; 
yet the fust was always predominant; to which he could 
easily sacrifice all the chaims of the second, and draw plea- 
sure even from toils and dangers, when they ministered to 
his glory For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero says, the 
greatest of goddesses ; and had fiequently m his mouth a 
veise of Euripides, which expressed the image of his soul, 
that, “If right and j'ustice were ever to be \iolated, they 
were to be violated for the sake of reigning.” This was the 
chief end and purpose of his life ; the scheme that he had 
formed from his early youth ; so that, as Cato truly declared 
of him, he came with sobriety and meditation to the subver- 
sion of the republic. lie used to say, that there were two 
things necessary to acquire and to support power— soldiers 
and money, which jet depended mutually upon each other, 
with money therefore he provided soldiers, and with soldiers 
extoited money ; and was, of all men, the most rapacious 
in plundering both friends and foes , sparing neither prince, 
nor state nor temple, nor even private persons, who were 
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known to possess any share of treasure. His great abilities 
■would necessarily have made him one of the first citizens of 
Home, but, disdaining the condition of a subject, he could 
never rest till he made himself a monarch. In acting this 
last part, his usual prudence seemed to fail him , as if the 
height to which he was mounted had turned his head, and 
made him giddy . for, by a vain ostentation of his power, 
he destroyed the stability of it ; and as men shorten life by 
Irving too fast, so, by an mtempeianoe of leigning, he brought 
his reign to a violent end. 


V CHARACTER OP CATO 

If we consider the character of Cato without prejudice, he 
was certainly a gieat and worthy man; afuend to truth, 
virtue, libel ty yet, falsely measuring all duty by the absuid 
rigour of the Stoical rule, he was generally disappointed of 
the end which he sought by it, the happiness both of his 
private and public life In his private conduct he was severe, 
moiose, ine\oiable, banishing all the softer affections, as 
natural enemies to justice, and as suggesting false motives 
of acting, from favour, clemency, and compassion : m public 
affairs he was the same ; had but one rule of policy, to 
adheie to what was right, without legal d to time or circum- 
stances, or even to a force that could control him; for, instead 
of managing the power of the gieat, so as to mitigate the ill, 
or extract any good from it, he was urging it always to acts 
of violence by a perpetual defiance , so that, with the best 
intentions in the world, he often did great harm to the 
republic This was his general behaviour ; yet, from some 
particular facts, it appears that his strength of mind was not 
always impregnable, but had its weak places of pride, ambi- 
tion, and party zeal , which, when managed and flattered 
to a certain point, would betray him sometimes into mea- 
sures contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth. The 
last act of his life was agreeable to his nature and philosophy: 
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when lie could no longer be what he had been, or when the 
ills of life overbalanced the good, which, b> the principles of 
his sect, was a just cause for dying, he put an end to his hfe 
with a spiiit and resolution which would make one imagine, 
that he was glad to have found an occasion of dung in his 
proper character On the whole, Ins life was rather admi* 
rable than amiable ; fit to be piaised rather than imitated. 


VI. — A COMPARISON OF CJESAR WITH C VIO. 

As to their extraction, years, and eloquence, they were 
pretty nigh equal. Both of them had the same gieatness 
of mind, both the same degree of glor>, but m ddleient 
ways. Cmsar was celebiated for his gieat bounty and gene- 
rosity; Cato for his unsullied integiity the foimcr became 
renowned by his humanity and compassion ; an austere 
Severity heightened the dignity of the latter Cmsai acquired 
glory by a liberal, compassionate, and foighing temper; as 
did Cato, by never bestowing any thing In the one, the 
miserable found a sanctuaiy, in the other, the guilty met 
with certain destruction Cmsai v as admired for an easy, 
yielding telhper , Cato for his immovable fii mness ; Cmsar, 
m a word, had formed himself for a laborious aetne life; 
was intent upon promoting the Interest of his friends, to the 
neglect of his own ; and refused to grant nothing that was 
worth accepting what he desiied for himself was, to have 
sovereign command, to be at the head of armies, and engaged 
in new wars, in Older to display his militaiy talents As 
for Cato, his only study was moderation, regular conduct, 
and, above all, rigorous severity: he did not vie with the 
rich m riches, nor in faction with the factions ; but taking 
a nobler aim, he contended in bravery with the brave, in 
modesty with the modest, in integrity with the upright; 
and was more desirous to be virtuous, than appear so : so 
that the less he courted fame, the more it followed hun. 
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Y1I — CHARACTER 0E HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal being sent to Spain, on his arrival there attracted 
the eyes of the whole army. The v eterans believed Hamilear 
was levived and restored to them, they saw the same 
■vigorous countenance, the same piercing eve, the same com- 
plexion and features But in a short time Ins behaviour 
occasioned this lesemblancc of his fathei to conti lbute the 
least ton aids Ins gaining their favour. And, m tiuth, never 
was theie a aenius moie happily foimcd for two things 
most mamiestlv contrary to each other— to obev and to 
command This, made it difficult to detenu me, whcthei the 
general or scldieis loved lmn most Whcie any enterprise 
requned vigour and valour in the peifonnance, Abdiubal 
alwa) s chose him to command at the executing ot it ; nor 
weie the tioeps ever moie confident of success, or moie 
intrepid, than when he was at their head None evci showed 
great ei braveiv m undertaking hazardous attempts, 01 moie 
presence of mmd and conduct m the execution of them No 
hardship could fit’gue lus body, or daunt his courage: he 
could equally bear cold and iiv,at The necessary refection 
of natuie, not the pleasuie of his palate, he solely regaided 
m his meals He made no distinction of day and night in 
his watching, 01 taking lest ; and appropriated no time to 
sleep, but what icmamed after he had completed his duty, 
he nevei sought for a soft 01 a retired place of icpose, but 
was often seen h mg on the bare ground, vvi apped m a soldier’s 
cloak, amongst the sentinels and guards. lie did not dis- 
tinguish hunsoif from his companions by the magnificence 
of his dress but by the quality of his hoise and aims At 
the same time, he was by far the best foot and hoise soldier 
in the army : ever the foremost m a charge, and the last 
who left the field after the battle was begun These shining 
qualities were, however, balanced by great vices — inhuman 
cruelty, more than Caithageman treachery, no lespect 
for Ur uth or honour, no fear of the gods, no regard for the 
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sanctity of oaths, no sense of religion With a di^podiioi: 
thus chequered v ith v irtucs and vices, lie sen oil tlnee vears 
under Asdiub.il, without neglecting to pry into, 01 perform, 
an^ thing that could contubute to make him heieafter a 
complete general. 


VIII — THE occur VTIONS OF ALEXANDER, SEVTRUS 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a 
pleasing picttue of an accomplished emperor, and with 
some allowance for the difference of manners, might well 
deserve the imitation of modem pnneos Alexandei rose 
eailv , the first moments of the day weie consecinted to 
private devotion, and Ins domestic cliapel was filled vth the 
images of those heioes who, by improving or lefoimmg 
human life had deserved the grateful leveience of postonty 
But, as he deemed the seivice of mankind the most accept- 
able woidnp of the gods tlie gieitest pm t ot his moining 
houi s was einplov ed in his < oum ll, wliei e he discussed public 
aff.uis, and detei mined piiv ite causes, with a patience and 
dwieiion above Ins vem^ The chvncss of busmens was 
re lexer! bv the ehaims of liteiatuic, and a portion of time 
was ahvaxs set npait tor Ins favourite studies of poetry, 
liistoi v, and phdosophy The woiks of Vusiil and Iloiace, 
the lepublies of Plato and Cicero, foinied his taste, eulaiged 
his undei standing and gave lnm the noblest ideas of men 
and government The exeicises of the body mk ceeded to 
those of the mind ; and Alexander who was tall tu tixe, and 
robust, sui passed most ot Ins equals in the gymnastic arts 
Itetre-'hed hv the use of the bath, and a slight dinnei, he 
it sunn d, with new vigoui, tlie business of the dev , and, till 
the hour of supper, the principal meal of the Homans, he 
was attended bv his set retar ms, with whom he lead and 
answered the multitude of letteis, memorials, and petitions, 
that must have been addressed to the maste 1 of (lie gieatest 
part of the world. II is table was served vyilIi the most 
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frugal simplicity ; and, whenever he was at liberty to con- 
sult his own inclination, the company consisted of a few- 
select fi lends, men of leai nmg and virtue, amongst whom 
Ulpian was constantly invited. Their eonvei sation was 
familiar and msti uetive ; and the pauses weie occasionally 
enlivened by the recital of some pleasing composition, which 
supplied the place of the dancei s, comedians, and even gla- 
diatois, so fiequently summoned to the tables of the neh 
and luxuuous Romans Tlie diess of Alexander was plain 
and modest, his demeanour courteous and affable, at the 
proper hour -5 Ins palace was opened to all Ins subjects, but 
the voice of a oner was heaid, as m the Eleusmian mysteiies, 
pronouncing the same saluraiy admonition: “Let none 
enter these holy walls, unless he is conscious of a puie and 
innocent mind.” 


IX — CHARACTER OF THE ANTOMNES. 

Titus Antoniisus Pius has been justly denominated a 
second Xuma The same love of relimon, justice, and 
peace, was the distinguishing characteristic of both princes. 
But the situation of the latter opened a much larger held 
for the exercise of these vntues Nuina could onl) pi event 
a few neiglibounng villages from plundeimg each other’s 
harvests Antoninus diffused older and tianquilhty over 
the gieatest pait of the eaith, Ills reign is m.uked by the 
rare advantage of furnishing veiv few materials foi history, 
which is, indeed, little 11101c than the legisiei of the climes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind In pm ate life he was 
an amiable, as well as a good man The native simplicity 
of his virtue was a sti anger to vanity or affectation. He 
enjqyed, with modulation, the conveniences of his fortune, 
and the innocent pleasuies of society , and the benevolence 
of his soul displayed itself m a cheerful seienitv of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoni nu*i was of a more 
severe and laborious kind. It was the well* earned harvest 
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of many a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, 
and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
veais he embraced the ngul S)stem of the Stoics, which 
taught him to submit his body to Ins mind, his, passions to 
his mason , to consider vntuo as the onl\ good, v ice as the 
only evil, all things external as things mdiiluent Jlia 
meditations, ccmposed m the tumult of a camp, aie still 
ext ant , and he even condescended to give lessons of philo- 
sophy, in a moi e public maunei than was pel Laps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage 01 the digmtv of an emperor 
But hia Mb was the noblest commentary on the pi coopts of 
Zeno I T ewas scv r ere to himself, indulgent to the imper- 
fections of ethos just and beneficent to all mankind He 
legiettcd that Avidius Cassius, who excited rebelhon m 
Svna had disappointed him, by a \oluntniy death, of the 
plea- uie of com citing an enemy into a fuend , and he jus- 
tified the sincei ity of that sentiment, by moderating the zeal 
of the senate agimst *he adherents ot the fi utoi. War be 
detested, as the disgrace and cal unity of human nature, 
but wlnn the neccss^v of a just defence called upon luni to 
take up m ms, he i cuddy exposed Lis person to eight winter 
campaigns on the frozen banks of the Danube, the seventy 
of which was at last fatal to the weakness of his constitu- 
tion Ills memo: v was reveied by a grateful postentv, and 
above a centtnv after his death, many poisons preserved 
the imaire of Marcus Antoninus among those of their 
household gods 


X CHARACTER OP AEPRED. 

The merit of this prince, both in pnvate and public life, 
may with advantage be set in opposition to that of*any 
monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age or any 
nation can piesent to us He seems, indeed, to be the com- 
plete model of that perfect character, which, under the 
denomination of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have 
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been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagi- 
nation, than m hopes of evei seeing it leduced to piactiee, 
so happily woe all his viitues tempeied togetlici, so justly 
were they blended, and so powerfully did each pi event the 
other fiom exceeding its propel bounds He knew how to 
conciliate the most, enterpiismg spuit with the coolest 
model ation, the most obstinate pei severance with the 
easiest flexibility, the most seveie justice -with the gieatest 
lenity; the gieatest xigom m command with the greatest 
affability of depoi tment ; the highest capacity and mrlina- 
tion for science with the most shining talents toi action 
His civil and his military vntues aic almost equally the 
objects of our admu ation, excepting only that the fonner, 
being moie laie among princes, as well as more useful, seem 
chiefly to challenge our applause Natm e also, as if desnous 
that so bright a pioduction of her skill should be set m the 
fan est light, had bestowed on him all bodily accomplishments, 
vigour of limbs, dignity of shape and air, and a pleasant, 
engaging, and open countenance Foitune alone, In tin ow- 
ing him into that baiharous age, dcpiived him of Instonans 
woitliv to transmit Ins fame to posteuty , and we wish to 
see lnm delineated m more lively colouis and with moie 
particular strobes, that we may at least pei eeive some of 
those small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is 
impossible he could be entn ely exempted 


xr — CHARACTER OP QUEEN ELIZABETH 

There ate few pei son ages in histoiy who have been more 
exposed to the calumny of enemies and the adulation of 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth, and jet theze scarce is any 
whose reputation 1ms been more certainty detei mined by the 
unanimous consent of posterity The unusual length of her 
admin isti ation, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all piejudices; and, obliging her 
detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her 
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admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in spite 
of political factions, and, what is more, of religious animo- 
sities, produced an uniform judgment with regard to her 
conduct Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the 
highest ptaises, and appear not to have been sui passed by 
any pei son who ever filled a throne a conduct le^s 1 igoi ous, 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people 
would have been requisite to form a perfect character By 
the force of hei mind she controlled all her more active 
and stronger qualities, and prevented them from running info 
excess. Her heroism was exempted from all temei ity, her 
frugality fiom avarice, her friendship from partiality, her 
entei prise fi om turbulency and a vain ambition she gnaided 
not herself, with equal care or equal success, ft om lesser 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love and the sallies of anger 

Iler singular talents for government weie founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity Endowed with a great 
command over herself, she soon obtained an unconti oiled 
ascendant over the people ; and while she merited all their 
esteem by her real virtue, she also engaged their affection 
by her pretended ones. Few sovereigns of England suc- 
ceeded to the throne m moie difficult circumstances, and 
none ever conducted the government with such uniform 
success and felicity Though unacquainted with the practice 
of toleration, the true secict for managing ichgions factions, 
she preserved her people, by her superior prudence, from 
those confusions in which theological controversy had 
involved all the neighbouring nations and though her 
enemies were the most powei ful princes of Europe, the most 
active, the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was 
able, by her vigour, to make deep impressions on their state, 
her own greatness, meanwhile, remaining untouched and 
unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourished 
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during her reign share the praise of her success; but, 
instead of lessening the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They all owed their advancement 
to her choice They were suppoited by her constancy, 
and, with all their ability, they were never able to acquire 
an undue ascendant over her In her family, in her court, 
in her kingdom, she lemained equally mistress The force 
of the tender passions was great over her, but the force of 
her mind was still superior, and the combat which her 
victory visibly cost her, serves only to display the firmness of 
her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this piincess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another pi ejudice, which is more durable, because 
more natuial, and which, accoiding to the different views 
m which we survey her, is capable either of exalting be \ ond 
measuie, or diminishing the lustie of her character This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
stiuck with the highest admiration of her qualities and 
extensive capacity; but we aie also apt to requne some 
moie softness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, 
some of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is dis- 
tinguished But the ti ue method of estimating her merit is, to 
lay aside all these considei ations. and to consider her merely 
as a 1 ational being, placed m autliOL ity, and intrusted with the 
go\ eminent of mankind We may find it difficult to rccon 
cile oui fancy to her as a woman, but her qualities as a 
sovereign, though with some considei able exceptions, are the 
obj‘ect of undisputed applause and appiobation. 


XI I CHARACTER* OF MART QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

To all the chai ms of beauty, and the utmost elegance of 
external fonn, Maxy added those accomplishments which 
render their impression mesistible. Polite, affable, lnsinu- 
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ating, ppiightly and capable* of speaking and of writing 
with equal case and dignity Sadden, howevei, and violent 
in all her attachments, because her licai t was waim and 
unsuspn iocs Impatient of contradiction, because she had 
been accustomed fiom her infancy to be tieated as a queen. 

No strangei, on homo occasions, to dissimulation , which, 
in that pei fidious com t w hei c she jeeeived her education, 
was leckoned anions: the necessary aits of government 
Not insensible to flattciv, or unconscious of that pleasure, 
with which almost e\ a y ivoman beholds the mfiiieiice of 
her own benutv Formed with the qualities that vve love, 
not w «th the talents that we admne, she was an agreeable 
woman rathei Ilian an illustrious queen 

llie vivacity of her spmt, not sufficiently tempered with 
sound judgment, and the warmth of b^r liemt, which was 
not at all times undei the restraint of o»scretion, betrajed 
her both into enois and into dimes To snv that she was 
alwav & unfoitunate, will not account foi that long and almost 
unmtenupted succession of calamities which betel her; we 
must likewise add, that she was often lnipiudent. Her 
passion lor Dandy was ladi, joulhful, and excessive And, 
though the sudden tiansition to the opposite extieme was 
the natmal effect of her lll-ieqiutcd love, and c>f his mgia- 
titude, insolence, and biulahty; vet neither these, nor 
Bothwell’s aitful address and important services, can justify 
her attachment, to that nobleman. Even the manner-, of the 
age, licentious as they were, are no apology for this unhappy 
passion , nor can tliev induce us to look on that tiagieai and 
infamous scene which followed upon it, with less abhorrence 
Humanity will diuw a veil over tin-, part of her chaiacter, 
which it cannot approve, and maypcihaps pio.npt some to 
impute her actions, to her situation, mine than to hei disposi- 
tions; and to lament the unhappiness of- the fonncr, lather 
than accuse the perv ei seness of the latter Mary’s sufferings 
exceed, both in degree and m duration, those tragical dis- 
tresses which fancy has feigned to excite soirow and com- 
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miseration ; and while we survey them, we aio apt altogether 
tofoiget her frailties we think of her faults Pithless 
indignation ; and approve of our tears, as if tiny were shed 
for a pei son who had attained much neai ei to pine vntue 
With icgard to the queen's peison, a encu instance not to 
be omitted m writing the history of a female reign, all con-' 
temporary authors agree in ascribing to Man the utmost 
beauty of countenance, and elegance of shape, of which the 
human form is capable Her hair was bhuk, though, 
accoidmg to the fashion of that age, she ficqucntly wore 
borrowed locks, and of clilleient colouis II ei ejes weiea 
dark giay, Lei complexion was exquisitely line, and lier 
hands and auib remaikably delicate both as to shape and 
colour Her stature was of an height that ro<e to the 
majestic She danced, she walked, and rode with equal 
grace Iler taste for music was just, and sL^ both sung 
and played upon the lute with uncommon skill. Towards 
the end of liar life she begun to grow fat, and hci long 
confinement, and the coldness of the houses in which she 
was nnpi isoned, hi ought on a iheumatism, which depnvcd 
her of the use of her limbs No man, sa'is lhai tome, ever 
beheld hei pei^on without admualion and love, or will read 
her lnsloiy without soirow 


XUX CHARACTER OF JAMES I 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
evei so much exposed to the opposite extiemes of calumny 
and flatter), of satire and pancgjuc And the fictions 
which began m his time, being still continued, liavo made 
his character he as much disputed to this da\ , as is com- 
monly that of pimces who aie our contempoianes Many 
virtues, howe^ er, it must be owned, he was possessed of; hut 
scaice any of them pure, or fice from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. IIis generosity boideied on piofusion, 
his learning on pedantiy, his pacific disposition on pusil- 
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lanimity, his wisdom on cunning, Ins friendship on light 
fancy and bovish fondness. While he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he may peihaps be sus- 
pected, m a few of his actions, and still moie of his pieten- 
sion^, to have somewhat eneioaohed on the liberties of his 
people while he endeavoured, by an exact neutiality, to 
acquire the good-will of all Ins neiglibouis, he was able to 
pieserve full) the esteem and roganl of none. His capacity 
was considerable ; but fitter to discourse on geneial maxims 
than to conduit any intricate business. Ins intentions were 
just , but more adapted to the conduct of pm ate life, than 
to the government, of kingdoms Awkward m his person 
and ungainly m his mannei s, he was ill qualified to command 
respect, pailial and undiscernmg m his affections, he was 
little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble tempei more 
than of a fi ail judgment, exposed to our ridicule fiom his 
vanity; but exempt from our hatred by Ins freedom iiom 
pnde and airogance And upon the whole, it may be pro- 
nounced of his chai acter that all his qualities wore sullied 
with weakness and embellished by humanity. Of political 
courage he certainly was destitute; and thence chiefly is 
derived the strong piejudice which pievails against his per- 
sonal bravery — an mfeience, howevei, winch must be owned, 
from geneial experience, to be extremely fallacious. 


XIV — THE TOUR LEARNED AGES 

It is a singular phenomenon, and one which has often 
employed the speculations of curious men, that wi iters and 
artists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have 
generally appeared in considerable numbers at a time 
Some ages have been 1 emarkably barren in them , while at 
other periods Nature seems to have exeited herself with 
moie than ordinary effort, and to have poured them forth 
with a profuse fertility. 

Various reasons have been assigned for this. Some of 
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the moral causes are obvious , such as favourable" circum- 
stances of government and of manners, encouragement 
from great men ; and emulation excited among the men of 
genius 

But as these have been thought inadequate to the whole 
effect, physical causes have been also assigned ; and some 
writeis have collected many observations on the influence 
which the aii, the climate, and other natural objects may 
be supposed to have upon genius But whatever the cau&es 
be, the fact is ceitain, that theie have been penods or ages 
of the woild much more distinguished than otheis for the 
extraordmaiy production of genius 

Learned men have marked out four of these happy ages 
The first is the Gieeian age, which commenced near the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and extended till the time of 
Alexander the Gieat; within which period we have Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, iEbdiines, Lysias, Isocrates, Pindar, iEsch}- 
lus, Euripides Sophocles, Ai ^tophanes, Menandei , Anacreon 
Theocritus, Lysippus, Appelles, Phidias, and Piaxiteles 

The second is the Roman, or, a& it is commonly called, 
the Augustan age, included nearly within the da\s of Julius 
Csesar and Augustus, affording us Catullus, Lucietius, 
Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Pha> 
drus Caesar, Cicero, Livv, Sallust, Vairo, and Vitiuvms. 

The tlurd age is that of the restoration of learning, under 
the Popes Julius II and Leo X , when nourished Ariosto, 
Tasso, Sannazanus, Vida, Machiavel, Guicci.udim, Davila, 
Erasmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
Aldus, and the Stepham 

The fourth comprehends the age of Louis XIV and Queen 
Anne, when theie flounshed m Fiance, Corneille, Racine, 
Molnre, De Retz, Fontaine, Boileau, Rousseau, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Fontanelle, Mnsillon, Pascal, Mule- 
bianche, Bruyere, and Bayle; and in England, Di)den, 
Pope, Addison, Prior, Swift, Parnell, Arbuthnot, Congieve, 
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Otway, Young, Itowe, Atterbury, Shaftesbury , Bolinsbioke, 
Tillotson, Temple, BoUe, Locke, Newton, and Claike 
Other ages of learning will doubtless be cbm acterized by 
postcuh , and we may hope that our own will not be deemed 
unworthy of such distinction 


XV CHARACTER Or MR PITT. 

The secretary stood alone Modem degeneracy had not 
reached him Ongmnl and unaccommodating, the featwes 
of his cliai actcr had the lun dihood of antiquity His august 
mmd o\ einwed majesty lt&clf, and one of Ins so\ereigns 
thought loyalty so lmpnucd in his presence, that he con. 
spued to iemo\e him, in Older to be iehe\od fiom his 
supeiiontv No state clucaneiy, no nanow system of 
vicious politics, no idle contest for ministeiial uclones, 
sunk him to the vulgar le\el of the gieal ; but, oici bearing, 
peisuasne, and impiacticable, his object was England, his 
ambition was fame "Without drvidmg, he destined paity; 
without corrupting, he made a \ enal age unanimous Fiance 
sunk beneath him "With one hand he smote the house of 
Bom bon, and wielded m the othei the demociacy of England 
The sigh 4 fc of his mmd was infinite , and Ins schemes weieto 
affect, not England, not the piesent age only, but Europe 
and posteiity Wondeiful w r cie tlie means by wdnch these 
schemes w r eio accomplished ; always seasonable, always ade- 
quate, tbe suggestions of an understanding animated by 
ardour, and enlightened by prophecy'. 

The oidinary feelings which make life amiable and indo- 
lent, weie unknown to him No domestic difficulties no 
domestic weakness, reached him, but, aloof fiom the sordid 
occuiienees of life, and unsullied by' its intercom -e, he came 
occasionally into our system, to counsel and to de< ide 

A character so exalted, so stienuous, so vanous, so 
autboritatne, astonished a conupt age; and the tieasury 
trembled at tbe name of Pitt, through all her classes of 
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venality Corruption imagined, indeed, that she had found 
defects in this statesman, and talked much of the inconsis- 
tency of his glory, and much of the mm of his victoiies; 
but the history of his countiy, and the calamities of the 
enemj , answered and refuted her 

!Nor weie his political abilities his only talents his elo- 
quence was an era m the senate, peculiar and spontaneous, 
familiarly c.\pi cssmg gigantic sentiments and instinctive 
wisdom; not like the tonent of Demosthenes, or the 
splendid conilagiation of Tally, it i esciubled sometimes 
the thunder, and sometimes the music, o r the pplieies. Like 
Muu ay, he did not conduct the unde, standing tlnougli the 
painful subtilty of aigu mentation, noi was he, like Towns- 
end, foi ever on the lack of e\ei tion • but rather lightened 
upon the subject, and readied the point bv the flashings of 
his mind, which, like those of his e}cs, vveie felt, but could 
not bo followed 

Upon the whole, there was in this man something that 
could u cate, subv ei t, or 1 efoi m j an undci standing, a spmt, 
and an eloquence, to summon mankind to ^oueU , or to bi oak 
the bonds of slaveiy nsimdei, and to rule the v\ ldness of fiee 
minds with unbounded autliontv, something that could 
establish or o\ei whelm empne, and stiike a blow m the 
woild that should losound thiongh the univeise. 


XVI — CHARACTER Or HIM AS EARL OF CHAniAVI. 

His genius, like Buikes, burned biiglitost at the last The 
spark of hbeity, which. had lam conceded and dormant, 
buried under the dut and lubbish of stale mtngue and 
vulgar faction, now met with congcm d matter, and kindled 
up 44 a flame of saci ed vehemence” m his breast. It burst 
forthwith a fmy and a splendour that might have awed 
the woild, and made kings tremble. He spoke as a man 
should speak, because he felt as a man should feel, in such 
circumstances. lie came forward as the advocate of hbeity, 
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as the defender of the rights of his fellow-citizens, as the 
enemy of t\ ninny, as the fnend of his countrv and of man- 
kind. He did not stand up to make a vain displaj of his 
talents, but to diselui <*e a duty, to' maintain that cause 
which lay nearest to Ins heait, to presene the aik of the 
Bnti&h constitution fiom every sacnlegious touch, as the 
high-pnest of his calling, with a pious zeal. The feelings 
and the lights of Englishmen were enslmned in his heart, 
and with their united force, braced ever) nerve, possessed 
every faculty, and communicated waimth and -vital enefrgy 
to every part of his being. The whole man moved under 
this impulse. lie felt the cause of liberty as his own He 
resented every injury done to her as an injury done to him- 
self, and e\ ery attempt to defend it, as an insult upon his 
understanding He did not stay to depute about woids, 
about nice distinctions, about trifling forms lie laughed at 
the little attempts of little retaileis of logic to entangle him 
in senseless aigument. He did not come thoie as to a 
debating club, or law couit, to stait questions, and hunt 
them down ; to wind and unwind the web of soplnstr) , to 
pick out the tlii eads, and untie every knot with scrupulous 
exactness, to bandy logic with eveiy pretender to a paia- 
dox , to examine, to sift evidence ; to direct a doubt, and 
hal\ e a sci uple ; to weigh fully and knavei y in scales 
together, and see on which side the balance pi epondorated; 
to piove that libeity, truth, viitue, and justice weie good 
things, or that shiveiy and corruption were bad things. He 
did not try to pio-ve those truths which did not requtie any 
proof, but to make otheis feed them with the same foice that 
he did , and to tear' off the flimsy disguises with which the 
sycophants of power attempted to covei them The business 
of an oiator is not to convince, but persuade, not to inform, 
but to rouse the mind ; to build upon the habitual prejudices 
pf mankind (for reason of itself will do nothing), and to add 
feeling to prejudice, and action to feeling. 
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XVII — THE CHARACTER OF MR C J FOX. 

Mr Fox excelled all his contemporaries m the extent of his 
knowledge, in the clearness and distinctness of his views in 
quickness of apprehension, m plain, practical common sense, 
m the full, stiong, and absolute possession of his subject. A 
measure was no sooner pioposed, than he seemed to have 
an instantaneous and intuitive pci eeption of all its various 
bearings and consequences , of the manner m which it would 
operate on the different classes of society, on commerce or 
agriculture, on our domestic or foreign policy ; of the 
difficulties attending its execution ; in a word, of all its 
piacacal lesults, and the comparative advantages to lie 
rained, either by adopting or rejecting it lie was inti- 
mately acquainted with the interests of the dilferent parts of 
tlie community, with the minute and complicated details of 
political economy, with our external relations with the views, 
the resources, and the maxims of oilier states lie was master 
of all those facts and encunmtanoes which it was necessary to 
know, in older to judge fauly, and detenmne wi-elv, and 
he knew them not looselv 01 lightly, hut m number weight, 
and measure He had also stored his mentor) by leading 
and general studv, and improved Ins understanding bv the 
lamp of history He was well acquainted w th the opinions 
and sentiments of the best author, with the maxims of the 
most profound politicians, with the causes of the i i>e and fall 
of states, with the geneial p-^sion> of men, with the charac- 
ters of diilerent nations, ami the laws and constitution of Ins 
own country. He was a man of a capacious, powerful, and 
highly cultivated intellect No man could know moie than 
he knew, no man’s knowledge could be moie sound, more 
plain and useful ; no man’s knowledge could lie m more 
connected amltangible masses, no man could be more per- 
fectly master of Ids ideas, could icason upon them more 
closely, or decide upon them moie impartially II is mind 
was full, even to overflowing, lie was so habitually con- 
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versant with the most intiieale and comprehensive trains of 
thought, or such was the natuial 'vigour and exuberance of 
his mind, that lie seemed to lecall them without any effort,. 
His ideas quai relied foi utteianee. Instead of evei being at 
a loss for them, he was obliged lather to icpicss and lem 
them m, lest they should ov ex whelm and confound, instead 
of informing the ir dei stand ngs of lu^ licai eis If to this 
we add the aidotu and natuial impetuosity of his mind, his 
quick sensibility, his eagerness m the defeme of truth, and 
his impatience of evuy thing that looked like tink, or arti- 
fice, or aft eolation, ye shall be aide* m some mcasuie, to 
account foi the diameter of lus eloquence Ills thoughts* 
came ciowdmg m toe fast foi the slow and mechanical pro- 
cess of spce< h Yfhat he saw m an instant, he could only 
express impel feclly, woid by Avoid, and sentence after sen- 
tence lie would, if he could, “have baled lus swelling 
heart,” and laid open at once the rich treaties of knowledge 
with wliuli his bosom was fi aught It is no wondei,that 
this diihuenee between the lapiddy of lus tidings, and the 
formal lound-about method of eonmmimatmg them, should 
produce some d voider m his fidinc ; that the tin ong of Ins 
ideas should tiy to oveileap the naiiow boundaiies which 
confined them, and tumultuously bieak down then piison- 
doois, Mislead of waiting to be let out, one by one, and fol- 
lowing paticnth, at due mteivah, and with mock dignity, 
like poor dependents, m the tuim of woids ; that he should 
express himself in. Imrued sentences, m iiivoluntaiy excla- 
mations by veliement gestures, by sudden starts and bursts 
of passion Every thing showed the agitation of his mind 
Ilis tongue faltered, his voice became almost suffocated, and 
his face was bathed m tears He was lost m the magnitude 
of his subject He reeled and staggered under the load of 
feeling which oppressed him He lolled like the sea beaten 
by a tempest It was his union of the zeal of the patriot, 
with the enlightened knowledge of the statesman, that gave 
"to the eloquence of Fox its more than nioital energy; that 
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warmed, expanded, penetrated every bosom. He rebed on 
the foice of tiuth and natuie alone the refinements of 
philosophy, the pomp and pageantry of the imagination, were 
ioi gotten, or seemed light and frivolous ; the fate of nations, 
the wtliaie of millions, hung suspended as he spoke ; a tor- 
rent of manlv eloquence pouied fiom his heait, boie down 
every thing m its course, and surprised into a momentary 
sense of human feeling, the breathing coipses, the wire- 
moved puppets, the stuffed figui es, the flexible machinery, 
« the deaf and dumb” things of a court. 


MORAL AND DIDACTIC HEADINGS.* 

I PIETY RECOMMENDED TO THE YOUNG. 

What T shall first recommend is, piety to God. With this 
I begin, both as the foundation of good morals, and as a dis- 
position paiticuLuly graceful and becoming in youth To 1 be 
void of it, argues a cold heart, destitute of some of tire best 
affections which belong to that age Youth is the season of 
warm and goneious emotions The heart should then spon- 
taneously use into the admnation of what is gleet, glow 
with the love of what is fail and excellent ; and melt at the dis- 
^ovei y of tendei ness and goodness Where can arj object be 
found so proper to kindle those affections as the Father of 
the universe, and the Author of all feln lty’ Unmoved by 
veneration, can vou contemplate that grandeur and majesty 
which his woiks even where display 5 Untouched bv gio- 
tilude, can jou view that profusion of good which, m this 
pleasinar season of life, his beneficent hand pouis around 
you’ Ilappv in the love and ailection of those with whom 
vou aie connected, look up to the Supieme Being as the 
nspnei of all the friendship which has ever been shown you. 
by others ; Himself your best ami jour first fneml foimerlv, 
the supporter of your infancy, and the guide of jour child- 

1 Generallj speaking, m readings of this kind the tune of vcuce 
Bhould be ui e oi i>et iou s, ami the manner impressive bee note 3, p. 233, 

n 
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hood; now, the guardian of your youth, and the hope of 
your cominsr years. View religious homage as a natural 
expression of gratitude to linn for all His goodness Con- 
sider it as the service of the God of your fathers . of Him to 
whom your parents devoted you of Him whom, in former 
ages, your ancestois lionouied ; and by whom they are now 
rewarded and blessed m heaven. Connected with so many 
tender sensibilities of soul, let religion be with you, not the 
cold and barren offspi mg of speculation, but the warm and 
\igorous dictate of the heart. 


H MODESTY AND DOCILITY. 

To piety join modesty and docility, reverence of your 
pai onts, and submission to those who are your superiors in 
knowledge, in station, and in years. Dependence and 
bbedienee belong to youth Modesty is one of its chief 
ornaments ; and has ever been esteemed a piesage of rising 
mei it When entering on the career of life, it is your part 
not to assume the reins as yet into your hands ; but to com- 
mit youi selves to the guidance of the more experienced, and 
to become w*© by the wisdom of those who have gone before 
you. Of all the follies incident to >outh, there are none 
which either deform its present appeal ancc, or blast the 
prospect of its future prospeiity, more than self-conceit, 
presumption, and obstinacy. By checking its natural pro- 
gress in improvement, they fix- it in long immaturity, and 
frequently pioduce mischiefs which can never he repaired. 
Yet these aie vices too commonly found among the young. 
I3isj with entei prise, and elated by hope, they resolve to 
trust for success to none but tliemsches. Full of their own 
abilities, they deride the admonitions which are given them 
by their friends, as the timorous suggestions of age. Too 
wise to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too forward to be 
restrained, they plunge, with precipitant indiscretion, into 
the midst of all the dangers with which life abounds. 
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III. — SINCERITY. 

It is necessary to recommend to you sincerity and tuith 
These are the basis of every virtue That daikncss of 
character, where we can see no heart 5 those foldings of art, 
through which no native affection is allowed to penetrate, 
present an object unamiable in every season of life, but par- 
ticularly odious in youth. If, at an age when the lieai t is 
warm, when the emotions are strong, and when natuie is 
expected to show herself free and open, you can alread\ 
smile and deceive, what are we to look for when you shall 
be longer hackneyed m the ways of men, when intei est shall 
have completed fhe obdmation of your heart, and experi- 
ence shall have improved you in all the arts of guile 9 Dis- 
simulation m youth is the foreiunner of perfidy in old age 
Its first appearance is the fatal omen of gi owing depravity 
and future shame It degrades paits and learning, obscures 
the lustre of every accomplishment, and sinks you into con- 
tempt with God and man As you value, theiefoie, the 
approbation of heaven or the esteem of the world, cultnate 
the love of truth. In all your proceedings he dnect and 
consistent Ingenuity and candoui possess the most powei- 
ful charms , they bespeak univei sal favour, and carry an 
apology for almost every failing The path of tiuth is a 
plain and safe path ; that of falsehood is a perplexing maze 
After the first departure from smcei lty, it is not m your 
power to stop. One artifice unavoidably leads on to another, 
till, as the intricacy of the labyunth increases, you are left 
entangled in your own snare. Deceit discovers a little 
mind, which stops at temporal y expedients, without rising 
to comprehensive views of conduct. It betra) s, at the same 
time, a dastardly spirit It is the resource of one who 
wants courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon himself 
Whereas openness of character displays that generous bold- 
ness which ought to distinguish youth To set out in the 
world with no other principle than a crafty attention to 

tr 2 
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interest, betokens one who is destined for creeping through 
the inferior walks of life but to give an early prcfei cnee to 
honour above gam, when they stand in competition* to 
despise every advantage which cannot be attained without 
dishonest ai ts ; to biook no meanness, and to stoop to no 
dissimulation , aie the indications of a great mind, the pie- 
sages of future eminence and dist nation m life At the 
same time, this \iituous sineent\ is pci fectly consistent with 
the most piudent vigilance and caution It is opposed to 
cunning, not to tine wistLm. It is not the simplicity of a 
weak and improvident, but the candour of an enhuged and 
noble mind, of one who scorns deceit, because he accounts 
it both base and unprofitable, and who seeks no disguise, 
because be needs none to hide lnm. 

IV — BENEVOLENCE AND HUMANITY. 

Youth is the propel season for cultivating the benevolent 
and humane affections As a gi eat part of j oui happiness 
is to depend on the connexions which voti fonn with others, 
it is of high importance that \ou aequne betimes the temper 
and .the manncis which will lender such connexions com- 
fortable Let a sense of justice be the foundation of all 
your social qualities In \uur most eaily inteieouise with 
the woild, and even in jour youthful amusements, let no 
unfairness be found Engiave on jour mind that sacred 
rule of ** doing in all things to otheis according as jou wish 
that tiiej should do u..to vou " For this end, impress j r our- 
selves with a d> ep sense of the ongnml and natniul equality* 
of men Whatever adv images of buth or fortune you 
posses 13 , never displav them with an Ostentatious superiority* 
Leave the suhoidmatioiis of tank to regulate the intercourse 
of more advanced year* At pie-ent it becomes jou to act 
iuaaong jour companions as man with man Ilemembei how 
‘unknown to jou aie the wu->Mtudex of the world, and how 
often they, ou whom ignorant and contemptuous young men 
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once looked down with scorn, have risen to be their superiors 
m future years. Compassion is tm emotion of w Inch ) ou ought 
never to be ashamed. Giaccful in youth is the teai of t ym- 
patliy, and the heart that melts at the tale of woe. Let not 
ease and indulgence conti act your affections, and wiap you 
up m selfish enjoyment. Accustom 3 ourselves to think of 
the distresses of human life— of the solitaiy cottage, the 
dying paient, and the weeping orphan i\e\er spoit with 
pain and distiess m any of )oui amusements, nor tieat eien 
the meanest insect with wanton ciuelty 


T — INDUSTRY AM) APPLICATION. 

Diligence, indnstiy, and proper mipiovement of tune, are 
matenal duties of the young To no pnipo^e are they 
endowed with the best abilities, if lliev want activity lor 
exeitmg them Unavailing, in ih^ ca% will be eveiy 
direction that can be gi\ en them, eitliei foi their tempoial 
or spiritual welfare In vouth, the habits of industry aie 
most easily aupmed, :n youth, the uucn lives to it are 
strongest, fiom ambitn n and fiom duty, from emulation and 
hope, and fiom all the pio^peits whidi $ie beginning of life 
affoids If, dead to these calL, you ahead y langmsh m 
slothful inaction, what will be able to quicken the moie 
sluggish cui lent of advancing 3 eats? Xndusti) is not only 
the liistiuinent of impiovement, but the foundation of 
pleasure Nothing if so opposite to the tiue enjo)ment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind 
He who is a stranger to industry may possess, but he cannot 
enjoy For it is labour only which gives the relish to 
pleasuie It is the appointed vehicle of eveiy good to 
man. It is the indispensable condition of our possessing 
a sound mind in a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent 
■with both, that it .s haid to determine whether it be a greater 
foe to virtue, or to health and happiness. Inactive as it is in 
itself, its effects are fatally poweiful. Though it appear a 
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slowly-flowing stream, yet it undermines all that is stable 
and flourishing It not only saps the foundation of every 
virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and evils It 
is like water, which first putrifies by stagnation, and then 
sends up noxious vapours, and fills the atmosphere with death 
Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain parent both of 
guilt and of ruin And undei idleness I include, not mere 
inaction only, but all tlnit encle of trifling occupations in 
which too many saunter away their youth; perpetually 
engaged m fnvolous society, 01 public amusements , m the 
labours of diess, or the ostentation of their peisons Is this 
the foundation which you lay for future usefulness and 
esteem 9 By such accomplishments do you hope to recom- 
mend yourselves to the thinking part of the woild, and to 
answer the expectations of your fnends and your country 9 
Amusements youth requires ; it were vam, it were cruel to 
prohibit them But, though allowable as the relaxation, 
they are most culpable as the business, of the young For 
they then become the gulf of time and the poison of the 
mind They foment bad passions They weaken the manly 
powers They sink the native \igour of youth into con- 
temptible effeminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous waste, seek to 
fill it with employments which you may review with satis- 
faction The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most 
honourable occupations of youth. The desue of it discovers 
a liberal mind, and is connected with many accomplishments 
and many virtues But, though your tram of life should 
not lead you to study, the course of education always fur- 
nishes proper employments to a well-disposed mmd. 
Whatever you pursue, be emulous to excel. Generous 
ambition, and sensibility to praise, are, especially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think not that any afflu- 
ence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, exempts you from 
the duties of application and industry. Industry is the law 
of our being ; it is the demand of nature, of reason, and of 
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God Remember always, that the years which now pass 
over your heads leave permanent memorials behind them 
Fiom your thoughtless minds they may escape ; but they 
remain m the remembi ance of God They form an important 
p.ufc of the register of your life They will hereafter bear 
testimony, either for or against you, at that day, when, for 
all your actions, hut paiticulaily for the employments of 
) outli, j ou must give an account to God Whether your 
future eouise is destined to be long or short, after this man- 
nei it should commence , and, if it continue to be thus con- 
ducted, its conclusion, at what time soever it arrives, will 
not be inglorious or unhappy 


vr TEMPEl! AN CE IN PLEASURE RECOMMENDED. 

Let me particularly exhort youth to temperance in pleasure 
Let me admonish them to bewaie of that rock on which 
thousands, from, age to age, continue to split The love of 
pleasure, natural to man in every period of his life, glows at 
this age with excessive aidoui Novelty adds fresh charms, 
as yet, to evei y gratification The world appeal s to spi ead 
a continual feast, and health, vigour, and high spu its invite 
them to pai take of it without restraint In vain we warn 
them of latent aangeio Religion is accused of insufferable 
seventy, m piohibitmg enjojment ; and the old, when they 
offer their admonition, are upbraided with having forgot that 
they once were young And jet, my fi lends, to what do 
the constraints of lehgion, and the counsels of age, with 
respect to pleasure, amount’ They may all be comprised 
in a few words— not to huit yourselves, and not to hurt 
others by your pursuit of pleasure Within these hounds 
pleasure is lawful , beyond them it becomes criminal, because 
it is ruinous Are these restraints any other than what a 
wise man would choose to impose upon himself’ We call 
you not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy it in safety. 
Instead of abridging it, we exhort you to pursue it on 
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an extensrve plan We piopose measures for securing its 
possession, and for prolonging its duration 

Consult } our whole mu me. Consider voursehes not only 
as sensitive, but as rational be ings ; not only as 1 atiotul, but 
social, not only as social, but lininoitul 'Whatever violates 
your rut ure in a in of these respects, cannot afford true 
pietism e an) moie than tlut which undennines an essential 
part of the utal s) stem can piomote health For the truth 
of this conclusion, we appeal not meieh to t lie authority of 
religion, nor to the testimony of the aged, but to 3 ourselves 
and)oui own experience We ask, whether jou Inuenot 
found, that, m the course of any excess, 30111 pleasure was 
moie than competisated by succeeding pain’ Whether, if 
'not liom e\er\ particular instance jet fiom evei y habit, at 
least, of improper giatilications, there did not spimg some 
thorn to wound 3011; there did not anse some consequence 
to make 3 ou lepent of it m the issue 9 How long will you 
repeat the same lound of pernicious folli, and tamely expose 
3 oursehes to be caught in the same sum e 9 If 3 ou have any 
consideration or any firmness left, aioid temptations, for 
which nou ha\e found }omsel\cs unequal, with as much care 
as ) r ou would shun pestilential infection Freak off all con- 
nexions with the unprincipled and profligate 
B\ the impi udent and unhappy excesses of pleasures in 
youth, how many amiable dispositions are coirupted or de- 
stio)ed; how man) r u>ing capacities and powers arc sup- 
pressed , how many flattening hopes of pai exits and fi lends arc 
totally extinguished 9 Who but must drop a tear o\ or human 
nature, when he beholds that morning which aio^-e so bright, 
overcast with such untimely darkness, that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which sparkled 
in every company, those abilities winch weie fitted for 
adorning the highest stations, all sacr diced at the sin ine of 
wliat is called pleasure ; and one, who was formed lor run- 
ning the fair career of life m the mid-t of public esteem, cut 
off* by his* vices at the beginning cf Ins course, or sunk for the 
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whole of It into insigni ficnney and contempt » These, 0 sinful 
Plea.su le, are thv tiophius’ It is thus that, co-opei.itmg 
with the foe of God and man, thou degmdest human honour, 
and blastotot the opening prospects of human felicity. 


VII — EDUCATION'. 

I consider a human soul without education like marble in 
the qmui}, which shows none of its inherent beauties until 
the thill of the poll slier fetches out the colours, makes the 
suiface shine and di-co\ ers ovcryonuiment.il cloud, spot, 
and \ein that runs through the bod) of it. Education, after 
the same manner, when it woiks upon a noble maul, diaws 
out to \ iew eveiy latent virtue and peifection, which without 
such helps aie ne\er able to make their appearance. 

If my reader w ,11 give me lea\e to change the allu>ion so 
soon upon him, I sh.di make u«e of the same instance to 
illustiato the force of education, which A»i>totle lias brought 
to explain hib doctime of substanti il foims, when lie tells us 
that a statue lies lud in a block of nimble, and that the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the iubbi*h The figure is m the stone the sculptor 
only finds it. IV hat the sculptor is to a block of mai ole, 
education is to a human scul. The philosopher, the saint, 
or the hero, the wise, the good, or the gieat man, vm often 
lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a pi oper education 
might have disinterred, and have brought to light I am, 
therefore, much delighted with reading the accounts of savage 
nations, and with contemplating those viitues which aie wild 
and uncultivated j to see courage e\eiting itself m fieiceness, 
resolution in obstinacy, wisdom m cunning, patience in sul- 
lenness and despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in different 
lands of actions, according as they are more or less rectified 
and swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes, who 
upon the death of their masters, or upon changing their 
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service, Hang themselves upon the next tiee, as it frequently 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear 
admiring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so 
dreadful a manner ’ What might not that savage greatness 
of soul, which appears in these poor wretches, on many 
occasions, he raised to, were it rightly cultivated’ And 
what colour of excuse can theie he for the contempt -with 
which we treat this pait of our species’ That we should 
not put them upon the common footing of humanity; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon tlie man who mur- 
ders them , l nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut 
them off fiom the prospects of human happiness in another 
world as well as this, and deny them that which we look 
upon as the proper means for attaining it? 

It is therefore 2 an unspeakable blessing to he bom in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish, 
though it must he confessed there are, even m these parts, 
several poor unmstructed persons, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
speaking , as those who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education rise above one another by several different 
degrees of perfection For to return to our statue in the 
block of marble, we see it sometimes only begun to he 
chipped, sometimes rough-hewn, and but just sketched into 
a human figure , sometimes we see man appearing distinctly 
in all his limbs and features, sometimes we see the figure 
wrought up to a great elegancy, but seldom meet with any 
to which the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give 
several nice touches and finishes 


1 It is almost unnecessary to observe, that slavery no longer exists 
in our Golornes , and that the noblest effcifcs have been made, and axe 
still making, both by the British Parliament and people, to ameliorate 
the condition of this unfoitunate race, and to biing them within the pale 
of Chi istianity The “ Free and enlightened ’* Republic of North America 
is almost the only Christian state m •which slavery is still tolerated. 

2 See The Spettator , No 215, for a story m lllustiation. 
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VIII — LABOUR A3TD EXERCISE. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that which a man sub- 
mits to for Ins livelihood, or that which he undergoes for bis 
pleasuie The latter of them generally changes the name 
of labour for that of exercise, but differs only from ordinary 
labour as it rises from another motive 

A countiy life abounds m both these kinds of labour, and 
for that reason gives a man a gi eater stock of health, and 
consequent^ a more peifeet enjoyment of himself, than any 
other way of life I consider the body as a system of tubes 
and glands, or to use a moie rustic plnase, a bundle of pipes 
and strameis, fitted to one another after so wondeiful a 
manner as to make a pioper engine for the soul to work 
with This description does not only comprehend the bowels, 
bones, tendons, veins, nei ves, and arteries, but every muscle 
and every ligatuie, which is a composition of fibres, that are 
so many imperceptible tubes or pipes mterwov en on all sides 
with invisible glands or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without considering 
it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us see how absolutely 
necessary labour is for the right pieservation of it Theie 
must be fiequent motions and agitations, to mix, digest, and 
separate the juices contained m it, as well as to clear and 
cleanse that infinitude of pipes and stiaineis of which it is 
composed, and to give their solid paits a more film and lasting 
tone Labour or exercise ferments the humoui s, casts them 
into their pioper channels, throws off redundancies, and helps 
nature m those secret distubutions without which the body 
cannot subsist m its vigour, noi the soul act with cheerfulness 
I might here mention the effects which this lias upon all 
the faculties of the mmd, by keeping the understanding 
clear, the imagination untroubled, and refining those spirits 
that are necessary for the proper exertion of our intellectual 
faculties, during the present laws of union between soul and 
body. It is to a neglect in this particular that we must 
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ascribe the spleen which is so frequent m men of studious and 
sedentary temper, as well as (he vapours to which those of 
the other sex are so often subject 

Ilad not exercise been absolutely necessary for onr well- 
being, nature would not have made the bod\ so proper for 
it, by giving such an actmty to the limbs, and such a pliancy 
to every pert as necessarily pioduee those compiessions 
extensions, ccntoitions, dilatations, and all oilier kinds of 
motions that are neuess'tiy for the piCHUitnm of such a 
system of tubes and glands as Inis been beioic mentioned. 
And that we might not want inducements to engage us in 
such an exercise of the bod) as is piopei loi it*, Wi Hare, it is 
so ordered that nothing \aluable can be procured wthout it. 
Not to mention riches and honour, e\en food and raiment 
aio not to be come at without the toil of the hands and 
sweat of the blow Pio\idenee furnishes mat dials, but 
expects that w r e should work them up oui^ebcs The earth 
must be hboured before it gives its increase, and when it is 
forced into its several produels, how many hands must they 
pass through before they aie fit for use! JManufai tures, 
trade, and agriculture, natur ally employ more than nineteen 
parts of the species in twenty ; and as foi those who are not 
obliged to labour, by the condition in which they are born, 
thevaie more miserable than the rest of mankind, unless 
they indulge themselves m that voluntary labour which goes 
by the name of exeie.se. 


ix — discretion. 

Discretion docs not only show ilself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of life 

There are many more sluning qualities m the mind of man, 
but there is none so useful as discretion , it is this indeed 
which gives a value to all the rest, which sets them at work 
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in their proper times and places, and turns them to the 
advantage oi the person who is possessed of them. Without 
it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence virtue its- If 
looks like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to 
be more spughtly m errors, and active to his own prejudice 

Noi does discretion only make a man the master of his own 
parts, but of other men’s The discreet man finds out the 
talents of those he converses with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and drvisions of men, we may observe that it is 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
bravo, who guides the conveisation and gives measures to 
the society A man with gieat talents, but void of discre- 
tion, is like Polyphemus m the fable, stiong and blind, 
endued with an irresistible force, which foi want of sight is 
of no use to him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, and wants discre- 
tion, he will be of no great consequence m the world; but if 
he has this single talent m perfection, and but a common 
share of others, he may do what he pleases in his particular 
station of life 

At the same time I think discretion the most useful talent 
a man can be master of ; I look upon cunning to bo the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues tbe most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them Cunning 
has only private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which 
may make them succeed Discretion has lai ge and e\tended 
views, and like a wcll-foi med eye, commands a whole hoi izon. 
Cunning is a kind of bhoi t- sightedness that discovers the 
minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not able to 
discern things at a distance Di&cietion, the more it is dis- 
covered, gives a greater authority to the peison who pos- 
sesses it Cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, 
and makes a man incapable of bringing about e\en those 
events which he might have done, had he passed only for a 
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plain man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 
guide to us in all the duties of life cunning is a kind of 
instinct, that only looks out after our immediate mteiestand 
welfare. Discretion is only found m men of strong sense 
and good undei standings • cunning is often to he met with 
m biutes themselves, and m pel sons who aie the fewest 
removes from them In short, cunning is only the mimic of 
discretion, and may pass upon weak men in the same manner 
as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 


X — TRUTH AM) SINCERITY. 

Truth and sincerity have all the advantages of appearance, 
and many more If the show of am thing be good for any 
thing, I am sme the reality is better; for why does any 
man dissemble, or seem to be tlut which he is not, but 
because he thinks it good to have the qualities he pretends 
to 9 For to counteifeit and to dissemble is, to put on the 
appearance of some real excellency. Now the best way for 
a man to seem to be any thing, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides, it is often as tioublesome to support 
the pietence of a good quality as to have it, and if a man 
have it not, it is most likely lie will be discoyered to want it, 
and then all his labour to seem to have it is lost There is 
something unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and complexion 
It is hard to peisonate and act a pait long; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, natuie will always be endeavour- 
mg to return, and will betray herself at one time or other 
Therefore if any man think it convenient to seem good, let 
him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appeal to every 
one’s satisfaction , for truth is convincing, and carries its 
own light and evidence along with it, and will not only 
commend us to every man’s conscience, but, which is much 
more, to God, who searcheth our hearts. So that upon all 
accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the 
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affairs of this world, integrity laath many advantages over 
all the artificial modes of dissimulation and deceit. It Is 
much the plainer and easiei, much the safer and more secure 
way of dealing in the world ; it has less of trouble and 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard m it, it is the shortest and neaiest way to our end, 
carrying us thither in a straight line, and will hold out and 
last longest The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
grow weaker and less effectual and serviceable lo those that 
practise them ; whereas integrity gams strength by use, and 
the more and longer any man practiseth it, the greater 
service it does him, by confirming Ins reputation, and 
encouraging those with whom he hath to do, to repose the 
greatest confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advan- 
tage m business and the affairs of life 

A dissembler must always be upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own pieten- 
sions, for he acts an unnatural part, and theiefoie must put 
a continual force and lestiaint upon himself. Whereas he 
that acts sincerely hath the easiest task in the world; 
because he follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and 
care about his words and actions ; he needs not iment any 
pretences beforehand, nor make excuse afterwards, for any 
thing he has said or done 

But msmceiityis very troublesome to manage, a hypo- 
crite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life a 
very perplexed and intricate tiling, A liar hath need of a 
good memory, lest he contradict at one time what he said 
at another but truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near at. hand, and 
sits upon our lips ; whereas a lie is troublesome, and needs 
a great many more to make it good 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy despatch 
of business. It creates confidence m those we have to deal 
with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things 
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near akin to a buffoon, and neither of them is the least 
related to wit W hoover is admitted or sought foi m com- 
pany, upon any othei account than that of his meut and 
manneis, is nc\ei 1 expected theie, but only made use of 
AVe will ha\e such a one, ioi lie sings prettih ; Tie will unite 
such a one to a ball, foi he dances well , we will have such 
a one at suppei, foi he is ahvujs joking and laughing ; we 
will ask anothei, because he plavs deep at all games, or 
because he can dunk a gieat deal. These aie all v dicing 
distinctions, moitifung preferences, and exclude all ideas 
of esteem and legaul AVhoevei is had (as it is called) in 
company foi the sake of any one thing singly, is smgl) that 
thing, and will ncvei be consideied m any othei light , con- 
sequentlv never 1 expected, let his merits be what they will. 

This dignity of manneis, which I lecommend so much to 
you, is not only as difleient fiom pride, as tiue coinage is 
fiom hlustei mg, or tiue wit ftom joking, hut is absolutely 
inconsistent with it; for nothing vilifies and degiades more 
th'un pnde The pietensions of the proud man me oftencr 
treated with sneei and contempt, than with indignation as 
we offei i ldiculously too little to a tradesman, who asks 
udictilouslv too much for his goods, but we do not biggie 
with one who only asks a just and leasonable puce 

Abject thittci} and indiscriminate assentation tk guide, 
as much as indiscriminate contradiction and noi-v debate 
disgust But a modest assertion of one’s own opinion, and a 
complaisant acquiescence in other people’s, pi eserv e dignify. 

Yulgai, low expiessions, awkwaid motions and addiess, 
vilify, as they imply cither a veiy low turn of mind, 01 low 
education, and low company 

Fnvolous cuuosity about tiifles, and a laborious sjttcntion 
to the little objects, which neither requite nor deseive a 
moment’s thought, lower a man ; w>ho fiom thence is thought 
(and not unjustly) incapable of greater mattei s Caulmal 
de Betz veiy sagaciously marked out Caulmal Chigi for a 
little mmd, from the moment that he told him he had wiitten 

x 
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iree yeais with the same pen, and that it was an excellent 
pod one still. 

A certain degree of extenor seriousness m looks and 
otions gives dignity, without e\ cluck ng wit and decent 
leei fulness, which are always serious themselves A con- 
ant smnk upon the face, and a whiffling activity of the 
vdy, are strong indications of futility Whoever is m a 
11 ly, shows that the thing he is about is too big for him. 
hste and huny are very different things 
I have only mentioned some of those things which may, 
id do, m the opinion of the woild, lowei and sin 'c chin acteis, 

. other respects valuable enough, but I have taken no 
)fcice cf those that affect and sink the moial characters, 
hey are sufficiently obvious. A man who lus patiently 
sen kicked, may as well pretend to coinage, as a man 
asted by vices and cinnes, to dignity of any kind But an 
.teiior decency and dignity of manneis will even keep such 
man longer from sinking, than otlieivvi&e he would be of 
oh consequence is decorum, even though affected and 
it on I 


<• XIX — ON VULG ARITT 

M vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or speaking, 
li tplies a low education, and a habit ot low company Young 
p iople conti act it at ^school, 01 among servants, with whom 
*ti ey are too often used to com ei se ; but, af tei they fi equent 
od company, they must want attention and observation 
ry much, if they do hot lay it quite aside. And indeed if 
tl cy do‘ jiot, good company will be very apt to lay them 
as ide The various lands of vulgarisms are infinite * I cannot 
p etend to point them out to you ; but I w ill give some 
si tuples, by which you may guess at the rest 
A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; eager and impetu- 
o s about trifles He suspects himself to be slighted, th inks 
e ery thing that is said meant at him . if the company hap 
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pen to laugh, he is peisuaded they laugh at him ; he grows 
angry and testy, says something very impel tinent, and 
draws himself into a scrape, by showing what he calls a 
proper spirit, and assei tmg himself. A well-bred man does 
not suppose himself to be either the sole or principal object 
of the thoughts, looks, or woids of the company; and never 
suspects that lie is either slighted or laughed at, unless he is 
conscious that he deserves it. And if (whuh very seldom 
happens) the company is absurd or ill-bied enough to do 
either, he does not caie twopence, unless the insult be so 
gross and plain as to requite satisfaction of another kind. 
As he is above trifles, lie is never vehement and eagei about 
them; and wherever they aie concerned, rather acquiesces 
than wrangles. A vulgar man’s conversation always savoui s 
strongly of Ihe lowness of Ins education and company. It 
turns chiefly upon his domebtic affairs, his sonants, the 
excellent order he keeps in his own family, and the little 
anecdotes of the neighbourhood; all which he iclates with 
emphasis, as intei estmg matteis. He is a man gossip 
Yulgai ism in language is the next and distinguishing 
charactei isIic of bad company, and a bad education A 
man of fashion avoids nothing with more care than this 
Proverbial evpiessions and tute saunas aie the fkmeis of 
the lhetorie of a vulgar man Would he say, that men 
differ m their tastes; he both suppoits and adorns that 
opinion, by the good old s tying, as he lespectfully calls it, 
that “ what *s one man’s meat is anothei man’s poison*” If 
ambedy attempts being smart, as he calls it, upon lum, he 
gives them tit Jot' tat , a‘y, that he does He has always 
some favoui ite word for the tune being ; winch, for the sake 
of using often, he commonly abuses. Such as, lastly angry, 
vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly ugly Even his 
pronunciation of pioper woids carries the mark of the beast 
along with it. He calls the earth y earth, be is obleeged, 
not obliged to you He goes to waids and not towaids such 
a place. He sometimes affects hard words, by way of orna- 
te 2 
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ment, which he always mangles A well-bred nian never 
has recourse to pioverbs, and \ ulgax aphorisms; uses neither 
fa\ ourite woi ds nor hai d words , but takes gi wit eai e to speak 
very correctly and gi animat ically, and to pronounce pio- 
peily ; that is, according to the usage of the best companies. 

An awkward addicss, ungiacefnl attitudes and actions, and 
a certain left-handedness (if I may use the word), loudly pro- 
claim low education and low company ; foi it is impossible 
to suppose that a man can ha\ e frequented good company, 
without having caught something, at least, of thou air and 
motions A new-iaised man is distinguished in a regiment 
by his awkwaidncss ; but he raud be impenetiaMv dull, if, 
in a month or two’s time, be cannot peifoim at least the 
common manual exercise, and look like a soldier The very 
accoutrements of a man of fashion are gne\ous encumbrances 
to a vulgar man lie is at a loss what to do with his hat 
when it is not upon his head, his cane (if unfoi tunately he 
weais one) is at perpetual war with e'very cup of tea ox coffee 
lie dunks, destroys them first, and then accompanies them 
in then fall. Ills sw T ord is formidable only to his own legs, 
wliuh would possibly earn him fast enough out. of the way 
of an} swoi'd but his own. Ihs clothes fit him ^o ill, and con- 
stiam him so much that he seems xathei their piisoner than 
their propnetor. lie piesents himself in company, like a 
criminal m a court of justice; his ^eiy air condemns him ; 
and people of fashion will no more connect themselves with 
the one, than people of oharactei will with the other. This 
repulse drives and sinks hun into low company — a gulf from 
whence no man, -after a cei tam ago, e^ei emeiged 


XIII. — ON GOOD BREEDING. 

A friend of yours and mine lias veiy justly defined good 
breeding to be, “ the result of much good sense, some good 
nature, and a little t-elf-demal for the sake of others, and 
with a view to obtain tbe same indulgence fxom them.” 
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Talcing tills for granted (as I think it cannot be disputed), 
it is astoiusliing to me, that am body, who has good sense 
and good nature, can essentially fail m good breeding As 
to the modes of it, indeed, they vary aceoiding to persons, 
places, and circumstances, and are only to be acquired by 
observation and experience , but the substance of it is every- 
where and eternally the same. Good manneis are, to par- 
ticulai societies, what good morals are to society m geneial — 
their cement, and thcii secuiity And, as laws aie enacted 
to cnfoice good moials, or at least to pi event the ill effects 
of bad ones, so theie aie certain rules of civility univei tally 
implied and 1 eceivcd, to enfoice good manners, and punish 
bad ones And indeed there seems to me to be less diiler- 
ence, both between the ciimes "and punishments, than at first 
one would imagine The immoral man, v ho invades another’s 
propei ty, is justly hanged foi it, and the lll-bied man, who, 
by his ill manners, invades and distuibs the quiet and com- 
forts of private lde, is by common consent as justly banished 
society Mutual complaisance, attentions, and saci dices of 
little conveniences, aie as natural an implied compact 
between civilized people, as protection and obedience aie 
between kings and subjects, whoever, m either case, violates 
that compact, justly foifeits all advantages aiismg fiom it 
For m\ own pait, I leallv think, that next to the conscious- 
ness of doing a good action, that of doing a civil one is the 
most pleasing, and the epithet which I should covet the 
most, ne\t to th it ot Austvles, would be that of veil bred 
Thus much for good bi coding in general ; I will now con- 
sider some of the vaiious modes and degrees of it. 

Vciv few, scarcely any, aie wanting in the respect which 
they should show to those whom they acknowledge to he 
infinitely them supeuois, such as crowned heads, piinccs, 
and public persons of distinguished and eminent posts. It 
is the manner of showing that lespeet which is difleient 
The man of f ishion and of the woild, expi esses it m its full 
extent , but naturally, easily, and without concern \ whereas 
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a man, who is not used to keep good company expresses it 
awkwardly ; one sees that he is not used to it, and that it 
costs him a great deal 5 but 1 never saw the woi st-bied man 
living, guilty of lolling, whistling, sciatchmg his head, and 
such like indecencies, 111 company that he respected In 
such companies, therefoie, the only point to be attended to 
is, to show that respect, which everybody moans to show, m 
an easy, unembarrassed, and graceful manner. This is what 
observation and experience must teach you 
In mixed companies, whoevei is admitted to make part of 
them is, for the time at least, supposed to be upon a tooting 
of equality with the rest ; and, consequently, as there is no 
one piincipal object of awe and respect, people are apt to 
take a greater latitude m their behaviour, and to be less 
upon their guard, and so they may, provided it be withm 
certain bounds, which are upon no occasion to be trans- 
giessed But, upon these occasions, though no one is entitled 
to distinguished nurks of respect, e\eiy one chums, and verv 
justly, evciy mark of civility and good breeding Else is 
allowed, but carelessness and negligence are strictly foi- 
bidden If a man accosts you and talks to jou e\er so 
dully or frivolously, it is woise than rudeness, it is brulul'ty, 
to show him, by a manifest inattention to what he says, 
that you think lum a fool or a blockhead, and not woi ih 
healing It is mu< 3 k moie so with regard to women, who, 
of whatever rank they are* are entitled, m consultation of 
their sex, not only to an attentive, but an officious good 
bleeding fiom men. Their little want®, likings, dislikes, 
preferences, antipathies, and fancies, mitet be officiously 
attended to, and, if possible, guessed at and anticipated by 
a well-bred man You must never usurp to yourself those 
conveniences and gratifications wlmh aie of common light; 
suck as the best places, the best dishes, &c , but, on the 
contrary, always decline them yourself, 'and offer them to 
otheis , who, m their turns, will offer them to you ; so that, 
upon the whole, you wdl, m jour turn, enjoy your share of 
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the common right It would bo endless for me to enumerate 
all the pai licular instances m which a well-bred man shows 
his good bleeding in good company, and it would be mju- 
lious to you to suppose, that your own good sense will not 
point them out to >ou , and then your own good nature will 
recommend, and your self-interest enforce the practice. 

There is a thud sort of good bleeding, in which people 
are the most apt to fail, fiom a very mistaken notion that 
they cannot fail at all. I mean with regaid to one’s most 
familial fi lends and acquaintances, or those who really are 
our infcriois; and theie, undoubtedly, a gi eater dcgiee of 
ease is not only allowed, but proper, and conti lbutes much 
to the comforts of a private, social life. But ease and free- 
dom have their hounds, which must by no means be violated. 
A ceitain degree of negligence and carelessness becomes 
injurious and insulting, fiom the real 01 supposed mfeuority 
of the persons • and that delightful liberty of conveisation 
among a few friends is soon destioved, as libeity often has 
been, by being earned to licentiousness. But example 
explains things best, and I will put a pietty strong case 
Suppose you and me alone together; I behove you will 
allow that I have as' good a light to unlimited freedom m 
your company, as either you or I can possibly lu\e m any 
other, and I am apt to believe, too, that you would indulge 
me m that ficedom as fai as anybody would. But, not- 
witlisMndmg this, do you imagine I should think theie 
weie no bounds to that ficedom * I assuieyou I should 
not think so ; and I take myself to be as much tied down 
by a ceitain degree of good manneis to you, as l>v other 
degrees of them to othci people. The most familiar and 
intimate habitudes, connexions, and friendships, requne a 
degiee of good bieedmg, both to preserve and cement 
them The best of us have our bad sides; and it is as 
imprudent as it is ill bied, to exhibit them I shall not 
use ceremony with you ; it would be misplaced between 
us. but I shall certainly observe that degree of good 
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breeding with you, which is, in the fn st place, docent, and 
which, I am sure, is absolutely necessaiy to make us like 
one another’s company long 


XIV — GENTLENESS OT MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND 

I mentioned to } ou some time ago a sentence, which T would 
most earnestly wish you always to retain in jour thoughts', 
and observe m your conduct, it is mantel in motto, jot titer 
in ie I do not know any one iule so unexceptionably 
useful and necessary in every part of life. 

The suamtfo in modo alone would degenerate and sink 
into a mean, timid complaisance and passiveness, if not 
supported and dignified by the fim titer ime , which would 
also run into impetuosity and biutalit) , if not tempeied and 
softened by the suamter m modo liowei ei , they ai e seldom 
united The warm choleiic man, with strong animal spmts, 
despises the suamter in modo , and thinks to cairy all before 
him by the fin titer in ?e. lie may possibly, b} gieat 
accident, now and then succeed, when he lias only weak and 
timid people to deal with, but his gcnenil fate will be, to 
shock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the other hand, the 
cunning uafty man thinks to gam all his ends by the 
suamtei in modo only, he becomes all things to all men; he 
seems to have no opinion of his own, and scrwlely adopts 
the present opinion of the picsent. peison; lie insinuates 
himself only into the esteem of fools, but is soon detected, 
and surely despised by ever} body else The wise man 
(who difleis as much fiom the cunning as from the (holcric 
man) alone joins the suavitei in modo with the fin tite) m re 

If you are m authority, and have a right to command, 
your commands deliveied suavith in modo will be willingly, 
cheerfully, and consequently well obc)ed; wliueas, if given 
onl y fin titer, that is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus 
says, be interpreted than evecuted. For my own p.nt, if I 
bade my footman bung me a glass of wine m a lough insult- 
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ing manner, I should expect, that in obeying me, he would 
contrive to spill some of it upon me ; and I am suie I should 
deserve it. A cool steady lesolution should show, that 
where you have a right to command, }ou will he obeyed; 
but at the same time, a gentleness in the manner of enfozeing 
that obedience should ni.dce it a cheeiful one, and soften, as 
much as possible, the mortifying consciousness of inferiority. 
If you are to ask a fin our, or even to solicit your due, you 
must do it wthviter ui modo , or you will gi\e those who have 
a mind to refuse you either, a pictence to do it, by resenting 
the mannci ; hut, on the other hand, you must, hv a steady 
perseveiance and decent tenaciousness show the fen titer 
in re In short, this precept is the only way I know in the 
world of being loved without being despised, and feaied 
without being hated. It constitutes the dignity of character, 
which every wise man must endeavour to establish. 

If therefoie 3011 find that jou have a hastiness in your 
temper, which unguaidcdly bleaks out into indiscreet sallies, 
or rough expiessions, to cither 30m supenois, jour equals, 
or your mfeuois, watch it nanowly, check it caiefully, and 
call the suaviter in modo to jour assistance at the first 
impulse of passion he silent, till you can be soft. Labour 
even to get the command of 3 oui countenance so well, that 
those emotions may not be lead m it — a most unspeakable 
ad\ antage in business 1 On the othei hand, let no compli- 
ance, no gentleness of tcmpei, no weak desne of pleasing on 
your pait, no wheedling, coaxing, 01 flatten y on other 
people’s, make j'ou recede one jot fiom any point that 
reason and piudence have hid you puisue; but letum to 
the charge, peisist, persevoie, and you will find most things 
attainable that are posable A } lcldmg, timid meekness, is 
alwaj'S abused and insulted by the unjust and unfeeling; 
but meekness, when sustained by the foititcr m re , is always 
respected, commonly successful I11 your friendships and 
connexions, as well as in your enmities, tin*, rule is paiticu- 
larly useful: let your firmness and vigour pieseive and 
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invite attachments to yon ; but, at the same time, let your 
manner binder the enemies of jour fiiends and dependents 
from becoming yours ; let your enemies be disarmed by the 
gentleness of jour manner, but let them feel, at the same 
time, the steadiness of your just resentment, for there is a 
great difference between bearing malice, wliuh is always 
ungenerous, and a resolute self-defence, which is always 
prudent and justifiable. 

I conclude with this observation, that gentleness of man- 
ners, with firmness of mind, is a short, but full description of 
human perfection, on this side of lehgious and moral duties. 


XV — ON STUDY 

Studios serve for delight, for ornament, and for abilitv. 
The chief use for delight is in prhateness and retiring; for 
ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is m the judg- 
ment and disposition of business Por expeit men can 
execute, and perhaps judge of particulars one by one; but 
the general counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of 
affans, come best from those that are learned To spend 
too much time in studies is sloth , to use them too much for 
ornament is affectation ; to make judgment wholly by their 
rules is die humour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and 
arc peifected by expencnce, for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need piuning by duty; and studios 
themselves do give foith directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them ; 
for thev teach not their own use, but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by obseivation. Head 
not to eontiadict and confute, nor to bclic\e and take for 
granted, not to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed" and digested that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts ; others to ,be read, 
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but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention Some books also may be read 
by deputy, and extiacts made of them by others, but that 
should be only m the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sorts of books , else distilled books are like common 
distilled waters, flashy things. Beading maketh a full man , 
conference a leady man; and writing an exact man And 
theieloie, if a man wute little, he had need have a great 
memoiv, if he confer little, he had need have a present 
wit , and if ho read little, he had need have much cunning 
to seem to know that he doth not 


XVI WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very often walk by 
myself m Westminster Abbey, where tlie gloominess of the 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people who lie in 
it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or 
rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesteiday 
passed the whole afternoon m the churchy aid, the cloisteis, 
and the ehuftjh, amusing myself with the tombstones and 
inscriptions that I met with in those several regions of the 
dead Most of them recoided nothing else of the buried 
person, but that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another; the whole histoiy of his life being comprehended 
in those two circumstances, that are common to all mankind. 
I could not but look upon these registers ot existence, 
whether of biass 01 nimble, as a land of satne upon the 
departed pei sons, who had left no other memorial of them, 
but that they were born, and that they died, 

Upon my going into the cliuich, I entertained myself with 
the digging of a grave, and saw m every shovelful of it that 
was thrown up, the fi agment of a bone or skull, intermixed 
with a land of fresh mouldering eaith, that some time or 
other had a place m the composition of a human body 
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Upon tins T began to consider with nn ''elf what innumerable 
multitude 5 ! of people lay confuted togethei under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedial; bow men and women, 
friends and enemies- priests and soldiers, monks and pre- 
bendaues, weie crumbled amongst one anothei, and blended 
together in the same common mass, bow beauty, sf length, 
and youth, with old age, weakness, and defmmity, lay undis- 
tinguished in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great mnga/me of mor- 
tality, as it were m the lump, I examined it moi e pai ticularly, 
by the accounts which I found on seveial of the monuments 
that aie raised in eveiy quarter of that anoent fabric 
Some of them were covei ed with such exti av.igant epitaphs, 
that if it weie possible for the dead poison to be acquainted 
with them, he -would blush at the praxes which his fi lends 
have bestowed upon him There are otheis so excessively 
modest, that they deliver the character of the poison depaited 
in Gieek or Hebrew, and by that means aie not undei stood 
once m a tweh emonth In the poetic tl qmuter I found 
there w r eie poets who had no monuments, and monuments 
which had no poets I observed indeed that the piesent 
wai had filled the chuich with manv of these uninhabited 
monuments, winch had been erected to the memory of per- 
sons w hose bodies wei e peril ips bin led m the plains of 
Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean 

I know that cntoitamments of this nature arc apt to laise 
daik and dismal thoughts in timorous minds, and gloom) 
imaginations, but, for my own part, though I am always 
senous, I do not know what it is to be melancholy, and can 
thciefoie take a Mew of Nature m her deep and solemn 
scenes with the same pleasure as in her most gay and 
delightful ones By this means I can improve myself with 
those objects which otheis coiwdev with terror When I 
look upon the tombs of the great, e\eiy emotion of envy 
dies in me when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
eveiy inordinate desiie goes out; when I meet with the 
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giicf of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts •with 
compassion ; when I see the tomb of the paients themselves, 
I consider the a am tv of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow, when I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them, when I consider mal wits placed side by 
side, 01 the hol\ men that divided the woild wuth their con- 
tests and disputes, I reflect, with sonow and astonishment, 
on the little companions, factions, and debates of mankind; 
when I lead the stveial dates of the tombs, of some that 
died jesteulav, and some si\ hundred ycais ago, I consider 
that gieat day when we shall all of us be con temporal ies, 
and make oui appeal unco together. 


XT II — U1 MARKS ON THE SWirTNESS OF TIME. 

The nntuial nilv ant tees which arise from the position of the 
earth that we inhabit, w r ith icspect to the other planets, 
afifoid much emplovment to mathematical speculation, by 
which it. lias been di^coYered, that no other conformation of 
the system could have given such commodious disti lbutions 
of light and heat, 01 imparted feitility and pleasuie to so 
gieat a pait of a icvolvmg sphere 

It maybe peihaps observed by the moialist, with equal 
reason, tint oui alobe seems particulaily fitted for the 
residence of a heme, placed here only for a sho 1 1 time, whose 
task l', to advance himself to a higher and happier state of 
existence, by uni emitted \ igilanco of caution, and activity 
of \iitue 

Tlio duties reqnhert of man aie such ns human nature 
docs not wilhnulv ptifoim, and such as those aie inclined 
to delay who ) et intend some time to fulfil them It wafe 
therefoie neccssan that this universal leluctancc should be 
counteract e<l, and the di owsmess of hesitation wakened into 
rcsojve, that thed.mgei of procrastination should be always 
in -view, and the fallacies of security be liomlv detected 
To this end all the appearances of natuie unilbunly con- 
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spire Whatever we see on every side, reminds ns of the 
lapse of tune and the flux of life. The day and night suc- 
ceed each other, the rotation of seasons diversifies the year, 
the sun rises attains the mei ldian, declines and sets ; and 
the moon every night changes its fpnn. 

The day has been consideied as an image of the year, and 
tl e 5 ear as the representation of life The morning answers 
to the spring, and the spring to childhood and youth The 
noon corresponds to the summer, and the summer to 
the strength of manhood The evening is an emblem of 
autumn, and autumn of declining life. The night, with its 
silence and darkness, shows the winter, m which all the 
poweis of vegetation are benumbed , and the winter points 
out the tune when life shall cease, with its hopes and 
pleasures 

He that is carried forward, howev er swiftly, by a motion 
equable and easy, perceives not the change of place but by 
the vauation of objects. If the wheel of life, which 1 oils 
thus silently along, passed on thiough undisiingmshablc 
uniformity, we should never mark its approaches to the end 
of the course. If one hour were like another ; if the pas- 
sage of the sun did not show that the day is wasting , if 
the change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight of 
the 3 eai , quantities of duiation equal to days and joins 
would glide unobserved. If the parts of tune weie not 
variously eolouied, w r e should never discern theii departure 
or succession, but should live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, without will, and perhaps without 
power, to compute the periods of life, oi to compare the 
time which is already lost with that which may probably 
remain. ♦ 

But the com se of time is so visibly marked, that it is even 
observed by the passage, ,and by nations who have raised 
their minds very little above animal instinct there are 
human beings, whose language does not supply them with 
words by winch they can number five, but I have .read of 
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none that liav e not names for day and night, for summer 
and winter. 

Yet it is certain that these admonitions of natuie, however 
forcible, however importunate, are too olten vain j and that 
many, who nuik with such accuracy the couise of time, 
appear to have little sensibility of the decline of life. Every 
man lias something to do which he neglects every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to combat 

So little do wo accustom oui selves to consider the effects 
of time, that things necessary and ccitam often surpiise us 
like unexpected conlircrei cles. We lca\e the beauty m her 
bloom, and, aftei ail absence of twenty yeai>, wondei,onour 
icturn, to Hud her faded We meet those whom we left 
children, and can scaicely persuade oui selves to treat them 
as men The traveller visits m age those countries through 
which ho 1 ambled m his youth, and hopes for meniment at 
the old place The man of business, wearied with unsatis- 
Lttoiy pro pent}, letnes to the town of his nativity, and 
e * poets to phi\ ana} the last yeais with the companions of 
his childhood, and recover youth in the fields wlieie he once 
w as young 

From this inattention, so general and so mischievous, let 
it be ev ei } man s study to exempt himself Let lum that 
(lushes to see others happy, make haste to give while his 
gift can be eujojed, and remember that every moment, of 
delay takes av *'v something fiom the value of his bond ac- 
tion And let linn who pioposes his own happiness, icilect, 
that while be foims Ins piupose the day rolls on, and “the 
night cometh, when no man can w r oik ” 


XVIII DISCONTENT THE COMMON LOT OE ALL MANKIND. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are 
always impatient of the present. Attainment is followed 
"by neglect, and possession by disgust Few moments are 
more pleasing than those in which the mind is conceiting 
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me tsui es for a new undertaking From the fiist lnnt that 
wakens the fancy, to the hom of actual execution, all 13 
improvement and pi ogress, tiiumph and felicity Every 
hour bungs additions to the oiigmal scheme, slights some 
new expedient to seeuie success, or dibcovcis consequential 
ad\ ir.tages not lutheito foreseen “While preparations aie 
math uni mateiuls accumulated, "dav elides after day 
through Rl^un piospceib, and the heait dances to the song 
of hope 

Such is the picture of projecting, that many content 
themsil\cs with a succession of visional y schemes, and uear 
out then allotted time in the calm amusement of contriving 
what thev nevei attempt or hope to execute 

Other*, not able to feast their imagination with pure ideas, 
advance somewhat neaier to the gios^ness of action, with 
gieat diligence collect whatever is lequisite to their design, 
and, after a thousand researches and consultations, are 
snatched away b) death, as they stand waiting for apioper 
opportunity to begin 

If theie wcie no other end of life, than to find some ade- 
quate solace for eveiy day, I know not whether any condi- 
tion could be picfcued to that of the man who involves 
himself m his own thoughts, and novel suffers experience to 
show him the vanity of speculation, for 110 sooner are notions 
reduced to pnetice, than tranquillity and confidence forsake 
the bieast, e^erv day brings its task, and often without 
bunging abilities to pei fonn it difficulties embarrass, uncer- 
tainty perplexes, opposition ictaids, consul c exaspeiates, or 
neglect depresses “We proceed, because we have begun ; 
we complete our design, that the labour already spent may 
not be m \ttiu . but as expectation gradually dies away, the 
gay smile of alacrity disappears, v\e aie necessitated to 
imploie severer powers, and trust the event to patience and 
constancy 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that enables 
us to endure it is the prospect of its end 5 for though in 
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every long woik there are some joyous intervals of self- 
applause, ■when the attention is recreated by unexpected 
facility, and the imagination soothed by incidental excel- 
lences not comprised in the first plan, yet the toil with 
which pci form ance struggles after idea, is so irksome and 
disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of resting below 
that peifection which we imagined within our reach, that 
seldom any man obtains more from his endeavours than a 
painful conviclion of his defects, and a continual lesuscitation 
of desires which ho feels himself unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness and \ exation the concomitant 
of our undertakings, that every man, in whatever he is 
engaged, consoles himself with the hope of change. He that 
has made his way by assiduity and vigilance to public em- 
ployment, talks among his friends of nothing but the delight 
of i etncment he whom the necessity of solitary application 
secludes from the world, listens with a beating licai t to its 
distant noises, longs to mingle with living beings, and 
resolves, when he can regulate his hours by Ins own choice, 
to take lus till of memment and diversions, or to display his 
abilities on the universal theatre, and enjoy the pleasures of 
distinction and applause 

Every desne, however innocent or natural, grows danger- 
ous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant m the mind. 
When we lui\ e been much accustomed to consider anv thing 
as capable of giving happiness, it is not easy to restiain our 
ardour, 01 to foibeai some piecipitalion m our advances and 
uiegulanty m our pursuits lie that has long cultivated 
the tree, watched the swelling bud and opening blossom, 
and pleased himself with computing how much every sun 
and showei added to its growth, scaiccly stays till the fmit 
has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own cares by eager- 
ness to reward them. When we have diligently laboured 
for any purpose, we are willing to believe that we have 
attained it, and, because we have already done much, too 
suddenly conclude that no more is to be done. 

Y 
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All atti action is increased by the approach of the attract- 
ing body. We never find oui&ohes so desnous to finish, as 
in the latter part of our woik, or so impatient of delay, as 
when we know that delay cannot be long Fait of this 
unseasonable impoitunity of discontent may be justly im- 
puted to languor and weariness, which must alwnjs oppiess 
us moie as our toil has been longer continued, hut the 
gi eater part usually proceeds flora fiequent contemplation 
of that ease which we now consider as neai and ceitam, 
and which, when it has once fluttered our hopes, we cannot 
suffer to he longer withheld. 


XIX — THU PRESENT LITE TO BE CONSIDERED ONLY AS IT MAT 
CONDUCE TO THE HAPPINESS OF A TUTURE ONE. 

Should a spiiit of superior rank, who is a sti anger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the cai th, and take 
a survey of its inhabitants, what would his notions of us be’ 
Would not he think, that we aie a species of beings made 
for quite different ends and purposes than what we realh 
are? Must not he imagine tint we are placed m this woild 
to get i idles and honouis? Would not lie think that it was 
our duty to toil after wealth, and station, and title 5 Nay, 
would not he believe we weie foi bidden poverty bj tin eats 
of eternal punishment, and enjoined to pursue our plca&uies 
under pain of damnation 5 He would certainly imagine that 
we weie influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite 
to tho^e which are indeed prescribed to us And tiuly, 
according to such an imagination, he must conclude that we 
are a species of the most obedient creatures m the universe ; 
that we are constant to our duty, and that we keep a steady 
eye on the end for which we were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when he learned 
that we were beings not destined to e^ist m this world above 
threescore and ten years , and that the greatest pai t of this 
busy species fall shoi t even of that age 1 How would he be 
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lost in horror and admit ation when ho should know that this 
set of creatures who lay out all their endeavoius for this 
life, wln<h sea ice derives the name of existence; when, I 
say, he should know that this set of creatures are to exist to 
all etermtv in another Lfo, for which they make no piepara- 
tions 9 Nothing can be a gi eater disgrace to reason, than 
that men, who aie peistiaded of these two different states of 
being, should be pcipetually employed in providing for a life 
of threesome and ten } eai%, and neglecting to make provision 
for that, which, after many myi uds of yeais, will be still 
new, and still beginning, especially when we consider that 
our endeavours for making ourselves gteat, or neh, or 
honourable, or whatever else we place oui happiness m, may, 
after all, prove unsuccessful , whereas, if we constantly and 
sincerely endeavoui to make ourselves happy in the other 
life, we aie suie that our endeavours will succeed, and that 
we shall not be disappointed of our hope 

The following question is staited by one of the school- 
men Supposing the whole body of the emth weie a gieat 
ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single giam or 
particle of this sand should be annihilated eveiy thousand 
years, supposing, then, that jou had it in vour choice to 
be happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand was con- 
suming by this slow method till theie was not a gidin of it 
left, on condition jou were to be miseiable for ever after ; 
or supposing th.it vou might be happy for ever after, on 
condition that vou would be miseiable till the whole mass 
of sand were thus annihilated at the rate of one sand in a 
thousand years which of these two cases would you make 
your choice 9 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thousands of 
years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, though in 
reality they do not bear so great a proportion to tliat dura- 
tion which is to follow them, as a unit does to the greatest 
number which you can put together in figuies, or as one of 
those sands to the supposed heap. Eeason therefore tells us, 

Y 2 
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without any mariner of hesitation, which would be the better 
part in this choice However, as I have before intimated, 
our reason might m such a case be so oveiset by the imagina- 
tion, as to di&pose some persons to sink under the considera- 
tion of the great length of the first part of this duration, and 
of the great distance of that second duration, which is to 
succeed it The mind, I say, might give itself up to that 
happiness which is at hand, conoid eiing that is so very near, 
and that it would last so very long But when the choice 
we actually have before us is this, whether we will choose to 
be happy for the space of onh threescoie and ten years, nay, 
perhaps, of only twenty or ten years, I might say of only 
a day or an hour, and miserable to all eternity ; or, on the 
conti ary, miseiable for tins short teim of years, and happy 
for a whole eternity ;* what woi ds are sufficient to express 
that folly and want of eonsideiation which m such a case 
makes a wiong choice’ 

I heie put the case even at the worst, by supposing (what 
seldom happens) that a course of virtue makes us miseiable 
in this life ; but if we suppose (as it generally happens) that 
viitue will make us more happy, even in this life, than a 
contrary course of rice, how can we sufficiently admne the 
stupidity or madness of those persons who are capable of 
making so absurd a choice T 

Eveiy wise man, therefore, will consider this life only as 
it may conduce to the happiness of the other, and cheei fully 
sacrifice the pleasuies of a few yeais to those of an eternity. 


XX — OX THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to contempt 
and ridicule, as their ignorance of tilings which are known 
to all but themselves. Those who have been taught to con- 
sider the institutions of the schools as giving the last perfec- 
tion to human abilities, are surprised to see men wrinkled 
with study, yet wanting to be instructed in the minute 
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circumstances of propriety, or the necessary forms of daily 
transactions, and quickly shake olT their re\ ei ence for 
modes of education, which they find to produce no ability 
above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of books. 
The student must learn by commerce with mankind to 
reduce Ins speculations to practice, and accommodate his 
knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to 
scholastic professions, and passed much of their tune in 
academies wheie nothing but learning confeis honour, to 
disregard every other qualification, and to immune that 
they shad find mankind ready to pay homage to their know- 
ledge, and to ciowd ■about them for mstiuetion They 
therefore step out from their cells into the open woikl u th 
all the confidence of authont) and dignity of impoitance; 
they look round about them at once with ignoiance and 
scorn on a race of heinirs to whom they aie equally unknown 
and equally contemptible, but whose manners thev must 
imitate, and with whose opinions they must comply, if tLey 
desire to pass then time happily amongst them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined to 
look on the common business of tbe world, and the umvilhng- 
ness with which they condescend to learn what is not to be 
found m any system of philosophy, it may he necessary to 
consider that, though admiral ion is excited by abstruse 
researches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure is not given, 
nor affection conciliated, but bv softer accomplishments, and 
qualities more easily communicable to those about us He that 
can only converse upon questions, about which only a small 
part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to make them 
curious, must lose his days in unsocial silence, and live in 
the crowd of life without a companion He that can only 
be useful on great occasions, may die without exerting his 
abilities, and stand a helpless spectator of a thousand vexa- 
tions which fret away happiness, and which nothing is 
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requned to remote but a little dexteiity of conduct and 
readiness of expedients 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set 
biin above the want of houily assistance, 01 to extinguish 
the desne of fond endearments and tender officiousness ; 
and tliei efoi e, no one should think it unnecessary to loam 
those arts by which friendship may be gamed Kindness is 
presei v cd by a constant 1 eeipi ocation <,f benefits or inter- 
change of plcasuu'S ; but such benefits only can be bestowed, 
as others aie capable of receiving, and such pleasuies only 
impaited, as others aie qualified to enjoy 

By this descent fi o.n the pinnacles of art no honour will 
be lost ; for the condescensions of leai mug ai e il\\ u\ s over- 
paid by gratitude. An elevated genius emploved in little 
things appears, to use the simile of Longinus, like the sun m 
lus evening declination, lie i emits his splendoui but retains 
his magnitude, and pleases more though he dazzles less. 


XXI — TIIE PLANETARY AND TERRI STRIAE WORLDS. 

To us, who dwell on its sui face, the earth is by far the most 
extensive oib that our eves can anywheie behold it is also 
clothed with verduie, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
with a varait) of beautiful decoiations, whereas, to a spec- 
tatoi placed on one of the planets, it wears a umfonn aspect, 
looks all luminous, and no larger than a spot To beings 
wdio dwell at still gi eater distances, it entiuly disappears. 
That which we call alternately the morning and the evening 
star — as in one part of the orbit she i ides foremost m the 
proce&sion of night, m the other, ushcis in and anticipates 
the dawn — is a planetaiy woild ; wdn< h, with the five others 
that so wondci fully vaiy their mystic dance, are m them- 
selves dark bodies, and shme only byieflectnn , have fields, 
and seas, and skies of their own; are furnished with all 
accommodations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to 
be the abodes of intellectual life : all which, together with 
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our eartlih habitation, arc dependent on that panel dis- 
penser o f divine munificence, the sun, receive thur In»ht 
from the distribution of Ins id) s, and derive their comfoit 
from Ins benign agency 

The sun, which seems to poifonn its daily stages tlnough 
the sky, is, m this respect, tNed and immovable; it is the 
great a\le of Lemon, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
othei moie spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, 
is abundantly huger than this whole eaith, on winch so 
many loft) mountains li.-e, and su<li vast oceans i oil. A 
Imc extending fiom side to side, tlnough the centie of that 
resplendent oib, would measuie moie than eight lmndied 
thousand miles a giidle foimed to go lound its cncumfe- 
renec, would icquue a length of millions. Were its soLd 
contents to be estimated, the account w r ould overwhelm oui 
understanding, and be almost betond the powei of language 
to e\pi ess Ai e we startled at these i epoi ts of philosophy ? 
Are we iead\ to cry out, in a tian«port of surprise, “How 
might) is the Being who kindled such a prodigious hie, and 
keeps ah\e, fiom age to age, such an enonnous mass of 
flame Let us attend om philosophic guides, and we shall 
be bi ought acquainted Avith speculations more enlaiged and 
more inflaming. 

This sun, with all its attendant planets, is hut a vei) little 
pait of the giand machine of the unheise. every star, 
though in appeal ance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitteis upon a lad)’s nrg, is lcalh a va«t globe, like the sun 
in size and m glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, than 
the radiant source of day So that es ei y stai is not barely 
a world, hut the centre of a magnificent s) stem ; has a icti- 
nue of worlds, inadiatcd by its beams, and revolving lound 
its attractive influence, all which aie lost to our sight m 
immeasurable wilds of ether That the stars appear like so 
many diminutive, and scare el v-distinguishable points, is 
owing to their immense and inconceivable distance. Im- 
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mense and inconceivable indeed it is ; since a ball, discharged 
from a cannon, and flying with unabated rapidity, must 
travel, at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred thou- 
sand years, before it could reach the neaiest of these twink- 
ling luminaries. 

While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, and also discover the abject littleness 
of all ten es trial things. What is the earth, with all her 
ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishingly grand 
furnituie of the skies ’ What, but a dim speck, hardly per- 
ceivable in the map of the universe’ It is obsenedby a 
very judicious writer, that, if the sun himself, which en- 
lightens this part of the ci eation, were extinguished, and all 
the host of planetary woilds, which move about him, were 
annihilated, they would not be missed by an eje that can 
take m the whole compass of nature, any more than a gram 
of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which they con- 
sist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceedingly 
little m comparison of the w'hole, that their loss would 
scarcely leave a blank m the immensity of God’s works. If 
then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be so very 
diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country? What aie a 
few lordships, or the so-much admired patrimonies of those 
who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them with my 
own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated dimen- 
sions , but, when I take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is their size ! how contemptible tbeir figuie I They 
shrink into pompous nothings. 


XXII — THE PLEASURES OP SCIENCE. 

To pass our time in the study of the sciences, has, in all 
ages, been reckoned one of the most dignified and happy of 
human occupations ; and the name of philosopher, or lover 
of wisdom, is given to him who leads such a life. But it is 
by no means necessary that a man should do nothing else 
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than study known truths, and explore new, in oi der to earn 
this high title. Some of the greatest philosophers, in all 
ages, ha,\ e been engaged m the pursuits of active hfe ; and 
he who, m whatever station his lot may be cast, prefers the 
refined and elevating pleasures of knowledge, to the low 
gratification of the senses, richly deserves the name of a 
Philosopher. 

It is easy to show that there is a positive gratiu cation 
resulting fiom the study of the sciences If it be a pleasure 
to giatify curiosity — to know what we are ignoiunt of — to 
have our feelings of wonder called foitli , how pure a del.ght 
of this very kind does natuial science hold out to its students ! 
Pecollect some of the ex tram dinary discov ones of mechanical 
philosophy. Observ e the extraordmai y truths which optical 
science discloses. Chemistry is not behind in its wonders ; 
and yet these ai e trilling when compared to the pi odigies 
which astronomy opens to our view: the enormous masses 
of the heavenly bodies , their immense distances , their count- 
less numbers ; and their motions, whose swiftness mocks the 
uttermost efforts of the imagination Then, if v r e iahe our 
view to the structure of the heavens, we are again gratified 
with tracing accurate, but most unexpected resemblances 
Is it not in the highest degree interesting to find that the 
power which keeps the earth in its shape, and in its path 
wheeling lound the sun, extends over all the other worlds 
that compose the universe, and gives to each its pi oper place 
and motion ; that the same power keeps the moon in her 
path round the earth ; that the same power causes the tides 
apon our earth, and the peculiar form of the earth itself, — 
and that, after all, it is the same power which makes a stone 
fall to the ground 9 To learn these things, and to reflect 
upon them, produces certain as well as pure gratification. 

We are raised, by science, to an understanding of the infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness, which the Creator has displayed 
in all his works. Not a step can we take in any direction 
without perceiving the most extiuoidmury tiaces of design; 
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and the skill everywhere conspicuous, is calculated, in so 
vast a propoition of instances, to promote the happiness of 
living ci eatures — and especially of ourselves — that we feel 
no hesitation in concluding, if we knew the whole scheme of 
Providence, CNeiy pint would appear to be m haimoii) with 
a plan of absolute bene\olence Independently, howevei, 
of this most consoling inference, the delight is inexpiessible 
of being able to follow, as it weie with our eyes, the maivel- 
lous works of the Gieat Architect of natuie, and to ti ace the 
unbounded power and exquisite skill which are exhibited in 
the most minute, as well as m the mightiest parts of his 
system. 


XXIII — DEPENDENCE ON PROVIDENCE. 

Regard tliewxnld with cautious eye, 
hTor raise your expectations high ; 

See that the balanced scale be such, 

You neither feai nor hope too much, 

Por disappointment’s not the thing ; 

*Tis pnde and passion point the sting. 
Life is a sea where storms must rise : 

’Tis folly talks of cloudless skies ; 
lie who contracts his swelling sail, 

Eludes the fuiy of the gale. 

Be still, nor anxious thoughts employ ; 
Distrust embitters present joy; 

On God for all events depend ; 

You cannot want wdien God’s your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your best; 
Leave to your Maker all the rest. 

The hand which form’d thee in the womb, 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother slight her boy , 
Can she forget her prattling joy 9 
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Say, then, shall sov’i eign love clesei t 
The humble ami the honest hem t ) 

Hem ’n may not giant Un*e all tliy mmcl. 
Yet say not tiiou that heav’n’s unkind. 
God its alike both good and vise, 

In what he giants, and what denies. 

Pei Laps, what Goodness gi\es to-day, 
To-monow Goodness takes avav. 

You saj that tumbles intervene; 

That sonovs dm ken half the scene 
True,— and this consequent e jou see. 

The vvoild was ne’er designed fui tlxe. 
You ic like a passenger below, 

That stays, peihaps, a night or so; 

But still his native count* v lies 
Be) oml the bound’nes ol the skies 
Of heav’n ask vntue, wisdom, health; 
But nevei let thy piay’i be wealth. 

If food be thine (though little gold), 

And raiment to icpel the cold ; 

Such os may natuie’s wants suthce, 

Not what horn pinle and folk use; 

If soft the motions of thj soul, 

And a calm eonsuem e crowns the whole ; 
Add but a fnend to all tins stoie. 

You can’t, in leason, wish fa moie ; 

And if kind lieav’n this comfoit bungs 
Tis more than heav’n bestows on Lings. 


XXIV — ADVICE TO A 11ECKLESS YOUTH. 

Learn to be wise, and pi actise how to thrive. 
That would I have }ou do and not to spend 
Your com on eveiv bauble that you fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours you, 

I would not have } ou to invade each place, 
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Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men’s affections, or your own desert. 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless m his courses, 

Ofb sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing finery, lest, while you aflect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it. 

And you be left like an unsavoury snuff, 

Whose property is only to oflend. 

I’d have you sober, and contain yourself ; 

Not that your sad be bigger than your boat ; 

But moderate your expenses now (at fust) 

As you may keep the same propoition still, 

Nor stand so much on your sen till ty, 

Which is an airy, and mere borrow’d thing, 

From dead men’s dust and bones ; and none of yours, 
Except you make, or hold it. 


XXV. HEAL NOUILITT. 

Search we the springs, 

And backward trace the pi inciples of tilings * 

There shall we find that when the world began, 

One common mass compos’d the mould of man; 

One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow’d ; 

And kneaded up alike with moist’ning blood. 

The same Almighty pow’r inspir’d the frame 
With kindled life, and form’d the souls the same. 
The faculties of intellect and will, 

Dispens’d with equal hand, dispos’d with equal skill. 
Like liberty indulg’d, with choice of good or ill. 
Thus bom alike, from Virtue first began 
The diff’rence that distinguish’d man from man. 
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He claim’d no title from descent of blood. 

But that which made him noble, made him good. 
Warm’d with more particles of heavenly flame, 
He wing’d his upward flight, and soar’d to fame ; 
The rest remain’d below, a tribe without a name. 
Tins law, though custom now diveits the course. 
As nature’s institute, is yet in force, 

Uncancoll’d, though diffus’d and he whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind , 

Though poor m fortune, of celestial race : 

And he commits the crime, who calls hmi base. 


XXVI — THE GOD OF NATURE. 

Look abroad. 

And tell me, shall we to blind chance ascribe 
A scene so wonderful, so fair and good 9 
Shall we no further seaic li than sense will lead, 
To find the glorious cause which so delights 
The eye and ear, and scatters evervwheie 
Ambrosial pel fumes 9 Is there not a hand 
Which opei ates unseen, and regulates 
The vast machine we tread on 9 Yes, there is ; 
Who fiist created the gieat woild, a woik 
Of deep construction, complieately wrought, 
Wheel within wheel, though all m \ am we strive 
To trace remote effects through the thick maze 
Of movements mti icate, confused, and strange, 
Up to the great Artificer who made 
And guides the whole What if we see him not 9 
TsTo more can we behold the busy soul 
Which animates oursel\ es Man to himself 
Is all a miracle. I cannot see 
The latent cause, yet such I know there is, 
Which gives the body motion, nor can tell 
By what strange impulse tlie so ready limb 
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Performs the pui poses of will How then 
Shalt thou and I, who cannot span oui selves, 
In tins our narrow vessel eompiehend 
The being of a God 1 


XXVIT — A SPTTl ATIONS AFTER THE INFINITE* 

Sit, why was man so eminently raided 
Amid the vast creation , why 01 darned 
Through life and death to dait his> pieicing eye, 

"With thoughts bejond the limit of his frame ; 

But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers. 

As on a boundless tlieati e, to run 
The great caieer of justice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To chase each partial pm pose fiom his breast; 

And through the mists of passion and of sense, 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 

To hold his couise unfaltenng, while the voice 
Of tiuth and uitue, up the steep ascent 
Of nat-uie, calls him to Ins high lewaid, 

The applauding smile of heaven 9 Else wherefore burns 
In mortal bosoms this unquenebod hope, 

That breathes fiom day to day sublimcr things, 

And mocks possession 9 wherefoie daits the mind 
With such resistless aidour to embiace 
Maj'estic forms, impatient to be free, 

Spurning the gross control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the stiong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daung 9 who but rather turns 
To heaven’s broad fire his uneonsti .lined view, 

Than to the ghmmeung of a waxen flame? 

Who that, fiom alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to suivey 
mins or Ganges rolling Ins bright wave 
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Through mountains, plains, through empucs black with shade. 

And continents of sand, will turn Ins gaze 

To mark the w imhngs of a scanty rill 

That muimuis at his feet 0 The high-born soul 

Disdains f o rest her hea\ cn-aspii mg wing 

Beneath its natue quarrv Tiled of eaith 

And tliics diurnal scene, she spungy aloft. 

Through fields of ail , puisues the filing stoim ; 

Rides on the \ obeyed lightning through the hea%ensj 
Or, yoked with wlin Iwmda <md the northern blast, 

Sweeps the long tract of day Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and, hotel mg round the sun, 

Beholds him pom mg the redundant stream 
Of light, beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the leluetant planets to absohe 
Tiic fated rounds of time Thcnec far effused, 

She dai ts her swiftness up the long career 
Of (lotions comets, through its burning signs 
Exulting mensmes the peienmal wheel 
Of nutui o, and looks back on all the stars, 

Whose blended lights, as with a milky zone. 

Invest the 01 lent Now, amazed she % lews 
The cm p} teal waste, wheie happy spiiits hold. 

Beyond this concate heaven, then calm abode; 

And field** of ladunce, whose unfading light 
lias tia\ oiled the piofound si\ thousand years, 

Nor yet anives m sight of moital things 
Even on the hairieis of the woild, untired 
She meditates the eternal depth below, 

Till half lecoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges; soon o’erw helmed and swallowed up 
In that immense of being There her hopes 
Rest at the fitted goal For from the bulk 
Of mortal man, the soveieign Maker said. 

That nut in humble nor in Inief dcbghfc, 

Not in tlie fading echoes of xenown. 
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Power’s purple robes, nor pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should And enjoyment : but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till e\ery bound at length should disappear, 

And infinite perfection close the scene 


XXVIII — HUMAN LIFE 

Tina lark has sung Lis carol m the sky ; 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby ; 

Still m the vale the village-bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound; 

For now the caudle-cup is ending there, 
jnTow, glad at heai t, the gossips breathe their piayer, 
And, crowding, stop the ciadle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a jouth, the youth a man. 

Pager to run the lace his fathers ran, 

Then the huge ox shall ) leld the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine : 

And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

’Mid many a tale told of his bojish days. 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

“’Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smiled.” 

And soon again slu>ll music swell the breeze ’ 

Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter thiough the trees 
Vesture* of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 

And % iolets scattered round ; and old and young, 

In every cottage-porch with gailands green, 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin- veil the gentle bride. 
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And once, alas 1 nor in a distant hour. 

Another voice shall come from j onder tower 5 
When in dun chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weeping’s heaid wheie only joy has been; 
When by his children borne, and from, his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before* 

And such is Human Life ; — so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone 1 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange. 

As full methmks of wild and wondrous change, 

As any that the wandering tribes lequire. 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire , 
As any sung of old m hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching hour 1 


XXIX — THU PRESENT CONDITION OF MAN VINDICATED. 

IIeav’n from all cieatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state ; 

* From brutes what men, from men what spmts know. 
Or who could suffer being here below 0 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 9 
Pleas’d to the last, he ciops the fiow’ry food, 

And licks the hand just lais’d to shed his blood 
O blindness to the future J kindly giver., 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heav’n ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a spairow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into mm hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What futuie bliss, he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that Hope to be thy blessing now. 

Z 
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Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never ls, but always to be blest : 

The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home, 

Itests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian 1 whose untutor’d mind 
Seeb God m clouds, and hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Behind the cloud- topp’d hill, an humbler heav’n : 
Some safei world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the wat’iy waste, 

Where slaves once more then native land behold, 
No fiends torment, noi Chiistians thirst for gold. 
To be contents his natural debire. 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seiaph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ] and m thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence, 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 

Say, heie he gives too little — theie too much 
Destioy all creatuies for thy spoit or gust, 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust ; 

It man alone engross not Heav’n’s high care. 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Bejudge his justice, be the god of God 
In pride, in reas’ning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel . 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sms against th’ Eternal Cause. 
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XXX — ON HAPPINESS. 

O Happiness! our being’s end and aim! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content 1 whate’er thy name; 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, and dare to die ; 

Which still so near us, jet beyond us lies, 

O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise. 

Plant of celestial seed 1 if dropp’d below, 

Say, in what mortal soil tliou dcign’st to grow 9 
Fair op’n ing to some court’s piopitious slime, 

Or deep with diamonds m the flaming mine’ 

Twin'd with the wreaths Pai nassian laurels yield. 

Or leap’d m iron harvests of the field 9 

\V iiei e grows 9 — w here gi ows it not ? If vain oux toll, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere, 

'Tis nowhere to be found, or ev’rywhei e ; 

’Tis never to be bought, hut alwaj s free. 

And, fled from monarehs. St John ! dwells with thee 
Able of the learn ’d the way ? the leain’d are blind. 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind . 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Tho^e call it Pleasure, and Contentment these : 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end m pain 
Some, swell’d to gods, confess ev’n Virtue vain: 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in ev’ry thing, or doubt of all 
Take Nature’s path, and mad Opinion’s leave, 

All states can reach it, and all heads conceive , 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell , 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please. 

Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, “ the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial but by gen’ral laws 

z 2 
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And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsist, not in the good of one, but all 
Each lias bis share : and who would more obtain 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain 
Order is Heav’n’s first law ; and this confess’d, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest j 
More rich, more wise : but who infeis from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Condition, circumstance, is not the thing , 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy called, unhappy those ; 

But Heav’n’s just balance equal will appear. 
While those are plac’d in hope, and these m fear s 
Hot present good or ill the joy or curse. 

But future views of better or of worse. 

Oh, sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies ’ 
Heav’n still with laughter the vam toil surveys. 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 
Beason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 

And Peace, 0 Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 


XXXI TOLONIUS’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

These few precepts in thy memdry 

Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to tjiy soul with hooks of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
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Of each new-hatched unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give eveiy man thine ear, but few thy voice: 

Take each man’s censure but reserve thy judgment 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not e\pressed m fancy ; rich, not gaud} ; 

For the appaiel oft proclaims the man : 

Neither a borrower noi a lender be , 

For loan oft loses both itself and fuend; 

And box rowing dulls the edge of husbandry 
This above all — To thine own self be true , 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


XX VII — INDUSTRY . 

Train up thy children, England ! in the way 
Of righteousness, and feed them with tlie bread 
Of wholesome doctime. Where hast thou thy mines 
But m then industry 9 
Thy bulwarks where but m their breast 9 
Thy might but in then arms 9 
Shall not their numbcis therefore be tbv wealth, 

Thy stiength, tin power, thy safety, and thy pnde 9 
Oh, grief then, grief and shame, 

If m this flemishing land 

There should be dwellings where the new-horn Labe 
Doth bring unto its parent’s soul no joy l 
Wheie squalid poverty 
Deceives it at its birth, 

And on her wither’d knees 
Gives it the scanty food of discontent * 

Note — The majority of the Examples under the head of 16 Promis- 
cuous Exercises in Reading,” aie of a Moial or Didactic cliaiactei. 
The learner should refer, m paiticular, to Nos 95 and 118 
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RELIGIOUS OR DEVOTIONAL READINGS » 

I — EXHORTATION TO YOUTH TO CULTIVATE A DEVOTIONAL 
SPIRIT 

I earnestly wish, that I could induce all young persons to 
divest religion of every gloomy and repulsive association; 
to feel, that it does not consist — as some would fain, represent 
it — in grave and solemn looks, and a sanctified demeanour, 
or m an affected fondness for long sermons and long prayers . 
but that, properly understood, it is — and especially for the 
young — a cheerful and lightsome spirit, springing up natu- 
rally m pure and innocent hearts, whose affectionate confi- 
dence m the universal Father is not yet alloyed with fear, 
or weakened by distrust Would you have within your 
bosoms that peace, which the world can neither give nor 
take away’ Would you possess a souice of the purest and 
sweetest pleasures’ Would you have that richest of all 
blessings — a disposition to relish, m their highest perfection, 
all the innocent and rational enjoyments of life’ Let me 
conjure you to cherish a spirit of devotion — a simple-heaited, 
fervent, and affectionate piety Accustom yourselves to 
conceive of God, as a merciful and giacious parent — con- 
tinually looking down upon you with the tendcrest concern, 
and inviting you to he good, only that you may become 
everlastingly happy. Consider yourselves as placed upon 
earth for the express purpose of doing the will of God , and 
remember, if this be your constant object — whatevei trials, 
disappointments, and sorrows you may be doomed to expe- 
rience — you will be sustained under them all by the noblest 
consolations With the view of keeping up a perpetual 
sense of your dependence on God, never omit to seek him 
habitually in prayer, and to connect the thought of Him 
with all that is affecting and impressive in the events of your 

* It is almost unnecessary to observe, that m Readings of this kind, 
the manner should be impressive, and the tone devotional. 
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lives — with all that is stupendous, and vast, and beautiful in 
the productions of his creative power and skill Whatever 
excites you — whatever interests you — whatever in the world 
of nature, or the world of man, strikes you as new and 
extraordinary — refer it all to God : discover in it some token 
of his providence, some proof of his goodness, convert it 
into some fresh occasion of praising and blessing his holy 
and veneiable name Do not regard tlie exei cises of devo- 
tion as a bare duty, which ha^ e a merit m themselves, how- 
ever they are performed ; but recur to them, as a privilege 
and a happiness, which ennobles and purifies \ our nature, 
and binds you by the holiest of ties to the gieatest and best 
of all beings 

When jou consider what God is, and what he has done — 
when you cast your e>es over the broad field of creation, 
which he has lepleni bed with so many curious and beautiful 
objects ; or raise them to the brilliant canopy of heaven, 
here other worlds and systems of woilds beam upon the 
wondering view — when day and night, and summer and 
winder, and seed-tune and harvest — when the things nearest 
to 3 ou, and most familiar to you, the % ery stiucture of yout 
own bodily frame, and that principle of conscious life and 
intelligence which glows with*u jou — all speak to you of 
God, and call upon 3 our awakened hearts to tremble and 
adore — when to a Being thus vast — thus awful — 3 ou ai e 
pei m it ted to appioaeh in prayei, — when you aie encouraged 
to address him by the endearing appellation of a Father m 
heaven , and, with all the confidence and mgenuousness of 
affectionate children, to tell him your wants and your fears, 
to implore his forgiveness, and eai nestly to beseech him for a 
continuance of his mercies* — you cannot, my young friends, 
if 3-ou have any feeling— any seriousness about you, regard 
the exercises of devotion as a task , but must rejoice in it, 
as an unspeakable privilege, to hold direct intercourse with 
that great and good Being — that unseen, hut univers.il 
Spirit, to whose presence all things in heaven and on 
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earth bear witness, and in whom we all live, and move, and 
have our being Thus excite and cherish the spirit of devo- 
tion . whenever any thing touches your hearts, or powerfully 
appeals to your moral feelings give way to the religious 
impulse of the ocrasion, and send up a silent piayer to the 
Power who hearetli in secret And, m your daily addresses 
to God, do not confine yourselves to any stated form of woids 
which may be repeated mechanically, without any concur- 
rence either of the heart or of the head ; but, afrer having 
reviewed the mercies of your particular condition — after 
having collected your thoughts, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the wants and weaknesses of your character — give 
utteiancc, m the simple and unstudied language which comes 
spontaneously to the lips, to all those emotions of gratitude 
and hol\ fear, of submission and trust, which cannot fail to 
aue in your hearts, when vou have previously i effected 
what you aie and find yourselves alone m the piesence of 
an Almighty God 

Beloved fi lends, vouis is the time to cultivate this pme, 
this heavenly frame of mind You have as yet known God 
only m lus countenance of love; you have felt his presence 
only m the communications of his lovmg-kindness and tender 
me 1 cy Your lieaits are as yet strangers to the fear of 
habitual girlt, but swell with a holy, trembling joy, to 
think that lie who made heaven and earth is your God and 
rather, — that lie who conti ols the course of nature, and 
n.le-s the destinies of nations, is not unmindful even of you 
Seize, then, oh seize this piecious, this golden period of 
existence 1 improve it, while it is yours ; foi, believe me, it 
will never return again When the heart has once been 
alienated fiom God — when guilt has once polluted it— though 
repentance and reformation may at length bind up its broken 
peace, it will never more experience that warmth and ful- 
ness of affectionate confidence — that entire and unhesitating 
trust in the Father of mercies, which belong only to pure 
and innocent minds. 
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II ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

Before the sun and the moon had begun their course, before 
the sound of the human voice was heard, or the name of 
man was known ; “in the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth ” To a beginning of the world we are led 
back by every thing that now exists; by all history, all 
records, all monuments of antiquity. In tiacmg the trans- 
actions of past ages, we anno at a period, which clearly 
indicates the infancy of the human nice. We behold the 
woild peopled bj degrees. We ascend to the oiigm of all 
those useful and necessary arts, without the knowledge of 
which mankind could hardly subset. We discern society 
and civilization aiising fiomrjde beginnings m every cornei 
of the earth ; and gradually advancing to the state in which 
we now find them, all which afibid plain evidence that 
there was a period when mankind began to inhabit and 
cultivate the earth What is veiy lemaikable, the most 
authentic chi onology and history of most nations coincide 
with the account of Scripture, and make the pei lod, during 
which the woild has been inhabited by the race of men, not 
to extend beyond six thousand vcais But, though theie 
was a pcnod when this globe, with all that w r e see upon it, 
did not exist, w r e have no leason to think that the wisdom 
and power of the Almighty were then without exercise or 
employment. Boundless is the extent ol his dominions. 
Other globes and woilds, enlightened by other suns, may 
then ha\e occupied — they still appear to occupy — the 
immense legions of space. Numbeiless ordeis of bemgs, to 
us unknown, people the wn.de extent of the universe, and 
atfoid an endless vanety of objects to tbe mlmg care of the 
great Father of all At length, m the course and progress 
of his government, tlieie ai lived a period, when this eaith 
was to be called into existence When the signal moment, 
predestined from all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in 
his might, and with a word created the woi Id. What an 
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Illustrious moment was that, when from non-existence there 
sprang at once into being this mighty globe, on which so 
many millions of creatures now dwell! No prepaiatory 
measures were required. No long circuit of means was 
employed “ He spake, and it was done , he commanded, 
and it stood fast The earth was” at fiist “ without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 
The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss 5 and fixed bounds 
to the several divisions of nature. He said “ Let there be 
light, and there was light Then appeared the sea and the 
dry land. The mountains rose ; and the rivers flowed The 
sun and moon began their course in the skies. Herbs and 
plants clothed the ground The air, the earth, and the 
water were stoied with their respective inhabitants At 
last man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect, and received his Cieator’s 
benediction as Lord of this new woild. The Almighty 
beheld his woik when it was finished, and pronounced it 
good Superior beings saw with wonder this new accession 
to existence. “ The morning stais sang togethei ; and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


HI — ON OUR SAVIOUR’S PREACHING 

Both our Divine Master’s matter and his manner were 
infinitely beyond any thing the world ever heard before. 
He did not, like the heathen philosophers, enteitam his 
hearers with dry metaphysical discourses 011 the nature of 
the supreme good, and the several divisions and subdivisions 
of virtue j nor did he, like the Jewush labbis, content him- 
self with dealing out ceremonies and traditions, with dis- 
coursing on mint and cummin, and estimating the breadth 
of a phylactery But lie drew off their attention from these 
trivial and contemptible things to the greatest and the 
noblest objects — the existence of one supreme Almighty 
Being, the creator, preserver, and governor of the universe; 
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the first formation of man ; his fall from original innocence ; 
t’ e consequent corruption and depravity of bis nature , the 
remedy piovided for him by the goodness of our Maker, and 
the death of our Redeemer; the natuie of that div me 
religion which he himself came to rev eal to mankind , the 
purity of hcai t, and sanctity of life, which he required ; the 
communications of God’s Holy Spirit to assist our own 
feeble endeavours lieie, and a crown of immortal glorv to 
recompense us hereafter The morality he taught was the 
purest, the soundest, the sublimest, the most perfect, that 
had ever before entered into the imagination, or pioceeded 
from the lips, of man. And this lie dehv ered in a manner the 
most sti iking and impressive, in shoit, sententious, solemn, 
important, ponderous uiles and maxims, or m familial, 
natuial, affecting similitudes and paiables. He showed 
also a most consummate knowledge of the human heart, and 
diagged to light all its artifices, subtleties, and evasions lie 
discovered every thought, as it aiose in the mind He 
detected evei) irregular desiie, before it lipened into action 
He manife ted, at the same time, the most perfect impar- 
tiality He had no respect of persons. lie repioved Vice in 
every station wherever he found it, with the same fieedoin 
and boldness ; and he added to the whole the weight — the 
irresistible weight — of his own example lie, and he only, 
of all the sons of men, acted up in eveiy the minutest 
instance, to what he taught ; and Ins life exhibited a peifect 
poi ti ait of Ins leligion But what completed the whole vras, 
that he taught, as the Evangelist e ^.presses it, “ with autho- 
rity,” — with the authority of a divine teacher The ancient 
philosophers could do nothing more than give good advice 
to their followeis ; they had no means of enforcing that 
advice, hut our great Lawgiver’s precepts are all divine 
commands. He spoke in the name of God he called him- 
self the Son of God. He spoke in a tone of supeiionty and 
authority, which no one before had the courage or the right 
to assume, and, finally, he enforced everything he taught 
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by the most solemn and awful sanctions — by a promise of 
eternal felicity to those who obeyed him, and a denunciation 
of the most tremendous punishment to those who rejected 
him These were the circumstances which gave our blessed 
Lord the authority with which he spake. No wonder then 
that ‘‘the people were astonished at Ins doctnnes,” and that 
they all declared “ he spake as ne\ er man spake ” 


IV GOD THE AUTHOR OT NATURE 

There lives and woiks 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are His, 

That make so gay the solitary place 
Where no eyes see them And the fairer forms 
That cultivation 4 glories m are His 
He sets the bright piocession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the ) ear , 

He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury , m its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender geim, 
Uninjured, with inimitable art, 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the ne\t 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused. 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives 
Natrne is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God One spirit, Ilis 

Who woi e the plaited thorns with bleeding brows, 

Rules universal Nature 1 Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of his unrivalled pencil He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth 
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Happy who walks with Him 1 whom, what he finds, 
Of flavour, or of scent, in fruit or flower. 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God ! 


V. — THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL- 

Vital spark of heavenly flame 1 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame 1 
Trembling, hoping, lnig’ring, flying ; 

Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying l 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life I 

Hark! they whisper — angels say, 

“ Sister spirit, come away!” 

What is this absorbs me quite ; 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight , 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath 0 
Tell me, my soul, can this be — death ? 

The world lecedes ! it disappears ! 
Heaven opens to my eyes * — my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring ! 

Lend, lend your wings l I mount ! I fly 
0 Grave! wheie is thy victory’ 

O Death ! wheie is thy sting? 


VI — HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 

These are thy glorious woiks, Parent of good! 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable 1 who sitt’st above these heavens 
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To* us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest woiks , yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light/ 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle Ins throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 

On eaith, join all ye crfeatuies, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fan est of stars, last m the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that ciown’st the smiling mom 
With th} bught circlet, praise him m thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of pnme 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greatei ; sound Ins piaise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fallM 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient stfn, now 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their oib that flics, 

And ye five other wandering fiies, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 

Aii , and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform , and mix 
And nourish all things , let } oui ceaseless change 
Vary to our Great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s Great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Bismg or falling still advance his praise 

His praise, >e winds that fit om four quarters blow. 
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Breathe soft or loud ; and, wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wa\ e 
Fountains, and } e that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious mm murs, wai blmg tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ye birds. 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and m your notes his praise. 

Ye tha 4- in waters glide, and } e that walk 
The earth, and stately tiead, or lowly cieep; 
Witness if I be silent, motfrt or even, 

To bill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and tauglit his praise. 

Hail, Univ r eisal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good j and if the night 
Hath gathci’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dork. 


VII MISSIONARY HYMN. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
Fiom India’s coral strand, 
Where Afiie’s sunny fountains 
Boll down their golden sand , 
From many an ancient liver, 
From many a palmy plain. 
They call us to deliver 
Them land fiom enor’s chain. 

What though the spicy bieezes 
Blow soft on Cej Ion’s isle, 
Though cv’ry prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile ; 

In vain, with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strown. 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone 
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Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from on high ; 
Shall we, to man benighted, 

The lamp of light deny ? 
Salvation ! oh, salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll. 

Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole : 
Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slam, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign ! 


VIII. — HEAVEN. 

This world is all a fleeting show. 

For man’s illusion giveti : 

The smiles of joy, the tears of wo. 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 

There’s nothing true but heaven 1 

And false the light on glory’s plume, 

As fading hues of even ; 

And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gather’d for the tomb , 
There’s nothing bright but heaven ! 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day. 

From wave to wave we’re driven ; 

And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray. 

Serve but to light the troubled way j 
There’s nothing calm but heaven ! 
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IX — DESTRUCTION Or SENNACHERIB’S HOST AT JERUSALEM. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 

And Ins cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 

That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the mcjprow, lay withered and strown 
For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed m the face of the foe as he passed : 

And the eyes of the sleepers waved deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still l 
And there lay the steed, wntli his nostiil all wide. 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of lib gasping lay white on the turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 

The tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal , 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the swoid, 
Hath melted like snow m the glance of the Lord ! 


PATHETIC PIECES. 

I THE STORY OF i-E FEVRE. 

It was some time in the summer of that year in which Den- 
dermond was taken by the Allies ; when my uncle Toby was 
one evening getting his supper, with Trim sitting behind 
him at a small sideboard — I say sitting — for in consideration 
of the Corporal’s lame knee (which sometimes gave him 

2 A 
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exquisite pam) f when my uncle Toby dined or supped alone 
he would ne\er suffer the Coiporal to stand ; and the poor 
fellow’s veneration for his master was such, that, with a pro- 
per artillei y, my uncle Toby could ha\e taken Dendermond 
itself with less trouble than he was able to gam this point 
over him ; for many a time when my uncle Toby supposed 
the Coiporal’s leg was at rest, he would look back and detect 
him standing behind him with the most dutiful respect this 
bred more little squabbles botwivt them than all othei causes 
for five and twenty years together 

lie was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the 
landlord of a little inn m the village came into the parlour 
with an empty phial m his hand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack : ’Tis for a poor gentleman — I think of the aimy — said 
the landloid, who has been taken ill at my house four days ago, 
and has never held up his head since, or had a desire to taste 
any thing, till just now, that he has a fancy for a glass of 
sack and a thin toast, — I think, says he, taking his hand from 
his forehead, it would comfort me 

If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing, 
added the landloid, I would almost steal it for the poor 
gentleman, he is so ill I hope he will still mend, continued 
he ; we are all of us concerned for him 
Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby; and thou shalt diink the poor gentle- 
man’s health in a glass of sack thyself, and take a couple of 
bottles, with my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to a dozen moi e, if they will do him good 
Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the land- 
lord shut the door, he is a very compassionate fellow, Trim, 
yet I cannot help entertaming a high opinion of his guest 
too ; there must be something more than common in him 
that in so short a time should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host And of his whole family, added the Cor- 
poral ; for they are all concerned for him Step after him, said 
my uncle Toby — do, Trim — and ask if he knows his name. 
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I Lave quite forgot it, truly, said the landloid, coming 
back into the pm lour with the Corporal , but I can ask his 
son again lias he a son with him then? said my uncle 
ToLj. A boy, leplicd the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve jeaia of age; but the poor czeatme has tasted 
almost as little as lus father, he does nothing hut momn 
and lament for him night and day . he has not stirred from 
the bedside these two days 

My uncle Tob\ hud down Ins knife and fork and thrust 
his plate fiom befoie him, as the landloid gave him the 
account; and Turn, without being ordeied, took away, 
without saving one word, and in a few minutes after bi ought 
him Ins pipe and tobacco 

Trim 1 said my uncle Toby, I have a project in my head, 
as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up waim in my 
loquelatue, and paying a visit to this poor gentleman 
Tour lionoui’s roquelauie, replied the Corporal, has not once 
been had on since the night before your honour received 
your wound, when we mounted guaid m the trenches before 
the gate of St. Nicholas ; and besides, it is so cold and lamy 
a night, that what with the roquelauie, and what with the 
weather, it will be enough to gne 3 our honour jour death 
I fear so, 1 eplied my uncle Toby , but I am not at rest in 
mv mind. Turn, since the account the landloid has given 
me. I wish I had not known so much of tins air an, added 
my uncle Tobj, 01 that I had known moie of it How shall 
wre manage it ? Lea\ e it, an’t please j our honour to me, 
quoth the Coiporal, 111 take my hat and stick, and go to 
the house and reconnoitie, and act accordingly, and I will 
bring your hunoui a full account m an hour. Thou shalfe 
go, Tiim, said my uncle Toby; and here’s a shilling for 
thee to dunk with his seivant I shall get it all out of him, 
said the Corporal, shutting the door 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out 
of his thiid pipe that Corporal Trim 1 eturned from the inn, 
and gave him the following account . 

2 a2 
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I despaired at first, said tlie Corporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concerning 
the poor sick lieutenant Is he in the army, then ? said my 
uncle Toby. He is, said the Corporal And m what regi- 
ment ? said my uncle Toby I’ll tell your honour, replied 
the Corporal, every thing straightforward, as I learned it. 
Then, Tiim, I’ll fill another pipe, said my uncle Toby, and not 
interrupt thee ; so sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the window- 
seat, and begin thy story again The Corporal made his old 
bow, which geneially spoke as plain as a bow could speak 
it, “ Your honour is good ,” and having done that, he sat 
down, as he was ordered, and began the story to my uncle 
Toby over again in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the Corporal, of being able to 
bring back any intelligence to your honour, about the 
lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing every thing 
which was proper to be asked, — (That’s a right distinction, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby,) — I was answered, an’t please 
your honour, that be had no servant with him. that he had 
come to the inn with hired horses ; which, upon finding 
himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, the regiment), 
he had dismissed the morning after he came. If I get 
better, my dear, said he, as he gave his purse to his son to 
pay the man, we can hire horses from hence. But, alas * 
the poor gentleman will never get from hence, said the land- 
lady to me — for I heard the dead watch all night long ; and 
when he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly die with 
him — for he is broken-hearted alieady 

I was hearing this account, continued the Corporal, when 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thm toast the 
landlord spoke of ; — but I will do it for my father myself, 
said the youth. Pray, let me save you the trouble* young 
gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, and 
offering him my chair to sit down upon by the fire, whilst I 
did it. I believe, sir, said he, very modestly, I can please 
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him best myself. I am sure, said I, his honour will not like 
the toast the worse for being toasted by an old soldier. The 
youth took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into tears. 
Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby ; he has been bred up from 
an infant m the army, and the name of a soldier, Trim, 
sounded in his ears like the name of a friend ; I wish I had 
him here. 

I ne^er in the longest march, said the Corporal, had so 
great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cr} with him for 
company What could be the matter with me, an’ please 
your honour ? Nothing m the world, Tnm, said my uncle 
Toby, blowing his nose, but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the Corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shanch’s 
servant, and that your honour (though a sti anger) was 
extremely concerned for Ins father ; and that if there w r as 
any thing in your house or cellar, — (And thou mightst have 
added my purse too, said my uncle Toby), — he was heartily 
welcome to it He made a very low bow (which was meant 
to your honour), but no answer — for his heart was full — so 
he went up stairs with the toast I warrant >ou, my dear, 
said I, as I opened the kitchen door, your father will be well 
again Air Yonck’s curate was smoking a pipe by the 
kitchen fire, but said not a word, good or bad, to comfort 
the \outh I thought it wrong, added the Corporal. I 
think so too, said my unde Toby 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and toast, 
he felt himself a little revrved, and sent down mto the 
kitchen, to let me know, that m about ten minutes he should 
be glad if I would step up stans I believe, said the land- 
lord, he is going to say his prayeis — for there was a book 
laid upon the chair by his bedside, and as I shut the door, 
I saw his son take up a cushion. 

I thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Air Trim, never said your prajeis at all. I heard 
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the poor gentleman say his prayeis last night, said the land- 
lady, very devoutly, and with my own eais, or I could not 
have believed it Are you sure of it’ lephed the curate. 
A soldier, an’ please your reverence, said I, pra) s as often 
(of his own accord) as a parson ; and when he is fighting for 
his king, and for his own life, and for his honour too, he has 
the most reason to pray to God of any one m the whole woild 
’Twas well said of thee, Trim, said my uncle Toby But 
when a soldier, said I, an’ please your revei encc, has been 
Standing for twelve hours together, in the trenches, up to 
his knees in cold water, or engaged, said I, for months 
together in long and dangerous marches, harassed, per- 
haps, m his rere to-day, harassing others to-moirowj 
detached here; countermanded there, resting this night 
out upon his aims ; beat up in his shirt the next ; benumbed 
m his joints , perhaps without straw in Ins tent to kneel on; 
he must say his pra} ei s how and when he can I believe, 
said I — for I was piqued, quoth the Corporal, for the repu- 
tation of the army — I believe, an’ please your revezence, 
said T, that when a soldier gets time to pi ay, he prays as 
heartily as a parson, though not with all his fuss and bypo- 
ciisy. Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and 
who is not At the great and general review of us all, Cor- 
poral, at the day of judgment (and not till then), it will be 
seen who have done their duties in this woild, and who have 
not ; and we shall be advanced, Trim, accoidmgly I hope 
we shall, said Trim. It is in the Scripture, said my uncle 
Toby , and I will show it thee to-morrow. In the mean- 
time we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, said 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is so good and just a 
governor of the world, that if we have but done our duties 
in it, it will never be inquired into, whether we lia\e done 
them in a red coat or a black one. I hope not, said the 
Corporal. But go on, Trim, said my uncle Toby, with thy 
story. 
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When I went up, continued the Corporal, into the lieute- 
nant’s loom, which I did not do till the exphation of the 
ten minutes, he was tying in his bed, with his head raised 
upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a clean 
white cambric handkerchief beside it the joutli was just 
stooping down to take up the cushion, upon winch I supposed 
he had been kneeling. — the book was laid upon the bed — and 
as lie rose, in taking up the cushion with one hand, lie 
reached out liis other to take the book away at the same 
time Let it remain there, my deal, said the lieutenant 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had walked up close 
to his bedside If you aie Captain Slundys sei\aut, said 
he, }Ou must present my thanks to your master, with my 
little boy’s thanks alons with them, for lus courtesy to me — 
if he was of L evens’s, said the lieutenant — I told him jom 
honour was Then, said he, I served three campaigns with 
him m Handers, and remember him ; but ’tis most likely, as 
I had not the honour of any acquaintance with him, that be 
knows nothing of me You will tell him, however, that the 
person Ins good-nature has laid under obligations to him, is 
one Le Fevre, a lieutenant m Angus’s — but he knows me 
not, said he, a second time, musing, possibly he may know 
my story, added he , pi ay tell the captain, I was the ensign 
at Breda, whose wife was most unfortunately lulled with a 
musket-shot, as she lay m my arms m my tent I remember 
the stoiv, an’t please your honour, said I veiy well Ho 
you so 7 said he, wip ng his eyes with his handkerchief, then 
well may I In saving this, he drew a little rmg out of Lis 
bosom, which seemed lied with a black ribbon about Ins 
neck, and kissed it twice. Heie, Billy, said he. The boy 
flew across the room to the bedside, and tailing down upon his 
knee, took the ring m lus hand, and lapsed it too — then 
kissed his father, and sat down upon the bed and wept 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, wuth a deep sigh , I wish, 
Trim, I was asleep 

Youi honour, replied the Corporal, is too much concerned 
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Shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to your pipe? 
Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the story 
of the ensign and his wife ; and particularly w r ell that he as 
well as she, upon some account or other (I forget what), was 
universally pitied by the whole regiment ; but finish the 
story ’Tis finished already, said the Corporal, for I could 
stay no longer, so wished 3 ns honour a good night, young 
Le Fevre rose from off the bed, and saw me to the bottom 
of the staiis ; and as we went down together, told me, they 
had come from Ii eland, and were on their route to join the 
regiment in Flanders. But, alas! said the Corpoial, the 
lieutenant’s last day’s march is over Then what is to 
become of his poor boy’ cried my uncle Toby 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby to 
the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed ; and I will tell 
thee what, Trim, m the first place, when thou madest an 
offer of my sei vices to Le Fe\re — as sickness and tiavellmg 
are both expensive, and tliou knewest he was but a poor 
lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as himself out of his 
pay — that thou didst not make an offer to him of myptuse, 
because, had he stood m need, thou knowest, Trim, he had 
been as welcome to it as m\ self Your honour knows, said 
the Corporal, I had no orders True, quoth my uncle Tohj , 
thou didst veiy light, Trim, as a soldier, but certainly very 
wiong as a man 

Tn the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same 
excuse, continued my uncle Toby, when thou offeiedst him 
whatever was m my house, thou shouldst have offered him 
my house too a sick brother officer should have the best 
quarters, Trim ; and if we had him with us, we could tend 
and look to him Thou art an excellent nurse thyself. Turn , 
and what with thy care of him, and the old woman’s, and 
his boy’s, and mine together, we might recruit him again at 
once, and set him upon his legs 

In a fortnight 01 three weeks, added my uncle Toby, 
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smiling, be might march. He will never march, an’t please 
your honour, in this world, said the Corporal. He will 
march, said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side of the 
bed, with one shoe off An’t please your honour, said the 
Corporal, he will never march but to his grave lie shall 
march cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a 
shoe on, though without advancing an meh ; he shall inarch 
to his regiment He cannot stand it, said the Corpoial He 
shall be supported, said my uncle Toby. Hell diop at last, 
said the Corporal ; and what will become of his bo) ? He 
shall not drop, said my uncle Toby, firmly A-wcll-a-dav, 
do what we can for him, said Trim, maintaining his point, 

the poor soul will die. He shall not die, by ciicd 

my uncle Toby. 

The accusing spirit, which few up to Heaven’s chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it ra , and the recording 
angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, put his purse into his 
pocket, and having ordered the Corporal to go eaily in the 
morning for a physician, he went to bed and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bnght the morning after to every eve in 
the village but Le Fevre’s and his afflicted son’s , the hand 
of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly could 
the wheel at the cistern turn lound its circle, when my uncle 
Toby, who had got up an hour before liis wonted time, 
enteied the lieutenant’s room, and without preface or 
apology, sat himself down upon the chair by the bedside, 
and independently of all modes and customs, opened the 
curtain in the manner an old fnend and brother officer would 
have done it, and asked lum how he did , how he had rested 
in the night, what was his complaint, where was his pain; 
and what he could do to help him ; and without giving him 
time to answer any one of the inquiries, went on and told 
him of the little plan which he had been concerting with the 
Corporal the night before for him. 
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You shall go home directly, Le Fevre, said my uncle 
Toby, to my house , and we’ll send for a doctor to see what’s 
the matter, and we’ll have an apothecary, and the Corporal 
shall be your nrn se, and I’ll be your servant, Le Fevre. 

There was a frankness m my uncle Toby — not the effect 
of fannliai i ty, but the cause of it — which let you at once 
into his soul, and showed you the goodness of his nature ; to 
this, there was something m his looks, and voice, and man- 
ner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate 
to come and take shelter under him , so that before my 
uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was making 
to the father, had the son insensibly pressed up close to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was 
pulling it towaids him The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, 
which were waxing cold and slow within him, and were 
re ti eating to their last citadel, rallied back , the film forsook 
his eyes for a moment , he looked up wistfully in my uncle 
Toby’s face, then cast a look upon his boy FTatuie instantly 
ebbed again , the film returned to its place ; the pulse flut- 
tered — stopped — w ent on — throbbed — stopped again — 
moved — stopped , shall I go on ’ hTo. 

All that is necessary to be added is as follows . — 

That my uncle Tob) , with young Le Fevre in his hand, 
attended the poor lieutenant, as chief mourners, to his grave 

When my uncle Toby had tm ned every thing into money, 
and settled all accounts betwixt the agent of the regiment 
and Le Fevie, and betwixt Le Fevio and all mankind, there 
remained nothing more m my uncle Toby’s hands than an 
old 1 egimental coat and a sword ; so that my uncle Toby 
found little or no opposition from the woild m taking 
administration. The coat my uncle Toby gave the Corporal 
Wear it, Turn, said my uncle Toby, as long as it will hold 
together, for the sake of the poor lieutenant And this, 
said my uncle Toby, taking up the swoi d m his hand, and 
drawing it out of the scabbard as he spoke ; and this, 
Le Fevie, I’ll save for thee ; ’tis all the fortune, continued 
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my undo Tob>, hanging .t up upon a ciook and pointing to 
it , ’tis all the fortune, iry dear Le Feire, which God has 
left thee , but if he has gn en thee a heart to fight thy way 
with it into the world, and thou dost it like a man of honoui, 
*tis enough for us 

As soon as my uncle Toby had laid a foundation, he sent 
him to a public school, where, excepting Whitsuntide and 
Christmas, at which times the Corporal wa<? punctually de- 
spatched for him, he lemamed to the spnng of the year 
seventeen; when the stones of the Emperors sending his 
army into Ilungaiy against the Turks kindling a spaik of 
fire in his bosom, he left his Greek and Latin without leave, 
and throwing himself upon his knees before my uncle Toby, 
begged his fathei ’s sword and my uncle Toby’s leave along 
with it, to go and try his fortune under Eugene. Twice 
did my uncle Toby forget his wound, and cry out, Le Eevre ! 
1 will go with thee, and thou shalt fight beside me. And 
twice he laid his hand upon his side, and hung down his 
head m soi row and disconsolation 

My uncle Toby took down the sword from the crook where 
it had hung untouched ever since the lieutenant’s death, and 
delivered it to the corporal to brighten up; and having 
detained Le Fevre a single foitmght to equip him, and con- 
tract for his passage to Leghorn, he put the sword into his 
hand. If thou art brave, Le Fevre, said my uncle Toby, 
this will not fail thee ; but Fortune, said he, musing a little, 
Fortune may And if she does, added my uncle Tob}, 
embracing him, come back again to me, Le Fevre, and we 
will shape thee another course 

The gieatest injury could not have oppressed the heart of 
Le Fevre moie than my uncle Toby’s paternal kindness. 
He parted from my uncle Toby as the best of sons from the 
best of fathers ; both dropped teais , and as my uncle Toby 
gave him his last kiss, he slipped sixty guineas, tied up m 
an old purse of his father’s, in which was his mother’s ring, 
into his hand, and bid God bless him 
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II IlEYNO AND ALPIN. 

Bey no — The wind and ram are over Calm is the noon of 
day. The clouds are divided in heaven Over the gieen 
hill flies the inconstant sun Red, through the stony \ale, 
comes down the stieam of the hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, 
0 stream! but more sweet is the voice I hear It is the 
voice of Alpm, the son of song, mourning for the dead 
Bent is his head of age, and red his tearful eye Alpm 
thou son of song, why alone on the silent hill’ Why 
complainest thou as a blast in the wood, as a wave on the 
lonely shore ? 

Alpm — My tears, 0 Re} no ! are for the dead, my voice 
for the inhabitants of the grave. Tall thou art on the hill, 
fair among the sons of the plain. But thou shalt fall like 
Morar ; and the mourner shall sit on thy tomb The hills 
shall know thee no more. Thy bow shall he in the hall 
unstrung. Thou wert swift, O Morar ! as a roe on the hill, 
ten lble as a meteor of fire Thy wrath was as the storm — 
thy sword, m battle, as lightning in the field. Thy voice 
was like a stieam after ram, like thunder on distant hills 
Many fell by thy arm ; they weie consumed in the flames 
of thy wrath. But when thou didst return from war, how 
peaceful was thy brow ! Thy face was like the sun after 
rain, like the moon in the silence of night, calm as the 
breast of the lake, when the loud wind is hushed into repose 
Narrow is thy dwelling now ; daik the place of thine abode. 
With three steps I compass thy gra\e, 0 thou who wast so 
great befoie! Four stones, with their heads of moss, aie 
the only memovial of thee A tree, with scarce a leaf — long 
grass whistling in the wind — mark to the huntei ’s eye the 
grave of the mighty Morar. Morar, thou art low indeed » 
thou hast no mother to mourn thee ,* no maid with her tears 
of love ; dead is she that brought thee forth ; fallen is the 
daughter of Morglan ! Who, on his staff, is this ’ who this, 
whose head is white with age, whose eyes are galled with 
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tears, who quakes at every step ? It is tliy fatlier, O Morar I 
tlie father of no son hut thee. Weep, thou father of Morar ! 
weep ; but thy son heareth thee not. Deep is the sleep of 
the dead, low their pillow of dust No more shall he hear 
thy voice, no more awake at thy call. When shall it be 
morn in the grave, to bid the slumberer awake ? Farewell ! 
thou bravest of men l thou conqueror in the field ; hut the 
field shall see thee no mote; nor the gloomy wood be 
lightened with the splendoui of thy steel* Thou hast left 
no son ; but the song shall preserve thy name. 


m . — the beggar’s petition 

Pity the sorrows of, a pool old man, 

Whose tiembluig limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days aie dwindled to the shortest span, 

Oh, give relief 1 and Ileav’n will bless your store. 

These tattei’d clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen’d years, 
And many a farrow m my giief-wom cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect drew me from my load ; 

For Plenty theie a residence has found, 

And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the mfirm and poor! 

Here as I crav’d a morsel of then biead, 

A pamper’d menial drove me from the door, 

To seek a shelter m an humbler shed. 

Oh 1 take me to your hospitable dome ! 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coldl 
Short is m\ passage to the friendly tomb. 

For I ain poor and miserably old 
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Should I reveal tlie soui ces of my gi lef, 

If soft humanity e’er touch’d >our breast, 

Your hands would not withhold the kind lchef, 
And teais of pity would not be repress’d 

Ileav’n sends misfortunes, why should we i opine 9 
’Tis ITeav’n has bi ought me to the state you see , 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 

The child of soi row and of misery 
A little flu m was my paternal lot, 

Then, like the lai k, I sprightly hail’d the moi n ; 

But ah ’ oppression forc’d me fiom my cot, 

My caitle died, and blighted was my corn 

My daiightei, once the comfoit of my age, 

Lur’d by a Milam from her native home, 

Is cast abandon’d on the world’s wide stage, 

And doom’d in scanty poA erfcy to roam 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care * 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern deciee, 

Fell, ling’rmg fell, a victim to despair, 

And left the world to wietchedness and me 
Pity the soirows of a pool old man, 

Whose tiemblmg limbs have borne him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span. 

Oh ! give lelief 1 and Heav’n will bless your stoie. 


IV THE GRAVE OF ANNA. 

I wish I was where Anna lies, 

For I am sick of ling’rmg hero ; 
And ev’ry houi affection cries, 

Go and partake her humble bier. 

I wish I could 1 For when she died, 
I lost my all ; and life has proved 

Since that sad hour a dieary void 

A waste unlovely and unloved* 
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But who, when I am turned to clay, 

Shall duly to her grave repair, 

And pluck the lagged moss away, 

And weeds that have “ no business there 
And who with pious hands shall bung 
The flowers she eheiished, snowdiops cold, 
And violets that unheeded spring, 

To scatter o’ci her hallowed mould’ 

And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear, 

Shall feel his lieait with passion swell. 

And pour the bitter, bittei teai ; 

I did it ; and would fate allow, 

Should visit still, should still deplore— 
But health and strength have loft me now 
And I, alas 1 can weep no moie. 

Take then, sweet maid! this simple stiam, 
The last I offer at thy shnno, 

Tli) giave must then undecked i emain. 

And all thy memoi y fade with mine. 

And can thy soft persuasive look, 

Thy voice that might with music vie, 

Thy air that every gazer took. 

Thy matchless eloquence of eye ; 

Thy spirits frolicsome as good. 

Thy courage by no ills dismayed, 

Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 

Thy gay good-humour, can they fade 0 


y. HOPE BEYOND THE GRAVE 

Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
Tor morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum’d with fresh fragrance, and glitt’iing with dew* 
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Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

Oh, when shall day dawn on the night of the grave I 

*Twas thus by^the glare of false science betray’d, 

That leads, to bewilder , and dazzles, to blind ; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

Oh, pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fam would not wander fronf thee ! 
Lo, humbled m dust, I relinquish my pride . 

From doubt and from daikness thou only canst fiee 

And darkness and doubt are now dying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 

So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom l 
On the cold cheek of Death smiles and loses are blending, 
And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 


YI ON THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Ah l little think the gay licentious proud, 

"Whom pleasure, pow’r, and affluence surround ; 
They, who their thoughtless hours m giddy mirth. 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 

Ah ! httle think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, dea th, 

And all the sad vaiiety of pain: 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
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Of tlieir own limbs. How many drink tlie cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. Sore pierc’d by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded passion madness, guilt, remorse ; 
Whence, tumbling headlong from the height of hie, 
They furnish matter to* the ti agic Muse 
Ev’n in the vale, wlieie Wisdom loves to dwell. 
With Fnendship, Peace, and Contemplation join’d. 
How many lack’d with honest passions dioop 
In deep retir’d distress How many st.md 
Aiound the deathbed of their dearest li tends, 

And point the parting anguish. Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameVss ills. 

That one incessant struggle render life. 

One scene of toil, of sufFnng, and of fate, 

Vice m his high cai eer would stand appall’d, 

And heedless rambling Impulse learn to tinnk , 

The conscious heart of Chanty would waim, 

And her wide wish Benevolence ddate , 

The social tear would u«e, the social sigh, 

And into cleai pei feet ion, gradual bliss, 

Refining still, the social passions woik. 


VII — ELEGY ON THE DEATH OS' AN TJNrORTUNATE 

What beek’mng ghost along the moonlight shade 
Imites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 

*Tis she * but why that bleeding bosom goi’d 9 
Why dimly gleams the visional y sword 9 

But thou, fake guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ' 

See on those ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Those cheeks now fading at the blast of death : 

9 "R 
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Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if Eternal Justice rules the ball. 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent heai ses shall besiege your gates 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing %ay, 
(While the long fun’rals blacken all the way,) 

Lo! these were they, whose souls the Furies steel’d. 
And curs’d with hearts unknowing how to yield 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, * 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day 1 
So perish all, whose breasts ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others* good, or melt at otheis’ woe. 

What can atone (oh, ever-mj ur’d shade I) 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ’ 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear, 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier 
By foieign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 

By foieign hands thy decent limbs compos’d. 

By foieign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 

By .strangeis honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d ! 
What though no fi iends m sable weeds appear, 
Giieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show’ 

What though no weeping Loves thy ashes grace. 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face ’ 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb 9 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be dress’d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast 
There shall the morn her eai best teai s bestow. 
There the first roses of the year shall blow : 

While angels with their silver wings o’ei shade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relics made. 
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So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame* 

How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mule the tuneful tongue 
Ev’n he, whose soul now melts in mom nful lays. 

Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he pays , 

Then fiom Ins closing eyes thy foim shall part, 

And the last pang shall tear thee fi om his heart ; 
Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The Muse forgot, and thou belov’d no more ’ 


Yin — WOLSEY AND CROMWELL 

Wol Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness! 

This is the state of man • to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope , to-moirow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The tluid day comes a frost, a killing fiost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full ’surely 
His greatness is a iip’nmg, nips his shoot; 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton bo}s, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of gloiy ; 

But far beyond my depth . my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the meicy 
Of a rude stream, that must for e\ er hide me 
Yain pomp and glory of the woild, I hate ye 1 
I feel my lieai t new-opcn’d Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of piinces, and his rum, 
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More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again,— [Enter CromwellJ] 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Ct om — I have no power to speak, sir, 

Wol — What, amaz’d 

At my misfortunes 9 Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline 9 
Crom — How does } our Grace 9 
Wol — Why, well ; 

Never so tuily happy, my good Ciomwell. 

I know m\ self now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 

A still and quiet conscience. The King has cur’d me, 
I humbly thank his Grace, and, fiom these shoulders, 
The&e rum d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour 
Oh, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heav’n * 

Go get thee fiom me, Ciomwell, 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworth} now 
To be thy lord and master Seek the King. 

(That sun I pray may nev er set,) I’ve told him 
What, and how true thou ait ; he will advance thee; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble natrne) not to let 
Thy hopeful sen ice pensh too. Good Ciomwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now and piovide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom — 0 my Lord 1 

Must I then leave you 9 Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master 9 
Bear witness all that ha\e not hearts of non, 

W T ith what a sorrow Ciomwell leaves his lord. 

The King shall have my service, but my pray’rs 
For ever, and for e\er, shall be jours. 
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T Vol. — Cromwell, I did not tliink to shed a tear 
In all my miseries, but thou hast foiced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman — 

Let’s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I am foi gotten, ah I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say then I taught thee , 

Say Wolsey, that once lode the waves of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise m ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it 
Maik but my fall, and that which ruined me 
Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition , 

By that sin fell the angels , how can man then 
(Though tli’ image of his Maker) hope to win 1 a *t° 
Love thyself last ; cheiisk those heaiis that hate thee. 
Corruption wins not moie than honesty. 

Still m thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou arm’st at be thy country's. 

Thy God’s and Tiuth’s, then if thou fall’st, 0 Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! 

Lead me m, and take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny, ’tis the King’s. My robe, 

And my integrity to Heav’n, me all 
I daie now call my own. 0 Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mure enemies ! 


j\ ON THE DEATH OP HEN11Y KIBKE WHITE 

Unhappy White! while life was in its spiing, 
And thy young muse just wav’d her joy ous wing, 
The spoiler swept that soaring lyie away. 

Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 
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Ok 1 what a noble heart Was here undone, 

When Science self destroy’d her favourite son f 
Tes, she too much indulg’d thy fond pursuit, 

She sowed the seeds, but Death has reap’d the fiuit. 
’Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low 1 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling, clouds to soar again, 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dai t, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart : 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which imped'd the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 


X — UNHAPPY CLOSE OF LIFE. 

How shocking must thy summons be, 0 Death l 
To him that is at ease m his possessions ; 

Who counting on long years of pleasure here. 

Is quite un furnish’d for the world to come! 

In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Eaves round the walls of her clay tenement $ 
Jiuns to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 

But shrieks m vain 1 How wishfully she looks 
On all she’s leaving, now no longer heis! 

A little longer 5 yet a little longer; 

Oh, might she stay to wash away her stains ; 
And fit her for her passage I Mournful sight l 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev’ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd’rer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close through ev’ry lane of life ; 

Nor misses once the track \ but presses on, 

Till forc’d at last to the tremendous verge, 

At once she sinks to everlasting rum. 
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HUMOROUS, SATIRICAL, AND COMIC PIECES 

I ON FEMALE ORArORY. 

We are told “by some ancient authois, that Socrates %vas 
instructed m eloquence by a woman, whose name, if I am 
not mistaken, was Aspasia I ha\e indeed veiy often looked 
upon that ai t as the most proper for the female sex ; and I 
think the umveisities would do well to considei whether 
they should not fill the rhetoric chairs with slie-piofessors 
It has been said in the praise of some men that they could 
talk whole hours together upon any thing, but it must be 
owned, to tbe honour of the other se\, that there are many 
among them who can talk whole hours together upon nothing 
I have known a woman branch out into a long extempore 
dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat, and chide her 
servant for breaking a cluna cup, in all the figures of rhetouc 
Weie women admitted to plead m cornts of judicature, I 
am persuaded they would cairy the eloquence of the bar to 
greater heighls than it has yet amved at If any one doubts 
this, let him but be present at those debates which frequently 
arise, among the ladies of the British fishery 1 

The first kind, theiefoie of female oratois which I shall 
take notice of, aie those who aie employed m Stirling up 
the passions, a part of lhetoiic in which Sociates’s wife had 
perhaps made a greater proficiency than his above-mentioned 
teacher 

The second kind of female orators are those who deal in 
invectives, and who are commonly known by the name of 
the Censoiious The imagination and elocution of tins set 
of rhetoricians is wonderful With what a fluency of inven- 
tion, and copiousness of expression, will they enlarge upon 
every little slip m the behaviour of another 1 With how 
many different circumstances, and with what vanety of 

1 The writer means flic Irishwomen of Billingsgate. 
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phrases, will they tell er the same story i I have known 
an old lady make an unhappy marriage the subject of a 
month’s conversation She blamed the bride in one place, 
pitied her in another, laughed at her in a third, wondeied at 
her m a fourth, was angiv with her in a fifth; and, in short, 
wore out a pair of coach-hordes in expressing her concern 
for her At length, after having quite exhausted the sub- 
ject on this side, she made a visit to the new-married pair, 
praised the wife for the prudent choice she had made, told 
her the unreasonable reflections which some malicious people 
had cast upon her, and desired that they might be better 
acquainted The censure and approbation-of this kind of 
women are therefore only to be consideied as helps to 
discourse. 

A thud kind of female orators may he comprehended 
under the -word Gossips. Mrs Fiddle-Faddle is perfectly 
accomplished m this sort of eloquence ; she launches out into 
clesciiptions of chiistenings, runs divisions upon a head-dress, 
knows every dish of meat that is served up in her neigh- 
bourhood, and entertains her company a whole afternoon 
together with the wit of her little hoy, before he is able to 
speak. 

The Coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind of 
female orator To give herself the laiger field for discouise, 
she hates and loves in the same bieath, talks to hei lap-dog 
or parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of weather, and m ever) 
part of the room ; she has false quarrels and feigned obliga- 
tions to all the men of her acquaintance: sighs when she is. 
not sad, and laughs when she is not merry The Coquette is 
in particular a great mistress of that pai fc of oratory which 
is called action; and indeed seems to speak for no other 
purpose but as it gives her an opportunity of stirring a limb, 
or vaiying a feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with 
her fan. 

As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, storytellers, with 
other characters of that nature, which give bu th to loqn.tr ii\, 
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they aie as commonly found among the men as the women , 
for which reason I shall 2>ass them oxer m silence. 

I have often been puz/led to assign a cause why women 
should have this talent of a ready utterance in so much 
gi eater perfection than m«n I have sometimes fancied that 
they have not a letenlixe power, or the faculty of snppiesb- 
mg their thoughts as men have ; hut that they me neces- 
sitated to speak every thing they think ; and if so, it would 
perhaps furnish a very stiong argument to the Cartesians 
for the suppoitmg of their doctrine, that the soul afoajs 
thinks But as sexeial are of opinion, that the fair se\ aie 
not altogether strangers to the art of dissembling and con- 
cealing their thoughts, I have been forced to 1 elinquhh that 
opinion* and have theiefore endeavoured to seek after some 
bettei leason. In order to do it, a friend of mine, who is an 
excellent anatomist, has promised me, by the first oppoi- 
tunity, to dissect a woman’s tongue, and to examine w hether 
there may not be in it certain juices which lender it so won- 
derfully voluble or flippant, or whether the fibres mav not 
be made up of a finer or more pliant thiead, 01 whethei 
thcic jae not in it some paiticular muscles which dart it up 
and down by such sudden glances and vibrations, or 
whether, in the last place, there may not be some ceitam 
undiscovered channels running from the head and the heait 
to this little instrument of loquacity, and conveying into it 
a peipetual afSuency of animal spirits Nor must I omit 
the reason which Iludibras has given, why those who can 
talk on tnfles speak with the gieatest fluency ; namely, that 
the tongue is like a race-hoi se, which runs the faster the le&s 
weight it carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may be looked upon as the 
most probable, I think the Irishman^ thought was very 
natural, who after some hours’ conversation with a female 
orator, told her, that he believed her tongue x as very glad 
when she xvas asleep, for that it had not a mv lent’s rest all 
the while she was awake. 
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That excellent old ballad of the Wife of Bath has the 
following remarkable lines — 

I think, quoth Thomas, women’s tongues 
Of aspen leaves axe made 

And Ovid, though in the description of a very barbaious 
circumstance, tells us, that when the tongue of a beautiful 
female was cut out, and thrown upon the ground, it could 
not foibeai muttering even m that posture. 

If a tongue could be talking without a mouth, what could 
it have done when it had all its* organs of speech, and accom- 
plices of sound about it ’ I might here mention the story 
of the pippin-woman, had I not some reason to look upon it 
as fabulous. 

I must confess I am so wondei fully charmed with the 
music of this little instrument, that I would by no means 
discourage it All that I aim at by this dissertation is, to 
cure it of several disagieeable notes, and m pmticular of 
those little j airings and dissonances which arise from anger, 
censoriousness, gossiping, and coquetry In short, I would 
always have it tuned by good-natuie, tiuth, discretion, and 
sincerity. 


IX — AWKWARDNESS IN COMPANY. 

When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, he 
attempts to bow; and his sword, if he wears one, gets 
between his legs and nearly thiows him down Confused 
and ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the room, 
and seats himself in the very place where he should not. 
He there begins playing with his hat, which he presently 
drops ; and, recovei mg his hat, he lets fall his cane ; and, 
in picking up his cane, down goes his hat again Thus ’tis 
a considerable time before he is adjusted. 

When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he spreads his 
handkerchief upon his knees, scalds his mouth, drops either 
k the cup or saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in his lap. At 
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dinner, lie seats himself upon the edge of the chair, at 
great a distance fiom the table, that he fiequently drops his 
meat between his plate and his mouth ; he holds his knife, 
fork, and spoon, differently from other people , eats with his 
knife, to the manifest danger of his mouth , and picks his 
teeth with his fork. 

If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint ♦ but, in labour- 
ing to cut through the bone, splashes the sauce o^ er every- 
body’s clothes He geneially daubs himself all orei , his 
elbows are in the next person’s plate , and he is up to the 
knuckles in soup and grease If he drinks, ’tis with his 
mouth full, interrupting the whole company with, “To jour 
good health, sir,” and “My service to you ” perhaps coughs 
in his glass, and bcspi inkles the whole table 

He addi esses the company by inipioper titles, as, sir for 
my lord j mistakes one name for another ; and tells you of 
Mi 'Vrhat-d’ye-call-liim, or You-know-who, Mrs. Tlnngum, 
What’s-hei -name, or Ilow-d’ye-eall-her He begins a story , 
but not being able to finish it, breaks off m the middle, 
with — “ I’ve foi got the rest ” 


III RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 

For the fable Take out of any old poem, history-book, 
romance, or legend, (for instance, “ GeofTry of Monmouth.” 
or “Don Beliams of Greece,”) those parts of the stoiy which 
afford most scope for long descriptions Put these pieces 
together, and throw all the adventures into one tale Then 
take a hero , v hom you may choose for the sound of his 
name, and put him into the midst of these adventures There 
let him work for fuelve boohs ; at the end of which you may 
take him out ready to conquer, or to marry : it being neces- 
sarv, that the conclusion of an epic poem he fortunate 
For the machines . Take of deities , male and female , as 
many as you can use Separate them into two equal parts , 
and keep Jupiter m the middle Let Juno put him in a 
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ferment , and Terms mollify him. Remember on all occasions 
to make use of volatile Mercury. If 3 ou have need of devils, 
diaw them from Miltons and extiact ) r our s pit its fiom 
Tasso When you cannot extricate your hei 0 b) any human 
means, or yourself by your uits, seek relief fiom the shes, 
and the gods will help you out of the scrape immediately 
This is according to the direct prescription of Horace, in his 
“ Ai t of Poeti} r ” 

Nec deus mtersit, nisi dignus vmdice nodus 
Incident 

That is to say, a poet has no occasion to be at a loss, when 
the gods aie always ready at a call 

For the descriptions, as a tempest , for instance Take 
Eurus, Zepliyrus, Auster, and Boieas, and cast them together 
in one veise Add to these, of lain, lightning, and thunder 
(the loudest 3 ou can get) quantum sufficit Mix your 
clouds and billows, till tliey/oam , and thicken your descnp- 
tion here and there with a quicksand Biew \rnur tempest 
well m your head , before 3'ou set it a blowmg 

For a battle . Pick half a dozen laige handfuls of images 
of yonr lions, bears, and other quarrelsome animals, from 
Homer’s “ Iliad,” with a spice or two from Tirgil If there 
remain an overplus , la3 r them by for a skirmish m an odd 
episode, or so Season it \\ ell with similes , and it will make 
an excellent battle . 

For a burning toun , if yo a choose to have one, old Tioy 
is 1 ead}' burned to 3 r our hands. 


IV — ON PEDANTRY 

Pedantry, in the common sense of the word, means an absurd 
ostentation of learning, and stiffness of phraseology, proceed- 
ing from a misguided knowledge of books, and a total 
ignoi ance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might extend its signi- 
fication a good deal farther ; and, in general, apply it to 
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tliat failing, which disposes a person to obtrude upon others 
subjects of com caution 1 elating to Ins 01m business, studies, 
01 amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should find pedants in 
every chaiacter and condition of life Instead of a blade 
coat and plain shirt, we should often see pedantry appear 
111 an embroidered suit and Brussels lace ; instead of being 
bedaubed with snuff, we should find it bieathing pei fumes ; 
and, in place of a book- worm, crawling through the gloomy 
cloisters of an mmeisitj, we should mark it in the itate of a 
gilded butterfly, buzzing through the gay legion of the 
diawing-i 00m 

Kobeit Daisy, Esq , is a pedant of this last kind "When 
he tells you that his luffles co&t twenty guineas a pair , that 
his buttons were the lust of the kind, made In ore of the 
most eminent artists m Bnmingham, that hio buckles were 
piocuied by means of a friend at Pans, ui d are the exact 
pattern of those worn by the Comte d’ Artois, that the loop 
of his hat was of Ins own contrivance, and has set the fashion 
to half a dozen of the finest fellows 111 town , when he des- 
cants on all these particulars, with that smile of self-com- 
placency which sits for ever on his cheek, lie is as much a 
pedant as his quondam tatoi, who recites veises fiom Pinda* 
tells stories out of Herodotus, and talks for an houi on the 
energy of the Greek pai tides 

But Mr. Daisy is stiuck dumb by the appioach of his 
brother, Sir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a pitch higher, 
and pours out all the intelligence oi France and Italy, whence 
the young baionet is just letumed, after a tour of fifteen 
months over all the kingdoms of the continent. Talk of 
music, he cuts you shoi t with the history of the first singer 
at Naples ; of painting, he inns you down wfith a desciiption 
of the gallery at Floience, of architeetuie, he overwhelms 
you with the dimensions of St Peter’s or the great church 
at Antweip, 01, if you leave the province of art altoaetln 1, 
and mtioduec the name of a rnei or lull, he instant 1 ) deluges 
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you with the Rhine, or makes you dizzy with the height of 
JEtna or Mont Blanc. 

Miss will have no difficulty of owning her great aunt to 
be a pedant, when she talks all the time of dinner on the 
composition of the puddmg, or the seasoning of the mince- 
pies ; or enters into a disquisition on the figure of the 
damask tablecloth, with a word or two on the tluiffc of 
making one’s own linen but the young lady will be sur- 
prised when I infoim her, that her own history of last 
Thuisday’s assembly, with the episode of Lady Di’s feather, 
and the digression to the qualities of Mi Frizzle, the hair- 
dresser, was also a piece of downright pedantry. 

Mrs Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when she 
recounts the numberless witticisms of her daughter Emmy, 
describes the droll figure her little Bill made j csterday at 
trying on his first pair of breeches, and informs us that 
Bobby lias got seven teeth, and is just cutting an eighth, 
though he will be but nine months old next Wednesday, at 
six o’clock in the evening. Nor is her pedantiy less dis- 
gusting, when she proceeds to enumeiate the vntues and 
good qualities of her husband, though this last species is so 
uncommon, that it may, perhaps, be admitted into conversa- 
tion for the sake of novelty. 

There is pedantiy m every disquisition, however masteily 
it may be, that stops the general conversation of the com- 
pany When Silius delivers that sort of leetuie he is apt 
to get into, though it is supported by the most extensive 
information and the clearest discernment, it is still pedantry, 
and, while I admn e the talents of Silius, I cannot help being 
uneasy at his exhibition of them In the course of this dis- 
sertation, the faither a man proceeds, the more be seems 
to acquire strength and inclination for the progress Last 
night, after supper, Sihus began upon Protestantism, pro- 
ceeded to the Irish rebellion, went through the Revolution, 
drew the cliaiacter of King William, repeated anecdotes of 
Bchomberg, and ended at a quarter past twelve, by delineate 
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ing the course of tlie Boyne, in half a bumper of port, upon 
my best table; which mer, happening to overflow its 
banks, did infinite damage to my cou&in Sophy’s white satin 
petticoat 

In slioit, every thing, in this sense of the word, is pedantry 
which tends to destroy that equalitj of com ersation which 
is nccessaiy to the peifect ease and good-humour of the 
company Even one would be struck with the impoliteness 
of that pei son’s behaviour, who should help himself to a 
whole plate of peas or strawbeuics which s me fnend had 
sent him for a rai ity in the beginning of tlie season. Now, 
conveisation is one of those good things of which our gnebts 
or companions a 1 e equally entitled to a share, as ot any 
other constituent part of the enteitamment , and it is as 
essential a want of politeness to engross the one as to mono- 
polize the other 

Besides, it unfortunately happens, that wo ai e x cry inade- 
quate judges of the value of our own discouise, 01 the rate 
at winch the distortions of our company will incline them 
to hold it The reflections we make, and the stones w r e tell, 
are to be judged of by others, w T ho may hold a very diflerent 
opinion of their acuteness or their humour It will be pru- 
dent therefore to considei, that the dish we bring to this 
enteitamment, however pleasing to our own taste, may prove 
but model ately palatable to those we mean to treat with it, 
and that to every man, as well as ourselves (except a few 
very humble ones), his own conversation is the plate of peas 
or sti aitbemes 


V — ON HUMAN GRANDEUR. 

An alehouse-keeper, near Islington, who had long lived at 
xne sign of the French King, upon the commencement of the 
last war, pulled down lus old sign, and put up that of the 
Queen of Hungary Under the influence of her led face 
and golden sceptre he continued to sell ale, till she was no 
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longer the favomite of his customers; he changed her 
theiefoie, some tune ago, foi the Kmi> of Prussia, who may 
probabl} he changed, in turn, for the next great man that 
shall be set up for vulgar admit ution. 

In this mannei the great are dealt out, one after the other, 
to the gazing eiowd. When we have sufficiently wondered 
at one of them, he is taken in, and another exhibited in his 
room, who seldom holds lus station long ; for the mob are 
ever pleased with variety. 

I must own, I have such an indifferent opinion of the vul- 
gar, that 1 am ever led to suspect that merit which raises 
then shout ; at least I am certain to find those great, and 
sometimes good men, who find satisfaction m such acclama- 
tions, made woise by it , and history has too frequently 
taught me, that the head which has grown this day giddv 
with the roar of the million, has, the very next, been fixed 
upon a pole. 

Tbeie is scarce a village in Europe, and not one univer- 
sity, that is not furnished with its little gieat men. The 
head of a petty coiporation, who opposes the designs of a 
prince, who would tyrannically force his subjects to save 
their best clothes foi Sundays ; the puny pedant, who finds 
one undiscovered quality in the polypus, or descubes an 
unheeded process m the skeleton of a mole, and whose mind, 
like lus microscope, peicenes natuie only in detail,* the 
rhviner, wJio makes smooth verses, and paints to our imagi- 
nation when he should only speak to oui hearts; all equally 
fancy themselves walking foiwaidto immortality, and desire 
the eiowd behind them to look on The crowd takes them 
at their woid Patriot, plnlosopher, and poet aie shouted 
m their train “ Wheie was there ever so much merit seen ? 
no tunes so important as our own ! Ages yet unborn shall 
gaze with wonder and applause !” To such music the 
important pigmy moves for wax d, bustling and swelling, and 
aptly compared to a puddle in a stoim 

I have lived to see great patriots, who once had crowds 
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hallooing after them wherever they went, who were be- 
praised by the newspapers— those echoes of the voice of the 
vulgar, — and yet they have long sunk into merited obscurity, 
with scarce even an epitaph left to flatter A few years 
ago the hen mg-fishery employed all Grub-street 5 it was 
the topic in every coffee-house, and the burden of every 
ballad. We weie to drag up oceans of gold from the botlom 
of the sea ; we were to supply all Europe w itli herrings upon 
out own terms At present we hear no more of all this. 
We have Ashed up veiy ’little gold that I can learn ; nor do 
we furnish the woild with herrings as was expected. Let us 
wait but a few years longer, and we shall find all our expec- 
tations — a herring-fisher v. 


vr — LADY LILLY CJU AIT’S RETINUE 

In the first place, her ladj&hip has a pampered coachman, 
with a red face, and checks that hang down like dew-laps. 
He evidently domineers er her a little, with respect to the 
fat horses ; and only chives out when he thinks proper, and 
when he thinks it will be “ good for the cattle ” 

She has a favourite page to attend upon her person — a 
handsome hoy of about twelve years of age, but a mis- 
chievous vailet, very much spoiled, and m a fair way to be 
a good-for-nothing. 

He is dressed m green, with a profusion of gold cold and 
gilt buttons about his clothes She always has one or two 
attendants of the kind, who are replaced by otlici s as soon 
as they giow to fourteen years of age. She has brought 
two dogs with her also, out of a number of pets which she 
maintains at home One is a fat spaniel, called Zephyr — 
though heaven defend me from such a zephyr ! He is fed out 
of shape and comfort, bib eyes aie nearly stiained out of his 
head ; he wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk without 
great difficulty. The other is a little, old, gray-muzzled 
curmudgeon, with an unhappy eye, that kindles like a coal, 

2 c 
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• you only look at him ; his nose turns up , his mouth » 
rawn into wrinkles, so as to show hi& teeth , m short, he 
as altogether the look of a dog far gone in liusantki opy, 
nd totally sick of the world When he tv alks, he has his 
ul cuiled up so tight, that it seems to lift his feet fiom the 
round, and he seldom makes use of more than (hieelegs 
t a time, keeping the other diawn up a& a reseive This 
ist wi etch is called Beauty 1 

These dogs are full of elegant ailments unknown to vulgar 
ogs ; and are petted and nui sed by Lady Lilly ei aft with 
le tenderest kindness They are pampeied and fed with 
elicaties by their fellow nunion, the page; but their 
;omachs are often weak and out of order, so that they 
innot eat , though I have now and then seen the page give 
lem a mischievous pinch, or thwack over the head, when 
is mistress was not by They have cushions for their 
s. press use, on winch they lie befoio the fire, and yet are 
ot to shiver and moan, if there is the least di aught of air 
Tien any one enters the room, they make a moSt tyran- 
Lcal barking that is absolutely deafening They aie inso- 
nt to all the other dogs of the establishment Theie is a 
Dble stag-hound, a gieat favouute of the squnc’s, who is a 
crvileged visitor to the pailour; but the moment he makes 
s appear mce, these intruders fly at him with furious rage ; 
id I have admired the sovereign indifTei ence and contempt 
itli which he seems to look down upon his puny assailants. 
Tien her ladyship drives out, these dogs aie generally car- 
ad with hei to take J^e air ; when they look out of each 
mdow of the carriage, and baik at all vulgar pedestnan 
>gs. These dogs are a continual somce of misery to the 
msehold ; as they are always in the way, they every now 
id then get their toes trod on, and then thei e is a yelping 
l their part, and a lamentation on the part of their mis- 
ess, that fills the room with clamour and confusion. 

Lastly, there is her ladyship’s waitmg-woman, Mrs. 
annah, a prim, pragmatical old maiden, whose every word 
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and look smacks of veijuice. She is the very opposite to 
her mistiess, foi the one hates, and the othei love 4 ?, all man- 
kind How they first came together I cannot imagine , hut 
they have lived together for many )ears , and the Abigail's 
temper being tait and encroaching, and hei ladyship’s easy 
and yielding the foimer has got the complete upper hand, 
and tyrannizes over the good lad\ in seci et Lady Lilly cm ft 
now and then complains of it, in great confidence, to her 
fuends, hut hushes up the subject immediately, if Mrs 
Hannah makes her appeal ante Indeed, she lias been so 
accustomed to be attended by her, that she thinks she could 
not do without her j and the one great stud) of hci hfe is, to 
keep Mis Hannah m good humour b) little presents and 
kindnesses 

Master Simon has a most devout abhoirenee, mingled with 
awe, foi this ancient spinster. lie told me the other da), in 
a whispei, that she was a cursed bumstone— in fact, he added 
another epithet, which I would not repeat for the world, 1 
have lemaiked, however, that he is always cxtiemely civil to 
her when they meet. 


VII. — CONTEST BETWEEN THE EYES AND THE NOSE. 

Between ISTose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 

The spectacles set them unhappily wiong; 

The point m dispute was, as all the woild knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to belong 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and ai gued the came 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig- full of learning, 

While chief baton Ear sat to balance the laws, 

So famed for his talent m nicely discerning 

“ In behalf of the Rose, it will quicklv appear, 

And your Lord&hip,” he said, “will undoubtedly find, 

That the ISTose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession tune out of mind.” 

2 o 2 
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Then, holding the spectacles up to the Court — 

“ Your Lordship observes they are made with a straddle. 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; m short. 

Design’d to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

“ Again, would your Lordship a moment suppose — 

’Tis a case that has happen’d, and may be again — 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 

Pray, who would, or who could wear spectacles then? 

“ On the whole, it appears, and my argument shows, 

With a reasoning the Court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 

And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.” 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how. 

Ho pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes * 

But what were his arguments few people know. 

For the Court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his Lordsh*Ip decreed, with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear without one if 01 but, 

That whenever the Nose put his Spectacles on — 

By day-light or candle-light — Eves should be shut. 


m — THE NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY. 

A man in many a country town we know 
Professing openly with Death to wrestle ; 
Entering the field against, the grimly foe, 
Arm’d with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are ; 

But meet just like prize-fighters in a fair. 
Who first shake hands before they box, 

Then give each other plaguy knocks. 

With all the love and kindness of a brother : 
So (many a suffering patient saith) 
Though the apothecary fights with Death, 
Still they’re sworn friends to one another. 
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A member of tins iEsculapian line, 

Lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
No man could better gild a pill $ 

Or make a bill ; 

Or mix a di aught, or bleed, 01 blister ; 

Or diaw a tooth out of jour head » 

Or ckatterscandal by your bed ; 

Or spread a plaster 

IIis fame full six miles round the country ran, 

In short, in reputation he was solus ' 

All the old women call’d him “ a fine man 
His name was Bolus 
Benjamin Bolus, though in trade , 

(Winch oftentimes will genius fetter) 

Bead works of fincy, it is said, 

And cultivated the Belles-lettres . 

And why should this be thought so odd? 

Can’t men have taste that cui e a phthisic ? 

Of poeti y though patron god, 

Apollo pationizes physic 
Bolus loved vrtse; and took so much delight in’t. 
That his prescnptions he resolved to -write in’t 
No opportunity he e’er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his labels, 

In dapper couplets — like Gay's Fables , 

Or rather like the lines in Huthbras. 

Apothecary’s verse 1 — and where’s the treason ? 

*Tis simple honest dealing ; — not a cinne ; 

When patients swallow physic without reason, 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme 
He had a patient lying at death’s door, 

Some three miles from the town — it might he four; 

To whom one evening Bolus sent an article — 

In pharmacy, that’s call’d cathartieal . 
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And on the label of the stuff 
lie wrote this veise, 

Which one should think was clear enough 
And teise • 

“ When taken , 

To be well shaken 

Kext morning eaily, Bolus rose; 

And to the patient’s house he goes 
Upon his pad, 

Who a vile trick of stumbling had: 

It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 

But that’s of couise 

For what’s expected from a horse. 

With an apothecary on his back? 

Bolus arrived, and gave a doubtful tap, 

Between a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of this kind 

Ai e given by gentlemen who teach to dance ; 

By fiddlers, and by opera-singeis. 

One loud, and then a little one behind, 

As if the knocker fell by chance 
Out of them fingers. 

The servant let him m with dismal face, 

Long as a courtier’s out of place — 

Poi tending some disaster 
John’s countenance as rueful look’d and gran. 

As if the apothecary had physie’d him, 

And not his master. 

“ Well, how’s the patient’” Bolus said. 

John shook his head. 

“ Indeed 0 — hum ! — ha ! — that’s very odd, 

He took the draught ?”. — John gave a nod. 

“Well — how? — What then’— Speak out, you dunce 
“ Why then,” says J ohn,“ we shook him once.” 
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** Sliook 'him ! — liow’” Bolus stammer'd out 
“ We jolted him about ” 

“ Zounds’ shake a patient, man— a shake wont do " 
“ JSTo, sir, and so we gave him two ” 

“ Two shakes ! — odds cui se f 
’T would make the patient worse * 

“ It did so, sir — and so a third we ti icd.” 

“Well, and what then?” — “ Then, sn, my mastei died!” 


IX — LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN 

Who has e’er been in London, that overgiown place. 

Has seen “ Lodgings to Let” stare him full m the face 
Some aie good, and let dearly ; while some, ’tis well known, 
Are so dear, and so bad, tliey are best let alone. 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely, 

Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only ; 

But Will was so fat, he appear’d like a tun, 

Oi hk e two single gentlemen idl'd into one 

He enter’d his rooms, and to bed he retieatcd ; 

But all the night long he felt fever’d and heated , 

And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep. 

He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep 

FText night ’twas the same 1 and the next’ and the rext * 
He pei spired like an ox ; he was nei vous and vex d 
Week pass’d after week, till by weekly succession, 

His weakly condition was past all expression 

In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt him , 
For his skin, “ like a lady’s loose gown,” hung about him ’ 

So he sent for a doctor, and cried, hke a ninny, 

“ I have lost many pounds— make me well— there’s a guinea ” 

The doctor look’d wise “ A slow fever ” he said ; 
Prescribed sudorifics — and going to bed 
“ Sudorifics m bed,” exclaim’d Will, “ are humbugs' 

I’ve enough of them theie, without paying for diugsl” 
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Will lack’d out the doctor ; but, when ill indeed. 

E’en dismissing the doctor don’t alnays succeed ; 

So, calling his host, he said — “ Sir, do you know. 

I’m the fat Single Gentleman, six months ago 0 

“ Look ye, landlord, I think,” argued Will with a grm, 
“That with honest intentions you fiist took me m 
But from the first night — and to say it I’m bold — 

I’ve been so very hot, that I’m suie I’ve caught cold !” 

Quoth the landlord, — “ Till now, I ne’er had a dispute ; 

I’ve let lodgings ten years, — I’m a baker to boot ; 

In ailing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven , 

And your bed is immediately — ovei my oven ” 

“The oven » !!”saysWill — Says the host, “Why tliis passion? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion * 

Wh\ so crusty, good sir 0 ” — “Zounds * ” cued Will in a taking, 
“ Who would not be a usty , with half a year’s halting ?” 

Will paid for his rooms — cried the host, with a sneer, 

“ Well, I see you have been going away half a yeai 
“ Friend, we can’t well agree ; yet no quairel,” Will said ; 

“ But I’d rather not perish , while you make your bread." 


x ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY IN DErZONl’S EXHIBITION. 

And thou bast walk’d about (how strange a story !) 

In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago. 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthiow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy. 

Thou hast a tongue-come let us hear its tune ; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy l 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 
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Not like thin ghosts or disembodied dentures 
Rut with thy bones and flesh, and hmbs and features. 

Tell us — for doubtless thou canst lecolleet — 

To •whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame 9 
"Was Cheops or Ccphrcnes aiehiteet 
Of either pjiamid that hears his name 9 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer 9 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer 9 

Perchance that \eiy hand, now pinion’d flat 
Has hob-a-nobb’d with Pharaoh glass to glass ; 

Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Ilomer’s hat, 

Or dolfd thine own to let Queen I)ido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A toieh at the gieat Temple’s dedication. 

I need not a&k thee if that hand, when armd, 
lias any Homan soldier maul’d and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead and buiied and embalm’d, 

Ere llomulus and Remus had been suckled . — 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run 

Since fust thy foim was in this box evtended, 

We have, abo\e ground, seen some stiange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen — we have lost old nations, 

And countless kings have mto dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesli has crumbled 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head. 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March’d armies o’er thy tomb with thundeiing t* ead, 
O’ertbrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder 9 
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If the tomb’s secrets may not be confess’d, 

The nature of thy private life unfold — 

A heait has tlirobb’d beneath that leathern bieast, 

And teais adown that dusty cheek have roll’d — 
Have children climb’d those knees and kiss’d that face 0 
What was thy name and station, age and iace° 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead * 

Imperishable type of evanescence f 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence, 

Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thiill thee with its warning 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever 9 
Oh ! let us keep the soul embalm’d and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume. 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


XI — TUB WELL OB ST KEYNE. 

A well there is m the west eountiy, 

And a clearer one never was seen , 

Theie is not a wife m the west country. 

But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 

i 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 

And behind does an ash-tree grow ; 

And a willow from the bank above, 

Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the well of St Keyne, 
Joyfully he drew nigh ; 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 
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He drank of tlie water so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he ; 

And he sat down upon the bank, 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man fi orn the neighbouring town, 

At the well to fill his pail , 

On the well-side he rested it, 

And he bade the sti anger hail, 

“iSTow, ait thou a bachelor, stranger quoth he ; 

“ For an if thou hast a wife. 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day, 
That e\er thou didst m thy life. 

“ Oi has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

E\ er here m Cornwall been ? 

For an if she have. I’ll venture my life. 

She has drank of the Well of St. Ke)ne ” 

“I have left a good woman who never was heie,” 
The sti anger lie made reply ; 

“ But that my draught should be better for that, 

I pray you answer me why.” 

“ St Keyne,” quoth the Coimshman, ** many a time 
Drank of this crj stal well , 

And before the angel summon’d her, 

She laid on the water a spell 

“ If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drmk before bis wife, 

A happy man hencefoith is he, 

Foi he shall be master for life. 

u But if the wife should drink of it first, 

God help the husband then 
The stranger stoop’d to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 
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“ You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes,” 

He to the Cormshman said ; 

But the Cormshman smiled as the strangei sj>ake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

“ I hasten’d as soon as the weddmg was done, 

And left my wife in the porch ; 

But i* faith she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church.” 


XII THE MARCH OE INTELLECT. 

Oh ! learning’s a very fine thing, 

As also is wisdom and knowledge. 

For a man is as great as a king, 

If he has but the airs of a college. 

And now-a-days all must admit, 

In learning we’re wondrously favour’d. 
For you scarce o’er your window can spit, 
But some learned man is beslaver’d ! 

We’ll all of us shortly be doom’d 
To part with our plain understanding, 
For intellect now has assumed 
An attitude truly commanding ! 

All ranks are so dreadfully wise, 

Common sense is set quite at defiance, 
And the child foi its porridge that cues. 
Must cry m the language of science 

The Weaver it surely becomes, 

To talk of his web’s involution, 

For doubtless the hero of thrums 
Is a member of some institution ; 

He speaks of supply and demand, 

With the airs of a great legislator, 

And almost can tell you off-hand, 

That the smaller is less than the greater ! 
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The Blacksmith ’midst cmdeis and smoke 
Whose visage is one of the dimmest, 

Ilis fui nace pi ofoundly will poke, 

With the am of a practical chemist, 

Poor Vulcan has recently got 
A lingo that’s almost historic, 

And can tell you that iron is hot. 

Because it is fill’d with caloiic ! 

The Mason, in hook-learned tone, 

Describes m the veiy best grammar 
The resistance that dwells m the stone. 

And the power that resides in the hammer 5 
Dor the son of the trowel and hod 
Looks as big as the frog m the fable, 

While he talks m a jargon as odd 

As his hrethien, the builders of Babel t 

The Cobbler who sits at your gate 
blow pensively points his hog’s biistle. 
Though the very same cobbler of late 
O’er his woik used to sing and to whistle, 
But cobblmg’s a paltry pursuit 
For a man of polite education — 

His works may be trod under foot, 

Yet he’s one of the lords of creation ! 

Oh ! learning’s a very fine thing ! 

It almost is treason to doubt it — 

Yet many of whom I could sing, 

Perhaps might as -well be without it ! 

And without it my days I will pass, 

For to me it was ne’er worth a dollar, 

And I don't wish to look like an ass 
By trying to talk like a scholar 1 
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SPECIMEN’S OF ANCTENT AND MODERN 
ELOQUENCE 

I — BEMOSTHENES AG IINST PHILIP. 

When I compare, Athenians, the speeches of some amongst 
us wilh their actions, I am at a loss to reconcile what I see 
with what I hear Their protestations are full of zeal against 
the public enemy ; but their measures ai e so inconsistent, 
that all then’ piofessions become suspected. By confounding 
you with a vanety of piojeets, they pei plex youi resolutions , 
and lead you fiom executing what is m your power, by 
engaging you in schemes not leducible to piactice. 

Tis tiue, there was a time, when we weie powerful 
enough, not only to defend our own borders, and pi otect 
our allies, but even to invade Philip m his own dominions 
Yes, Athenians, there was such a junctuio ; I remembei it 
well But, by neglect of proper oppoi tunities, we are no 
longer in a situation to be invaders it will be well for us, 
if we can provide for our own defence, and our allies. 
Never did any conjuncture requite so much piudence as 
this However, I should not despair of seasonable remedies, 
h‘id I the ait to prevail with you to be unanimous in light 
measures The oppoi tunities which have so often escaped us, 
have not been lost through ignoiance or want of judgment, 
but through negligence or treachery — If I assume, at this 
time, more than oidmary hbei ty of speech, I conjure you to 
suffer patiently those truths which have no othei end but your 
own good You have too many reasons to be sensible how 
much you have suffered by hearkening to sycophants I shall, 
therefore, be plain in Living before you the gi ounds of past 
mi&carriages, m order to con ect ) ou m youi futvn e conduct 

You may remember, it is not above tin ee or foui years 
since we had the news of Philip’s laving siege to the foi tress 
of Juno m Thrace. It was, as I think, in Qcfobei we re- 
ceived tins intelligence We voted an immediate supply of 
threescoie talents; forty men of war were ordeied to sea; 
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and so zealous we were, that, preferring the necessities of 
state to oui very laws, our citizens above the aue of five and 
foity veais were commanded to serve What followed’ 
A whole ycai was spent idly without any thing done ; and 
it was but m the third month of the following 3 em , a little 
after the celebration of the feast of Ce^ts, that Cliaiedcmus 
set sail, furm&hed with no moie than five talents, and ten 
galleys not half-manned * 

A rumour was spiead, that Philip was sick That 1 umour 
was followed by anotliei, that Philip was dead And then, 
as if all danger died with him, you diopped 30111 prcpauitions 
whereas, then, then was youi time to puvk and be at* In e ; 
then w'as your time to secure yoiusehes, and confound him 
at once Ilad your resolutions, taken with so much heat, 
been as waimly seconded by action, vou Lid then been as 
terrible to Philip, as Philip, lecoyeied, is now to } ou “ To 
what pm pose at tins time, these 1 ejections’ Y\ hat is done 
cannot be undone ” — But, by } our lea\e, Athenians, though 
past moments are not to be xecalled, past enoia maj be 
repeated Have we not, now, a fi esh pi ovocniion to war ’ 
Let the memoiy of ovei sights, by which 30U have suiLred 
so much, Inst* uct ) T ou to be more vigilant m the present 
danger It the 01 ) ntlmins aie not instantly succouied, and 
with your utmost efforts, >ou become assistants to Philip, 
and serve him moie effectually than he can help himself 

It is not, suielv, necessaiy to wain )ou, that votes alone 
can be of no con>equence. Had >oui resolutions, of them- 
selves, the x irtue to compass what j t ou intend, we should not 
see them multiply eveiy day, as they do, and xipon every 
occasion, with so little effect ; 1101 would Philip be m a con- 
dition to brave and affiont us m this manner Proceed, 
then, Athenians, to support your delibeiations with vigour 
You have heads capable of advising what is best , }ou have 
judgment and experience to discern what is rnht; and you 
have power and opportunity to execute what 3 011 determine. 
What time so pi oper for action ? What occasion so happy ? 
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And when can yon hope for such anothei , if tins be neglected? 
Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insulted you in 
Thrace ’ Does he not at this instant straiten and invade your 
confederates whom you have solemlv sworn to protect? Is 
he not an implacable enemy ’ a faithless ally’ the usurper 
of provinces, to which he has no title or pretence ’ a stranger’ 
a haibarian’ a tyrant’ and, indeed, what is he not’ 

Obsei ve, I beseech you, men of Athens, how deferent your 
conduct appears, from the practices of your ancestors They 
were friends to truth and plain dealing, and detested flattery 
and seivile compliance By unanimous consent, they con- 
tinued arbiteis of all Greece, for the space of forty-five years, 
without interruption a public fund, of no less than ten 
thousand talents, was ready for any emergency' they ex- 
ercised over the kings of Macedon that authority which is 
due to barbarians , obtained, both by sea and land, in their 
cwn persons, fiequent and signal victories; and by their 
noble exploits, transmitted to posterity an immortal memory 
of their virtue, supeiior to the reach of malice and deti action. 
It is to them we owe that great number of public edifices, 
by which the city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the world 
m beauty and magnificence. It is to them we owe so many 
stately temples, so richly embellished, but, above all, adorned 
with the spoils of vanquished enemies. But, visit their own 
private habitations ; visit the houses of Anstides, Miltiades, 
or any other of those patriots of antiquity , you will find 
nothing, not the least mark or ornament, to distinguish them 
from their neighbours They took part in the government, 
not to enrich themselves, but the public , they had no scheme 
or ambition, but for the public * nor knew any interest, but 
the public. It was by a close and steady application to the 
general good of their country, by an exemplary piety towards 
the immortal gods, by a sti ict faith and religious honesty, 
betwixt man and man, and a moderation always uniform 
and of a piece, they established that reputation which re- 
mains to this day, and will last to utmost posterity. 
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Such, 0 men of Athens 1 -were your ancestors: so glorious 
in the eye of the woild; so bountiful and munificent to their 
country ; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying to themselves 
What resemblance can we find, in the present generation, of 
these great ni en 0 At a time, wb en your ancient competitors 
have left y ou a clear stage, when the Lacedemonians are 
disabled , the Thebans employed in troubles of their own * 
when no other state whatever is m a condition to rival or 
molest you ; in short, when you are at full liberty ; when 
you have the oppoi tunity and the power to become, once 
moie, the sole arbiteis of Gieece; ) 0 u permit, patiently, 
whole piovmces to be wrested from \ou; you lavish the 
public money m scandalous and obscure uses, you suffer 
your allies to perish in time of peace, whom yon pieserved 
m time of war ; and, to sum up all, you youi selves, by }om 
mercenary couit, and servile lesignation to the will and 
pleasuie of designing, insidious leaders, abet, encourage, and 
strengthen the most dangerous and formidable of your 
enemies Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are 
the contrivers of youi own ruin Lnes there a man 
who has confidence enough to deny it’ let him aiiseand 
assign, if he can, any other cause of the success and pros- 
perity of Philip “But,” you reply, “ what Athens may 
have lost in reputation abioad, she has gained in splendour 
at home. Was there ever a greater appearance of pros- 
perity ; a greater face of plenty ? Is not the city enlai get! ? 
Are not the streets better paved, houses repaired and beau- 
tified’” Away with such trifles 1 shall I he paid vith 
counters ’ An old square new \ amped up ! a fountain ! an 
aqueduct I Are these acquisitions to boast of’ Cast} our 
eyes upon the magistrate, under whose mimstiy you boast 
these precious improvements Behold the despicable creature 
raised, all at once, from dirt to opulence ; from the lowest 


obscurity to the highest honours Have not some of these 
upstarts built private houses and seats vieing with the most 
sumptuous of our public palaces? And how have their 

2d 
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fortunes and their power increased, but as the Common- 
wealth has been ruined and impoverished I 

To what are we to impute these disoiders ; and to what 
cause assign the decay of a state so poweiful and flounshmg 
in past times ? The reason is plain The servant is now 
become the master. The magistrate was then subseivient 
to the people ; punishments and rowaids weie piopeities of 
the people; all honours, and dignities, and pieferments, 
were disposed by the voice and favour of the people ; but 
the magistrate, now, has usurped the right of the people, 
and exercises an arbitrary authority over las ancient and 
natural lord You miserable people 1 the meanwhile, without 
money, without friends, from being the luler aie become 
the servant; fiom being the master, the dependent happy 
that these governors, mto whose hands you have thus 
resigned your own power, are so good and so gracious as to 
continue your poor allowance to see plays 

Believe me, Athenians, if, lecovenng fiom this lethargy, 
you would assume the ancient freedom and spint of 3 our 
fathers, if you would be your own soldieis and your own 
commandeis, confiding no longer your affairs in foreign or 
mercenaiy hands , if you would chaige yourselves with your 
own defence, employing abroad, for the public, what you 
waste m unpi ofitable pleasures at home, the woild might, 
once more, behold you making a figuie worthy of Athenians, 
“ You would lia* e us then (you sa) ) do senice m our aimies, 
in our own persons, and, for so doing, you would have the 
pensions we receive m time of peace accepted as pay 111 time 
of war Is it thus we ai e to understand you Yes, Athe- 
nians, *tis my plain meaning. I would make it a standing 1 ule, 
that no person, great or little, should be the better for the 
public money, who should grudge to employ it foi the public 
service. Are we in peace’ the public ib charged with your 
subsistence. Are we in war, or under a necessity, as at this 
time, to enter into a war? let your gratitude oblige you to 
accept, as pay, in defence of your benefactors, what you re- 
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ceive in peace, as mere bounty Thus, without any inno- 
vation , without altering or abolishing any thing, but per- 
nicious novelties, introduced for the encouragement of sloth 
and idleness ; by converting only, for the future, the same 
funds, for the use of the serviceable, which aie ‘spent, at 
present, upon the un pi ofi table ; you may be well served in 
youraimies; jom tioops regularly paid, justice duly ad- 
ministered; the public revenues reformed and increased; 
and every membei of the Commonwealth lendered useful to 
his counti y, according to his age and ability, without any 
further burden to the state 

This, 0 men of Athens 1 is what my duty prompted me to 
repi esent to vou upon this occasion May the gods inspire 
you to determine upon such measures, as may be most ex- 
pedient, for the particular and geneial good of our country ! 


II —CICERO AGAINST VERRES. 

The time is come. Fathers, when that which has long been 
wished fox, towaids allaying the envy your older lias been 
subject to, and removing the imputations against tiials, is 
effectually put m out pow er. An opinion has long prevailed, 
not only here at home, but likewise m foreign countries, both 
dangerous to you, and pernicious to the state — that m 
prosecutions men of vealth are always safe, howe\ er cl »arly 
convicted Theie is now to be bi ought upon his trial beC >re 
you, to the confusion, I hope, of the piopagatois of this 
slanderous imputation, one whose life and actions condemn 
him m the opinion of all impartial person^ ; but who, avoid- 
ing to his own reckoning, and declared dependence upon his 
riches, is already acquitted ; I mean Caius Yerres. I demand 
justice of you,Fatheis, upon the robber of the public treasury, 
the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of 
the rights and privileges of Homans, the scourge and curse 
of Sicily If that sentence is passed upon him which his 
crimes deserve, your authority. Fathers, will be venerable 
and sacred in the eyes of the public, but if his sreat riches 
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should bias you in his favour, I shall still gain one pomt-r- 
to make it apparent to all the world, that what was wanting 
m this case was not a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice 
and adequate punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, what 
does his qusestorship, the hist public employment he held, 
what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villanies ’ 
Cneras Carbo plundered of the public money by his own 
treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army deserted 
and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and religious 
rights of a people violated. The employment he held in 
Asia Minor and Pampliylia, what did it pioduce but the ruin 
of those countries 0 m which houses, cities, and temples were 
robbed by him What was his conduct in his prastorship 
here at home ’ Let the plundered temples, and public works 
neglected that he might embezzle tbe money intended for 
carrying them on, bear witness How did he discharge the 
office of a judge’ Let those who suffered by his injustice 
answer. But his prcetorship in Sicily crowns all his works 
of wickedness, and finishes a lasting monument of his infamy. 
The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during 
the three y ears of his iniquitous administration, are such, 
that many years under the wisest and best of pise tors will 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condition in which 
he found them : for it is notorious that, during the time of 
his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of 
their own original laws, of the regulations made for their 
benefit by the Homan senate upon their coming under the 
protection of the Commonwealth, nor of the natural and 
unalienable rights of men His nod has decided all causes 
m Sicily for these three years. And kis decisions have 
violated all law, all precedent, all right The sums he has, 
by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of impositions, extorted fiom 
the industrious poor, are not to be computed The most 
faithful allies of the Commonwealth have been treated as 
enemies. Homan citizens have, like slaves, been put to death 
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■with, tortures. The mo«t atrocious ciirmnals, for money, 
have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; and 
men of the most unexceptionable character^ condemned and 
banished unheard The harbours, though sufficiently forti- 
fied, and the gates of strong towns, opened to pirates end 
ravagers The soldiery and sailois belonging to a province 
under the protection of tbe Commonwealth, stanedto death 
"Whole fleets, to the gi eat detriment of the provinces suffered 
to perish The ancient monuments of either Sicilian 01 
[Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, cained 
off; and the temples stripped of the images Having, by 
his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons with the most 
industrious and Reserving ot the people, he then proceeded 
to order numbeis of Roman citizens to be sti angled m the 
gaols , so that the exclamation, ** I am a citizen of Rome 1” 
which has often, m the most distant legions, and among the 
most baibarous people, been a protection, was of no sen ice 
to them ; but, on the central 3 , brought a speeder and 11101 e 
severe punishment upon them 

I ask 11 ow, Yerres, what you ha\ e to advance against this 
chaige’ Will you pietend to deny it 9 V\ ill \ou pietend 
that any thing false, that e^ en any thing aggravated, is 
alleged against you’ II id anypnnec, 01 any state*, com- 
mitted the same outiage against the pimlege of Roman 
citizens, should we not think we had sufficient giound for 
declaring immediate war against them’ What punishment 
ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyianmral and wicked 
praetor, who dared, at no greater distance than Sicily, within 
sight of the Italian coast, to put to the infamous death of 
crucifixion that unfortunate and innocent citizen Publius 
Gavius Cosanus, only foi his having asserted his privilege of 
citizenship, and declaied his intention of appealing to the 
justice of his country against a cruel oppressor, who had 
unjustly confined him in puson at Syracuse, whence he had 
just made his escape’ The unhappy man, airested as he 
was going to embark for his native counti v, is brought Lcfoi e 
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the wicked praetor. With eyes darting fury, and a counte- 
nance distorted with cruelty, lie orders the helpless victim of 
Ins rage to be stripped, and rods to he brought , accusing 
him, but without the least shadow of evidence, or even of 
suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy It was in vain 
that the unhappy man cued out, “ I am a Roman citizen I 
have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panormus, 
and will attest my innocence ” The blood-thirsty pisetor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, ordered the 
infamous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, was an 
innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with scorn ging; 
whilst the only words he uttei ed amidst his cruel sufferings 
were, “I am a Roman citizen With these he hoped to 
defend himself from violence and infamy But of so little 
service was this privilege to him, that while he was thus 
asserting his citizenship, the order was given for his execution 
— for his execution upon the cross ’ 

0 libeifcy ! 0 sound once delightful to every Roman ear » 
0 sacred privilege of Roman citizenship 1 once sacred’ now 
trampled upon ! But what then ! — Is it come to this ? Shall 
an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole powei 
of the Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight of 
Italy, hind, scourge, torture with file and red-hot plates of 
iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the cross, a 
Roman citizen ’ Shall neither the cries of innocence, expiring 
m agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty 
of the Roman Commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of 
his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his riches, stakes at the loot 
of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude, with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice, Fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocious and 
unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to escape the due 
punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
subversion of authority, and introduction of general anarchy 
and confusion. 
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HI. — EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF LORD MANSFIELD.* 

If I have ever supported tlie king’s measures ; if I have 
ever afforded any assistance to government ; if I have dis- 
charged my duty as a public or private officer, by endeavour- 
ing to preserve pure and perfect the principles of the con- 
stitution ; maintaining unsullied the honour of the courts of 
justice, and by an upright administration of to give due effect 
to, the laws ; I have hitherto done it without any other gift 
or reward, than that most pleasing and most honourable one, 
the conscientious conviction of doing what is right. I do 
not affect to scorn the opinion of mankind ; I wish earnestly 
for popularity ? but I will tell you how I will pbtain it , I 
will have the popularity which follows, and not that which is 
run after ’Tisnot the applause of a day, ’tis not the huzzas 
of thousands, that can give a moment’s satisfaction to a 
rational being , that man’s mind must, indeed, be a weak one, 
and Ins ambition of a most depraved sort, who can be capti- 
vated by such wretched allurements, or satisfied with such 
momentary gratifications. I say with the Roman orator, and 
can say it with as much truth as he did, ** Ego hoc ammo 
semper fai ut invidiam virtute pai tarn, gloriam non infamiani 
putarem ”j But threats have been can ied farther ; personal 
violence has been denounced, unless public humour be com- 
plied with. I do not fear such tin eats ; I don’t believe there 
is any reason to fear them ; it is not the genius of the worst 
of men, m the wmst of times, to proceed to such shocking 
extremities, but if such an event should happen, let it be 
so ; even such an event might be productive of wholesome 
effects, such a stroke might rouse the better part of the 
nation from tbeir lethai gic condition, to a state of activity. 


* In the debate on Wilkes’s Outlawry, in which he was accused of 
braung the popular opinion. 

f The meaning is — mv mmd is so constituted, that I have always re- 
gal ded odium incurred m the discharge of my duty as glory, not as 
infamy. 
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to assert and execute the law, and punish the daring and 
impious hands which had violated it ; and those who now 
supinely behold the danger which threatens all libeity from 
the most abandoned licentiousness, might by such an event 
be awakened to a sense of their situation, as drunken men 
are often shamed into sobriety If the secuiity of our per- 
sons and property, of all we hold dear or valuable, is to 
depend upon the caprice of a giddy multitude, or to be at 
the disposal of a mob , if, in compliance with the humours, 
and to appease the clamours of these, all cml and political 
institutions are to be disregarded or overthrown : a life 
somewhat more than sixty is not woith preserving at. such 
a price, and he can never die too soon, who lays down his life 
in support and vindication of the policy, the government, 
and the constitution of his country. 


IV — EXTRACT TROM A SPEECH OF LORD MANSFIELD * 

I come now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have gladly 
avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at for the part 
I have taken in this bill It has been said by a noble lord 
on my left hand, that I likewise am running the race of popu- 
larity If the noble loid means, by pop ului ity , that applause 
bestowed by after ages on good and virtuous actions, I have 
long been stiugglmg in that lace ; to what purpose all-tiymg 
time can alone doteimine but if the noble lord means that 
mushroom popularity that is raised without merit, and lost 
without a ciime, he is much mistaken in his opinion I defy 
the noble lord to point out a smgle action of my life, where 
the popularity of the times ever had the smallest influence 
on my determinations I thank God I have a more perma- 
nent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dictates of my 
own breast. Those that have foregone that pleasing adviser, 

the debate on the Bill for the further preventing the delays of 
justice by reason of Privilege of Parliament In this debate he was 
accused of counting the popular opinion. 
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and given up their mind to be the slave of eveiy popular 
impulse, I sincerely pity . I pity them still more, if their vanity 
leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet 
of fame. Experience might inform them, that many who 
have been saluted with the huzzas of a ci ovvd one day, have 
received their execrations the next : and many, who, by the 
popularity of their times, have been held up as spotless 
patriots, have, nevertheless, appealed upon the historian’s 
page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins 
of liberty Why then the noble lord can think I am am- 
bitious of present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow 
of renown, I am at a loss to determine Besides, I do not 
, know that the bill now before your lordships will be populai 
it depends much upon the caprice of the day It may not 
be popular to compel people to pay their debts, and, in that 
case, the present must be a very unpopular bill It mav 
not be popular either, to take away any of the pi Alleges 
of paili ament , for I very well icmemhei, and many o t your 
lordships may remember, that not long ago the popular cn 
was for the extension of privilege , and so fax did they carry 
it at that time, that it was said that the pii\ liege protected 
membeis, ex en m criminal actions; nay, such was, the power 
of popular pi ej uchces over weak minds, that the \ ei y decisions 
ot some of the courts weie tinctured with that doctiina It 
was undoubtedly an abominable doctime , I thought so then, 
and thmk so still but, nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, 
and came immediately from those who aie called the friends 
of liberty; how deseivedly time will show. True liberty, 
in my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally admi- 
nistered to all , to the king, and to the beggar. Where is 
the justice then, or where is the law, that protects a member 
of parhament more than anv other man, fiom the punishment 
due to Ins crimes ? The laws of this country allow of no 
place or employment to be a sanetuaiy for crimes; and 
where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither rov al favour 
nor popular applause shall ever protect the gmltv* 
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V. — MR HOR ICE WALPOLE IN REPROOF OF MR PITT * 

Sir, I was unwilling to interrupt tlie course of tliis debate 
while it was carried on with calmness and decency, by men 
who do not suffer the ardour of opposition to clou$ their 
reason, or transport them to such expressions as the digmtv 
of this assembly does not admit I have luthei to deferred 
to answer the gentleman who declaimed against the bill with 
such fluency of rhetoric, and such vehemence of gesture, 
who charged the advocates for the expedients now proposed 
with having no regard for any interest hut their own, and 
with making laws only to consume paper , and threatened 
them with the defection of their adherents, and the loss of 
their influence, upon this new discovery of their folly and 
their ignorance. N or, sir, do I now answer lum for any other 
purpose, than to remind him how little the clamours of i age, 
and petulancy of invectives contribute to the purposes for 
which this assembly is called together ; how little the dis- 
covery of tiuth is promoted, and the security of the nation 
established, by pompous diction and theatiical emotion 
Formidable sounds and funous declamations, confident as- 
sertions and lofty periods, may affect the young and inex- 
perienced , and perhaps the gentleman may have contracted 
Ins habits of oratory, by conversing more with those of his 
own age, than with such as have had more oppoi tunitics of 
acquiring knowledge, and more successful methods of com- 
municating their sentiments If the heat of his temper, sir, 
would suffer him to attend to those whose age and long ac- 
quaintance with business give them an indisputable right to 
deference and superiority, he would learn in time, to reason 
rather than to declaim, and to prefer justice of argument, 
and an accurate knowledge of facts, to sounding epithets and 
splendid supeilatives, which mav disturb the imagination for 
a moment, but leave no lasting impression on the mind. He 


* Afterwards the first Earl of Chatham, 
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•would learn, sir, that to accuse and to prove are very different ; 
and that reproaches, unsupported by evidence, affect only the 
chai acter of him that utters them Excursions of fancy and 
flights of orator\ ai e indeed pardonable m young men, but 
in no other , and it surely would contribute more, even to 
the pui pose for which some gentlemen appeal to speak (that 
of depreciating the conduct of the administration), to prove 
the inconveniences and injustice of this hill, than barely to 
assert them, with whateier magnificence of language, or 
appearance of zeal, honesty, or compassion 


vi — me pitt’s reply 

Sin, the atrocious eiime of being a young man, which the 
honourable gentleman has with such spirit and decency 
charged upon me, I shall neithei attempt to palliate nor deny ; 
but content m3 self with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and not of that 
number who aie ignorant in spite of expeiience "Whether 
youth can be imputed to any man as a repioach, I will not, 
Su.', assume the prounce of determining, hut, suiely age 
miy become justly contemptible, if the oppoitunities which 
it brings have passed away without improvement, and vice 
appeals to pi e\ ail when the passions ha\e subsided The 
wretch who, after Inn mg seen the consequences of a thousand 
eirors, continues still to blunder, and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object of either 
abhorrence cr contempt, and deserves not that his gray hairs 
should seeuie him fiom insult Much more, sir, is he to be 
abhoued, who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, and becomes more wicked with less temptation ; who 
prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life in the rum of his country. But 
youth, sir, is not my only crime. I have been accused of 
acting a theatiieal pait — A theatrical part may either imply 
some peculiarities of gesture, or dissimulation of my real 
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sentiments, and an adoption of tlie opinions and language of 
anotlier man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too tailing to be con- 
futed, and deserves only to be mentioned to be despised, I 
am at liberty, like every other man to use my own language, 
and though, perhaps, I may have some ambition to please 
this gentleman, I shall not lay myself undei any lestramt, 
or very solicitously copy ln& diction or Ins mien, however 
matured by age or modelled by expenence. But if any man 
shall, by chaigmg me with theatrical behaviour, imply that 
I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as a 
calumniator and a villain , nor shall any protection shelter 
him fiom the treatment he deseives I shall, on such an 
occasion, without scruple, tom pie upon all those forms with 
which wealth and dignity intrench themselves, noi shall any 
thing but ageiestrain my resentment , — age, which always 
brings one privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious 
without punishment. But with regard, sir, to those whom 
I have offended, I am of opinion, that if I had acted a bor- 
rowed part, I should have avoided their censure . the heat 
that has offended them is the ardour of com lelion, and that 
zeal for the service of my countiy, which neither hope nor fear 
shall influence me to suppress I will not sit unconcerned 
while my liberty is invaded, nor look m silence upon public 
robbery I will exert my endeavours, at whatevei hazard, to- 
repel the aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, -whoever 
may protect him in his villany, and whoever may partake of 
his plunder 


VII. — SPEECH OP LORD CHATHAM AGAINST THE AMERICAN 
WAR, AND THE EMPLOYMENT OP THE INDIANS IN IT 

I cannot, my Lords, I will not, join in congratulation on 
misfortune and disgrace This, my Lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment. It is not a time for adulation : the 
smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this rugged and 
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awful crisis It is now necessary to instruct tlie throne in. 
Ihe language of truth We must, if possible, dispel the 
delusion and daikness which envelop it, and display, in its 
full danger and genuine colours, the ruin which is brought 
to our doors Can mmisteis still presume to expect support 
in their infatuation ’ Can parliament be so dead to its dignity 
and duty, as to give their support to measures thus obtruded 
and foiced upon them’ Measures, my Lords, which have 
reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt * 

4t But yesterday , and Britain might have stood against the 
world; now, none so poor as to do her reveienee ” — The 
people, whom we at first despised as rebels, but whom we 
now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted against us, sup- 
plied with every military store, have their interest consulted, 

and their ambassadors entertained, by our inveterate enemy 

and ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with dignity 
or effect The desperate state of our army abroad is in part 
known hTo man more highly esteems and honours the 
Biitidi troops than I do; I know their virtues and their 
valoui ; I know they can achieve any thing but impossi- 
bilities ; and I know that the conquest of Bi itish America is 
an impossibility. You cannot, my Lords, you cannot conquer 
Amenea. What is your present situation there’ We do 
not know the worst , but we know that in three campaigns 
we ha\ e done nothing and suffered much. You may swell 
eveiy expense, accumulate every assistance, and extend your 
traflic to the shambles of every German despot, your attempts 
will be for ever vain and impotent — doubly so, indeed, from 
this mercenary aid on which you rely, foi it irritates, to an 
incurable resentment, the minds of your adversaries, to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, 
devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
ci uelty If I were an American as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed m my country, I never 
would lay down my arms — never, never , never f 

But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addition to the 
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disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has dared to au thorns 
and associate to our aims the tomahawk and scalpmg-kmfc 
of the savage ? — to call into civilized alliance, the wild and 
inhuman inhabitants of the woods ? — to delegate to the mer- 
ciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to wage the 
horrors of his barbarous war against our bielhren? My 
Lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment 
But, my Lords, this baibarous measure has been defended, 
not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but also 
on those of moi all tv ; “for it is perfectly allowable,” sajs 
Lord Suffolk, “ to use all the means which God and nature 
have put into our hands ” I am astonished, I am shocked, 
to hear such pi inciples confessed ; to hear them avowed in 
this House, 01 in this country. My Lords, I did not intend to 
encroach so much on your attention, but I cannot repress 
my indignation — I feel myself impelled to speak My Loxds, 
we are called upon as members of this House, as men, as 
Christians, to protest against such horrible barbarity ! — 
“ That God and nature have put into our hands 1 ” What 
ideas of God and nature that noble lord may entei tain, I 
know not, but I know that such detestable pimciples are 
equally abhoircnt to religion and humanity. "What i to 
attribute the sacred sanction of God and natuie to the mas- 
sacres of the Indian scalping-knife * to the cannibal savage, 
torturing, murdeiing, devouring, di inking the blood of his 
mangled victims! Such notions shock every precept of 
morality, every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of 
honour These abominable principles, and this more abomi- 
nable avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to support the 
justice of their country I call upon the Bishops to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the Judges to in- 
terpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pol- 
lution. I call upon the honour of your Lordships to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own I 
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call upon tlie spn it and humanity of my country, to \ indicate 
the national character. I invoke the gem us of the con- 
stitution ! 

My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more ; hut my feelings and indignation were too strong 
to have said less I could not have slept this night in my 
bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, without 
giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of such enormous and 
preposteious pnnciples. 


VIII — QUARREL BETWEEN FLOOD AND GRATTAN. 

[In a debate m the Irish Parliament, October 28, 1783, on a Resolution 
toi declaring that the condition of the kingdom lequired every practicable 
retrenchment consistent with the honour and safety of the state Mr 
Grrattin made some stiong personal allusions to Mr Flood, w-ho’ sup- 
ported the Resolution, accusing him particularly of having aSected an 
indisposition, and being guilty of apostacy. Mi Flood ioJL and repbed 
m these woids — «] 1 

“ The right honourable member can have no doubt of the 
propriety of ray saying a word in reply to what he has de- 
livered Every member of the House can hear witness of 
the infirmity I mentioned, and therefoie it lequncd but little 
candour to make a nocturnal attack upon that infirmity 
But I am not afuud of the right honourable member : I will 
meet lum anyvheie, or upon any ground, by night or by 
day. I should stand pooiiy m my own estimation and m my 
country’s opinion, if I did not stand far above him I do not 
come here dressed m a rich wardrobe of voids to delude the 
people I am not one who has promised repeatedly to bring 
in a Bill of Rights, > et does not biing in that bill* or permit 
any other person to do it. I am not one who threatened to 
impeach the Chief Justice of the Bang’s Bench, and afLer- 
wai ds shrunk from the charge. I am not one who would 
come at midnight, and attempt a vote of tins House to stifle 
the people, which my egregious folly had raised against me 
I am not the gentleman who subsists upon your accounts. 
X am not the mendicant patriot who was bought bj his 
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countiy for a sum of money, and then sold my country for 
prompt payment.* I never was bought by the people, nor 
ever sold by them. The gentleman says he nevSr aposta- 
tized , but I say I never changed my principles. Let every 
man say the same, and let the people believe it if they can. 

“ I have now done, and give me leave to say, if the gentle- 
man enters often into this kind of colloquy with me, he will 
not have much to boast of at the end of the session ” 

Mr. Gr attan — “ In respect to the House, I could wish to 
avoid personality, but I must request liberty to explain some 
circumstances alluded to by the honourable member ” [After 
making this explanation, he proceeded] “It is not the 
dan dei of the bad tongue of a bad character that can defame 
me I maintain my reputation m public and in pnvate 
life ; no man who has not a bad character can say I ever 
deceived him , no country has called me cheat I will sup- 
pose a public character — a man not of course m the House, 
but who formerly might have been here. I will suppose it 
was Ins constant practice to abuse every man who differed 
lrom him, and to betray every man who tiusted him I will 
suppose him active ; I will begin from his cradle, and divide 
his life into three stages In the first he was intemperate ; 
in the second, corrupt ; and in the thud, seditious Suppose 
him a^great egotist; his honour equal to his oath, and I will 
stop him, and say, ‘ Sir, your talents are not so great as your 
life is infamous ; you were silent for years, and you were 
silent for money ; when affairs of consequence to the nation 
were debating, you might be seen passing by these doors like 
a guilty spirit just waiting for the moment of putting the 
question, that you might pop in and give your venal vote , 
or you might be seen hovering over the dome like an ill- 
omened bird of night, with sepulchral notes, with cadaverous 
aspect, and broken beak,f ready to stoop and pounce upon 

•Alluding to the grant of £100,000 to Mr, Grattan for his public 
services, the half of which sum he accepted 

+ Alluding to a personal defect of Mr Flood’s. 
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your prey You can be trusted by no man; the people 
cannot tiust you, tlie raimsteis cannot tiust )ou ; you deal 
out the most impaitial trencliciy to both; you tell the 
nation it is ruined by other men, 'nlien it is sold by yourself, 
you tied from the Embargo Bill , jou fled from the Mutiny 
Bill , 3 on lied from tlie Sugai Bill I therefore tell you m 
the face of your country, befoie all the woild, and to 3 our 
very beaid, you me not on honest many* 

Mr Flood — “ I lu\ e heai d \ ei y extraordinary language 
Indeed, and 1 challenge anv man to say that any thing half 
so untenantable was e\ er uttered in tins House The right 
honouuible gentleman set out with declaung lie did not wish 
to use pel sonahty , and no sooner had he opened hn mouth, 
than forth issued all the venom that ingenuity and disap- 
pointed \ unity for two years brooding over conuption, has 
been able to produce But taint my public character it can- 
not; four and twenty years emplo) ed m your scnice has 
established that ; and as to my private, let that be learned 
from my fi lends, fiom those under my own roof To these 
I appeal, and this appeal I boldly make with an utter con- 
tempt of insinuations, false as thej r are illiberal.” 

[Mr Flood was proceeding, when the Speaker rose, and called for the 
suppoit of the House to keep the gentlemen in 01 tier 

Mi John Burke then mo\ed, that the gentlemen should he made to 
promise that nothing faither should pass between them, and this being 
resolved, the House was cleared But m the meantime, both Mr. Flood 
and Mr Grattan had disappeared.*] 


#Nc\t morning Mr Flood and Mr Giattan were brought in custody 
before Loid Chief Justice Annaly, who bound them both o\er to keep 
the peace, m recognizances of £20,000 each. They had, attended by 
then lespective friends, almost reached the ground appointed for a 
serious interview, when they were airested by officers wLom the magis- 
trates had despatched after them 

The following epigrammatic dialogue appeared shortly after in the 
public prints — 

Question — Say, what has given to Flood a mortal wound 3 

Ansuer — Grattan’s obtaining fifty thousand pound. 

Question -—Can Flood forgive an mjurv so sore 3 

Answer,^ Yes, if they gi\e him fifty thousand more 

2b 
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ix, — burke’s panegyric on the eloquence of sheridan. 

He has this day surprised the thousands who hung with 
rapture on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an 
exhibition of capacity, such a display of powers, as aie un- 
paralleled in the annals of oratory-— a display that reflected 
the highest honour on himself— lustre upon letters — renown 
upon parliament — glory upon the countiy Of all species of 
rhetoric, of etery kind of excellence that has been witnessed 
or lecorded, either in ancient 01 modern times , whatever the 
acuteness of the bar, the dignity of the senate, the solidity 
of the judgment-seat, and the sacred morality of the pulpits, 
have hitherto furnished, nothing has equalled what we have 
this day heai d in W estimnster Hall No holy seer of i eligion, 
no statesman, no orator, no man of any hteiaiy description 
whatever, has come up, in the one instance, to the pure 
sentiments of morality, or m the other, to that vanety of 
knowledge, force of imagination, piopriety and vivacity of 
allusion, beauty and elegance of diction, strength and copious- 
ness of style, pathos, and sublimity of conception, to which 
we this day listened, with ardour and admiration. From 
poetry up to eloquence, there is not a species of composition, 
of which a complete and perfect specimen might not, from 
that single speech, be culled and collected 


X — lord brougham on negro slavery 

I trust that, at length, the time is come, when parliament 
will no longer bear to be told, that slave-owners are the best 
law-givers on slavery: no longer suffer our voice to roll 
across the Atlantic, in empty warnings and fruitless orders. 
Tell me not of rights — talk not of the property of the planter 
in his slaves. I deny his right — I acknowledge not the, 
property The principles, the feelings of our common nature, 
ribe in rebellion against it Be the appeal made to the 
understanding or to the heart, the sentence is the same — that 
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rejects it’ In yam you tell me of laws that sanction such 
a claim ! Thei e is a law, above all the enactments of h um an 
codes — the same, throughout the woild— the same, m all 
times such as it was, before the daring genius of Columbus 
pierced the night of ages, and opened to one world the 
souices of power, wealth, and knowledge, to another, all 
utterable woes, — such is it at this day it is the law written 
by the finger of G-od on the heart of man ; and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal — while men despise fraud, and 
loathe rapme, and hate blood— -they shall reject, with indig- 
nation, the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold pro- 
perty m man » 

In vam you appeal to treaties — to covenants between 
nations The covenants of the Almighty, whether the old 
covenant or the new, denounce such unholy pietensions. 
To these laws did they of old refer, who maintained the 
Afi ican ti ade Such treaties did they cite — and not untruly , 
for, by one shameful compact, ) ou bartei ed the glories of 
Blenheim for the traffic in blood Yet, m despite of law 
and of tieaty, that infernal tiaffic is now destroyed, and its 
votaries put to death like other pnates How came this 
change to pass 7 Hot, assuredly, by parliament leading the 
way but the countiy at length awoke ; the indignation of 
the people was kindled ; it descended in thunder, and smote 
the traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, 
then, let the planters beware — let their assemblies beware— - 
let the government at home beware — let the parliament 
beware ! The same country is once moi e awake — awake to 
the condition of negro slav eiy ; the same indignation kindles 
m the bosom of the same people ; the same cloud is gathering, 
that annihilated the slave trade ; and if it shall descend again, 
they on whom its crash may fall, will not be destroyed before 
I ha\e warned them , but I pray, that their destruction may 
turn away from us the more terrible judgments of God ! 


2b2 
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SPEECHES AND DIALOGUES EEOM SHAKSPEAKE. 

I — hamlet’s instructions to the players 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue But if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier had spoke my 
lines And do not saw the air too much with your hand 
thus; but use all gently; for in the very toirent, tempest, 
and as I may say, wlmlwmd of your passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 
Oh* it offends me to the soul, to hear a lobustious pemvig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to \eiy rags, to spit 
the ears of the groundlings, who (for the most part) are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb show* and noise.* 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o’ei doing Termagant; 
it out-hcrods Heiod. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own disci etion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this special observance, that you o’ei step not the 
modesty of nature ; lor any thing so oveidone is from the pur- 
pose of playing; whose end, both at the first and now, was and 
is, to hold, as ’twere, the mh 1 or up to nature ; to show vn tue 
her own feat me, scoin her own unage, and the veiy age and 
body of the time lus form and piessme. Now this oveidone 
or come taidy olT, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious gneve ; the censure of one of which 
must, in yom allowance, o’erweigh a whole theatie of otheis. 
Oh I there be players that I have seen play, and heard others 
praise, and that highly (not to speak it profanely), that nei- 
ther having the accent of Christian, nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, that X have 
thought some of Nature’s journeymen had made men, and 
not made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns, speak no more than 
Jj set down for them ; for there be of them that will them*- 
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selves laugh, to set on some quantify of barren spectators to 
laugli too ; though, in the meantime, some necessary ques- 
tion of the play he then to be considered —that’s viUanous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it 


II. — CASSIUS INCITING BRUTUS TO COKSPXllE AGA1RST CXSAR, 

j Bru —Vi hat means this shouting I do fear the people 
Choose Csesar foi their king 
Cas — Ay, do j ou fear it? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bi u . — I would not, Cassius, jet I lorn lmn well: 

But wherefoi e do you hold me here so long - 
What is it that you ’would impait to me? 

If it be aught toward the geneial good, 

Set honour m one eye, and death 1 ’ the other. 

And I will look on both mdifleicntly . 

For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name ot honour more than 1 fear death. 

C«s — I know that virtue to be m jou, Biutus, 

As well as I do know your outwaid favoui — 

Well, honour is the subject of my story. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Thmk of this life , but, for mj r single self, 

1 had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was bom free as Csesui , so were you 
We both ha\e fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he 
For once, upon a law and gusty dav. 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his shores, 

Cassar said to me, “ Dar st thou, Cassius, now, 

Leap m with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point >” — Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was I plunged in. 

And bade him follow . so indeed he did. 
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The torrent 1 oar’d ; and we did buffet it 
"With lusty smews, throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Caesar cried, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 

I, as iEneas, our gi eat ancestor. 

Bid from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder. 

The old Anclnses bear, so, from the waves of Tiber, 
Bid I the tired Caesar . and this man 
Is now become a god , and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake * *tis true this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Bid lose its lustre . I did hear him groan. 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Homans 
Maik him, and write his speeches m their books, 

Alas ! it cried, “ Give me some drink, Titinms,” 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

Bru — Another general shout ! 

I do believe that these applauses are 

Bor some new honours that are heap’d on Caesar 

Cas — Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus , and we, petty men, 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves 
Men at some time are masters of their fates . 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But m ourselves, that we are underlings 

Brutus, and Caesar : What should be in that Caesar 0 
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“Why should that name be sounded more than \ours? 
"Wnte them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them ; it is as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 
Brutus will start a spn it, as well as Csssar 
How, m the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Csesar feed, 

That he is grown so great ’ Age, thou art sham’d * 
Borne, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods 1 
When went there by an age, since the great flood. 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man 9 
When could they say, till now, that talked of Borne, 
That her wide walls encompass’d but one man 9 
Oh 1 you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep Lis state in Borne, 

As easily as a king 

B?u — That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim 
IIow I have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter , for this present, 

I would not — so with love I might entreat j ou— 

Be any furthei moved. What you have said, 

I will consider; what you Lave to say, 

I will with patience hear , and find a time 
Both meet to heai and answer such high tilings 


HI BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OF C2DSAR 

Bomans, countrymen, and lovers 1 hear me for my cause; 
and be silent that vou may bear Believe me for mine 
honour; and have respect to mine honour that you may 
believe. Censrne me m your wisdom; and awake your 
senses, that you may tbe better judge If there be any 
in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar’s, to him I say, 
that Brutus’s love to Caesar was no less than his If, then. 
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that friend demand why Brutus rose against Csesar, this is 
my answer : not that I loved Csesar less, but that I loved 
Borne more Had you rather Csesar were living, and die 
all slaves , than that Csesar were dead to live all freemen ? 
As Csesar loved me, I weep for hnn , as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour hnn ; but as he was 
ambitious, T slew him * 1 hei c are lem s for his love, joy for 

his fortune, honoui for his valoui, and death for his ambition l 
Who’s here so base, that would be a bondman 9 if any, speak! 
for him have I ollended AVho’a heie so rude, that would 
not be a Boman 9 if any, speak ? foi him have I offended. 
Who’s here so vile, that will not kne Ins country 9 if any, 
speak 1 for him have I offended. 1 pause foi a leply. 

Hone 9 then none have I offended 1 I have done no more 
to Csesar, than you should do lo Brutus ' The question of 
his death is cm oiled in the Capitol, his gloiy not extenuated 
wherein he was woithy ; noi his offences enforced, for which 
he suffered death., 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit 
of his dying, a place m the Commonwealth 9 as, which of you 

shall not 9 — With this I depart that as I slew in 3 best 

lover for the good of Borne, I have the same dagger for 
myself, when it shall please my countiy to need ray death. 


IV — ANTONY’S oration over cjesar’s body. 

* Friends, Romans, countrymen I lend me your eais; 
I come to buiy Caesar, not to praise him. " 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones : 

So let it be with Csesar J The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Csesar was ambitious : 

If it wei e so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Csesar answered it ! 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest. 
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(For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So aie they all — all lion orn able men,) 

Come I to speak m Caesar's funeral 
He was rnj friend, faithful and just to me; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man 

lie hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

"Whose 1 an soms did the gencia! coffeis fill; 

Bid this in Csesar seem ambitious 0 

"When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff . 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 

I tin ice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse — was tins ambition’ 
Yet Biutus says he was ambitious; 

And, suie, he is an honourable man. 

I speak, not to disprove what Biutus spoke ; 

But here I am to speak what I do know 
You all did love him once ; not without cause 
What cause withholds you then to mourn foi him ? 
0 judgment 1 thou art tied to biutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason — Real with me. 
My heaifc is in the coffin tkeie with Cajsir ; 

And I must pause till it come back to me 
But y esterday, the word of Csesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies lie there. 
And none so poor to do him rev’rence. 

0 Masters ! if I were .disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wiong ; 
Who, you all know, aie honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable nun. 
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But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar.* 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will 1 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon mo, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Csssar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue 1 

If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle! I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on* 

’Twas on a summer’s evening in Ins tent, 

That day he overcame the jSTervn* 

Look ! m this place ran Cassius’s dagger through— 
See what a rent the envious Casca made . 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d , 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it I 
As rushing out of doors to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel* 

Judge, 0 ye gods, how dearly Cassar loved him’ 
This, this was the unkindest cut of all, 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingiatitude, more strong than traitoi’s arms, 

Quite vanquished him then burst his mighty heait. 
And, in his mantle, muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue 
(Which all the while ran blood)— great Caesar fell. 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen 1 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down ; 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. • 

Oh, now you weep , and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity these are gracious drops. 
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Kind souls i what, weep you, when }ou but heliold 
Our Ca^ar's vestui e wounded 0 Look you here ! 

Here is himself—marr’d, as you see, by traitors T 
Good friends ! sweet friends * let me not stir you up 
To su^h a sudden flood of mutiny : 

They that have done this deed are honourable ; 

What pi ivate griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you 
I eom§ not, friends, to steal away your hearts * 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my fiiend ; and that they know full well. 

That gave me public leave to speak of him - 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor woi th, 

Action, noi utt’rance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood $ I only speak right on. 

I tell you that which you yoursehes do know, 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would uifHe up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In eveiy wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Home to rise and mutiny I 


v — BRUTUS AND C \SSIUS 

Cas That you have wrong’d me, doth nppoar m this - 

You have condemned and noted Lucius Fella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 

Wherein my letter (praying on his side 
Because I knew the man) was slighted of, 

Bru You wrong’d yourself to write m such a case. 

Qas In such a time as this, it is not meet 

That every nice offence should bear its comment 
B) v —Yet let me tell you, Cassius, y ou yourself 
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Are much condemned to liavc an itching palm 5 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undebervei s 

Cas — I an itching palm ! 

You know that }ou are Biutus that speak this. 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru — The name of Cassius honours this corruption ; 
And chastisement doth therefoie hide its head 
Cas . — Chastisement 1 

Bru — Remember March, the Ides of March remember, 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice* sake^ 

What ! shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this woild, 

But for. supporting lobbeis; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingeis with base bnbes ? 

And sell the mighty space of our laige lionoms 
For so much ti ash as may be grasped thus ? 

I had 1 atliei be a dog and bay the moon. 

Than such a Roman. 

Cas.~— Brutus, bay not me * 

I’ll not endme it You forget yourself, 

To hedge me m I am a soldier 
Older in piactice, abler than youiself 
To make conditions. 

Bj u — Go to ! you ai e not, Cassius 
Cas — I am 

Bru — I say you are not 

Cas — Urge me no moie, I shall forget invself; 

Have mind upon your health . tempt me no farther. 

B) a — Away, slight man t 
Cas — Is’t possible 1 
Bru — Hear me, for I will speak 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ’ 

Shall I be fi ighted when a madman stares ? 

Cas — O gods ! } e gods 1 must I endure all this 7 
Bru . — All this ! ay, more, fiettillyourproudheart break 
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Go, show your slaves how choleric jou are. 

And make youi bondmen ti emble Must I budge ? 

Must I observe you ’ must I stand and crouch 
Under 3 our testy humour ? By the gods, 

You shall digest the %enom of jour spleen, 

Though it do split you for, from this day foith, 

111 use }ou for my ninth, yea, foi m3 laughter, 

AY hen you aie waspish 
Cas — Is it come to this 0 
JBi u — -You say, 3 ou are a bettei soldier; 

Let it appear so , make your vaunting tiue, 

And it shall please me well. For niine ova part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men 

Cas — Y ou w rong me every wu 3’ — \ ou wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 

Did I say better ? 

JBi u — If } r ou (lid, I care not 

Cas — When Caesar liv’d, he durst not thus have 
moved me, 

JBi u — Peace, peace, you durst not so have tempted him . 
Cas — I durst not I 
JBi u — No 

Cas — What 1 durst not tempt him 0 

JBi u — For your life you durst not 

Cas — Do not presume too much upon my love , 

I may do that I shall be sorry foi 
JBi a — You have done that you should he sorry for 
Theie is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am arm’d so stiong in honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I lespect not. I did send to jou 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me , 

For I can raise no money by vile means: 

I bad rather coin my heart 

And diop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 
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By any inflection ! I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions , 

Which you denied me Was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answered Cams Cassius so ’ 

Wlien Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his fi lends, 

Be ready, gods 1 with all your thunderbolts 
Dash him m pieces 

Cas — I denied } r ou not. 

Bru — You did 

Cas — I did not * he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back — Brutus liathriv’d my heart. 
A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine gi eater than they are 
Bru — I do not Still you practise them on me 

Cas — You love me not 
Bi u — I do not hke your faults 
Cas — A fi lendly eye could never see such faults 
Bru — A flatterer’s would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cat, — Come, Antony 1 and young Octavius, come ’ 
Revenge j ourselves alone on Cassius . 

F oi Cassius is a weary of the world — 

Hated by one he loves ; brav’d by Ins brother ; 

Check’d like a bondman , all his faults observ’d, 

Set m a note-book, learn’ d and conn’d by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. Oh, I could weep 
My spmt from mine eyes 1 — There is my dagger, 

And hei e my naked breast within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus’s mine, richer than gold . 

If that thou need’st a Roman’s take it forth 
I that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 

Stnke as thou didst at Caesar, for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Bru, — Sheath youi dagger. 
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Be angry when you will it shall have scope ; 

Do what ) ou will, dishonour shall he humour. 

0 Cassius 1 you aie yoked with a lamb 
That earncs anger as the flint bears fne ; 

Which, much enfoiced, shows a hasty spark, 

And stiaight is cold again. 

Cas — Hath Cassius liv’d 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood lll-tempei’d vexetk lnm ? 

Bru —When I spoke that, I was lll-temper’d too. 

Cas — Do you confess so much ’ Gi\ e me your hand 
B? u — And my heart too. [Emh atuig. 

Cas — 0 Biutus 1 
JB? u — What’s the matter v 
Cas — Have you not love enough to hear with me. 
When that rash humour which my mothei gave me, 
Makes me forgetful’ 

Biu — Yes, Cassius ; and, fiom henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

Hell think your mother chides, and leave j ou so. 


vi — Gloucester’s speech to the nobles. 

Brave Peers of England, pillars of the state! 
To you Duke Humphrey must unload his grief, 
Youi grief, the common grief of all the land 
What 1 did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
Ilis valour, com, and people in the wars ’ 

Did he so often lodge m open field, 

In winter’s cold, and summer’s parching heat, 

To conquer Prance, his true inheritance’ 

And did my brother Bedford toil his wits. 

To keep by policy what Henry got ’ 

Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Brave York, and Salisbury, victorious Warwick, 
Receiv’d deep scars in France and Normandy? 
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Or hath m’no uncle Bean fort and myself, 

With all the learned council of the lealin 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house 
Eaily and late, debating to and fro, 

How France and Fienchmen might be kept m awe’ 
Anti was his Highness in his infancy 
Crowned in Pai is, m despite of foes ’ 

And shall these labours and these honours die’ 

Sh'ill Ilerny’s conquest, Bedford's vigilance. 

Your deed^ of war, and all om counsel, d»e ’ 

O Peers of England! shameful is tins league, 

Fatal this man rage, cancelling } r our fame, 

Blotting your names fiom hooks of memory. 

Razing the characters of ) our renown, 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d Fiance, 

Undoing all, as all had nevei been ! 


VII HENRY V. AND LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 

CJh Jvst — I am assur’d, if I be measur’d rightly, 

Your majesty lias no just cause to hate me. 

P. Hcmy — No I 

How might a piince of my great hopes foiget 
So gioat indignities you hud upon me P 
Wliafc } rate, rebuke, and louglily send to prison 
Th’ immediate heir of England ! was this easy’ 

May this be wash’d m Lethe and ioi gotten’ 

Ch Just — I then did use the person of your father? 
The im ige of Ins pow’r lay then m me . 

And m tli’ administration of Ins law, 

While I was busy for the Commonwealth, 

Your Highness pleased to forget my place, 

The majesty and pow’r of law and justice, 

The image of the king whom I presented, 

And stiuek mem my very seat of judgment; 

Whereon, as an offender to your father, 

I gave bold way to my authority, 
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And did commit y on. If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the gai lard. 

To have a son set your deciees at nought, 

To pluck down justice from your awiul bench , 

To tup the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person : 

Nay more, to spurn at your most royal image. 

And mock your workings in a second body. 

Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours; 

Be now the father, and propose a son , 

Hear your own dignity so much profan’d; 

See youi most dieadful laws so loosely slighted; 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d , 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And m your pow’r so silencing your son. 

After this cold consid’rance sentence me , 

And, as you aie a king, speak in your state, 

What I have done that misbecame my place, 

My person, 01 my Liege’s sov’ieignty. 

P Hew V —You are right, J ustice, and you weigh this well; 
Theiefore still bear the balance and the sword: 

And I do wish your honours may increase, 

Tdl you do lrve to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did . 

So shall I live to speak my father’s words* : 

“ Happy am I, that have a man so bold 
That dai es do j ustice on my proper son ; 

And no less happy, having such a son, 

That would deliver up his greatness so, 

Into the hand of justice” You committed me ; 

Tor which I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unstam’d sword that you have us’d to bear; 

With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With a like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done 'gainst me. There is my hand. 

You shall be as a father to my youth : 

2i 
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My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-praetis’d, wise directions. 


vm. — romeo’s description of an apothecary. 

0 mischief, thou art swift 

To enter in the thoughts of despeiate men » 

1 do remember an a po thecai y, 

And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with in ei whelming blows, 
Culhng of simples ; meagre were his looks, 

Shaip misery had worn him to the bones: 

And m his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes , and about his shelves 
A beg gaily account of empty boxes, 

Gicen earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scatter’d to make up a show. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said, 

An’ if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is piesent death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

Oh, this same thought did but foierun my need; 
'And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house . 

Being holiday, the beggar's shop is shut. 


IX — THE WORLD COMPARED TO A STAGE 

All the woild’s a stage, 

And all the men and women, merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man, in his time, plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages — At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking m the nurse’s ai ms 
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And, tlien, tlie winning school-boy, 'vviili Ms satchel. 
And shining moinmg face, creeping, like snail. 
Unwillingly to school —And, then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad, 

Made to his mistiess’ eyebiow*— Then, the soldier; 
Full of stiange oaths, and bearded like the paid; 
Jealous m honour ; sudden and quick m quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth —And then the justice ; 
In fair round bell) , with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut ; 

Full of wise saw s and modern instances . 

And so he plays his pait —The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 
For Ins shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again towaids childish treble, pipes 
And whistles m his sound — Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion: 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing 


X. — ORLANDO AND ADAM. 

Orlan — Who’s there 9 

Adam . — What, my young mastei ' Oh, my gentle master I 
Oh, my sweet master 1 Oh, you memory 
Of old Sir Howland i Why, what makes you here ? 

Why are you virtuous 9 why do people love you 9 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony piizer of the hum’rous Duke 9 
Your praise is come too quickly home before you 
Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Thejr graces serve them but as enemies 9 


2 f 2 
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No more do yours : your virtues, gentle master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orlan — Why, what’s the matter ? 

Adam . — Oh, unhappy youth, 

Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 

Your brother (no , no brother ; yet the son $ 

Yet not the son ; I will not call him son. 

Of him I was about to call his father) 

Hath heard your praises, and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you used to he, 

And you within it ; if he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off. 

I ovei heard him and his piactices: 

This is no place, this house is but a butchery , 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orlan Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go 

Adam — No matter whither, so you come not here. 

O? Ian — What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food 
Or with a base and boist’rous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 

Tlu& must I do, or know not what to do : 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 

I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. 

Adam — But do not so ; I have five hundred ciowns, 
The thiifty hire I sav’d under your father, 

Winch I did store to be my foster-nurse, 

When service should m my old limbs lie lame, 

And unregarded age m corners thrown * 

Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age 1 Here is the gold ; 

All this I give you, let me be your servant 5 
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Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 

For m my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood , 

Nor did I mth unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly , let me go with you ; 

I’ll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities 

Oi lan — 0 1 good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed 1 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 

Where none will sweat, but for promotion ; 

And, having that, do choke their sendee up 
Ev’n with the having • ’tis not so with thee ; 

But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tiee, 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandly 
But come thy ways, we*U go along together, 

And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 

Well light upon some settled low content 
Admn. — Master, go on and I will follow thee 
To the last ga&p with tiuth and loyalty 


XI — RICHMOND ENCOURAGING HIS SOLDIERS 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment 
Bichard, the bloody and devouring boar, 1 
Whose ravenous appetite has spoiled your fields. 
Laid this rich country waste, and rudely cropped 
Its ripened hopes of fair posterity, 

Is now even in the centre of the isle. 

Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ; 
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1 In allusion to the badge of Richard, which va& a silver Boar 
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And lie but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted : 

The very weight of Richard’s guilt shall crush him— - 
Then, let us on, my friends, and boldly face him i 
In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As mild behaviour and humanity; 

But, when the blast of war blows in our eais. 

Let us be tigei s in our fierce depoi tment . 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 
Shall be — this body on the earth’s cold face ; 

But, if we thrive, the glory of the action 
The meanest soldier here shall share his part of 
Advance your stand aids, draw 3 our willing swords, 
Sound drums and tiumpets boldly and cheerfully; 
The woid’s — “ St. George, Richmond, and Yictoi} 


PROMISCUOUS PIECES 

I HOTSPUR READING A LETTER 

“ But, for mine own pait, my lord, I could he well contented 
to be there, in respect of the love I bear your house ” lie 
could be contented to be there 1 Why is he not, then ? “ In 
1 espect of the love he bears our house.’* lie shows in this, 
he loves his own barn better than he loves our house ! Let 
me see some more. “ The purpose you undertake is dange- 
rous.” Why, that’s certain, ’tis dangerous to take a cold, to 
sleep, to drink ; but I tell you, my load fool, out of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this flower, safety. s * The purpose you 
undertake is dangerous ; the friends you have named, un- 
certain ; the time itself, unsorted ; and } r our whole plot too 
light, for the counterpoise of so great an opposition " Say 
you so, say you so 0 I say unto you again, you are a shal- 
low cowardly bind, and you he. What a kckbrain is this I 
Cm* plot is a good plot as ever was laid , our friends true 
and constant , a good plot, good friends, and full of expecta- 
tion ; an excellent plot, very good fiiends. What a fiosty- 
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spirited rogue tliis is ! Why, mv Lord of York commends 
the plot, and tlie general com se of the action. By tins hand, 
if I were now by tins rascal, I could biam him with his lad)’s 
fan Is there not my father, my uncle, and myself 5 Loul 
Edmund Moi timer, my Loul of York, and Owen Glendower > 
Is there not, besides, the Douglas ’ Have I not all their 
letters to meet me in aims by the ninth of next month’ and 
are there not some of them set forward alicady’ What a 
pagan rascal is this ; an mhdtl 1 — 11a! 3011 .shall see now, 
in very &mcei ity of fear and cold heait, will lie to the King, 
and lay open all our proceedings Oh ' I could divide myself, 
and go to bulTets, for moving such a dish of shim-nailk with 
so bonomable an action Hang him! let him tell the King 
We are piepaied, I will set forwaid to-night. 


1 II — ON CRITICISM. 

And how did Gan 10k speak the soliloquy last night’ Oh, 
against all uile, my loul — most ungiammaticalh ' Betwixt 
the substantive and the adjective, which should agiee together 
111 number, case, and gender, he made a breach thus stop- 

ping as if tlie point wanted settling, and betwixt the nomi- 
native ca&e, winch your loidship knows should govern the 
veib, he suspended his voice m the epilogue a dozen times, 
thiee heeondb and three- fifths, by a stop-watch, my lord, 
each time Admnable giammanan! 

/ But in suspending his voice, was the sense suspended like- 
wise ’ did no expi ession of attitude or countenance fill up 
the chasm ’ Wa& the q e silent ’ Did 3 ou narrowly look ’ I 
looked only at the stop-watch, my loid Excellent observer ’ 

And what of this new book the whole world makes such a 
rout about’ Oh, ’tis out of all plumb, my lord — quite an 
irregular thing ; not one of the angles at the four comers 
was a right angle. I had my rule and compasses, &c , my 
lord, m my pocket. Excellent critic ! 

And for the epic poem your lordship bid me look at ; upon 
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taking tlie length, breadth, height, and depth of it, and trying 
them at home upon an exact scale of Bo&su’s, *tis out, my 
lord, in every one of its dimensions Admirable connoisseur ! 

And did you step in, to look at the grand picture m your 
way back’ Tis a melancholy daub I my lord, not one 
principle of the pyramid m any one group 1 and what a price ! 
for there is nothing of the Colouring of Titian, the expression 
of Rubens, the grace of Raphael, the purity of Dommichino, 
the corregiescity of Corregio, the learning of the Poussins, 
the airs of G-uido, the taste of the Carrachis, or the grand 
contour of Angelo. 

Grant me patience, just heaven ' Of all the caijts winch 
are canted m this canting world — though the cant of hypo- 
crisy may be the worst, the cant of ciiticism is the most 
toi mentmg ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss the hand of that man, 
whose generous heart will gbe up the rems of his imagina- 
tion into his author’s hands, be pleased he knows not why, 
and cares not wheiefore 


III — LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery 1 still thou art a 
bitter draught , and though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no less bittei on that account 
It is thou, Liberty ! thi ice sweet and gracious goddess, whom 
all in public or in private worship, whose taste is grateful 

and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change No 

tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemie power 

turn thy sceptre into iron with thee to smile upon him as 

he eats his crust the swam is happier than his monarch, fiom 
whose court thou art exiled Gracious Heaven 1 grant me 
but health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me but this 
fair goddess as my companion; and shower down thy 
mitres, if it seems good unto thy divine providence, upon 
those heads which are aching for them. 
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Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table, and 
leaning my bead upon my band, I began to figure to myself 
the miseries of confinement. I was in a right frame for it, 
and so I gave full scope to my imagination 
I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatuies bom to no inheritance but slavery; but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did but 
distract me 

I took a single captive, and having first shut Lira up in 
his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his grated 
door to fake his picture 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart 
it was which arises from hope deferred Upon looking 
nearer I saw him pale and feveiisln m thirty years the 
western breeze had not once fanned his blood — he had seen no 
sun, no moon, m all that time — noi had the voice of fuend 

or kinsman bieathed through his lattice His children 

But here my heait began to bleed— and I was forced to 
go on with another part of the portrait 

He was sitting upon the giourd upon a little stiaw, in the 
farthest coiner of his dungeon, which was alternately his 
chair and bed , a little calendar of small sticks was laid at 
the head, notched all over with the dismal days and mght& 
he had passed there — he had one of those little sticks m his 
hand, and with a rusty nail he was etching another day of 
misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the little light 
he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
cast it down — shook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction I heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his 
body to lay bis little stick upon the bundle — He gave a deep 
sigh — I saw the non enter into his soul — I burst into tears— 
I could not sustain the picture of confinement which my 
fancy had drawn. 
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TV — BURKE’S EULOGIUAI ON HOWARD. 

I cannot name this gentleman without remarking that his 
labours and writings have done much to open the eyes and 

hearts of mankind He 1ms visited all Europe not to 

survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of 
temples; not to make accurate measurements of the remains 
of ancient grandciu ; or to foim a scale of the cuuosit} of 

modern ait; not to collect medals, or collate manusciipls 

but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infections of hospitals; to survey the mansions of son ow and 
pain , to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depres- 
sion, and contempt , to i emember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to visit the foisaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men m all countries His plan is 
original ; and it is as full of gem us as it is of humanity It 
was a voyage of discovery , a cii euinnavigation of charity. 
All eady the benefit of his laboui is felt more or less in every 
count, rv * I hope he wdl anticipate his final leward, by seeing 
alHts^eficcls fully realized m his own. He will receive, not 
by retail, but in gross, the rewaid of those who visit the 
prisoner, and he has so forestalled and monopolized this 
branch of charity, that there will be, I trust, little room to 
merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter 


V. — HENRY THE FOURTH’S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP 

How many thousands of ni> poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! 0 gentle Sleep 1 

Natuie’s soft nurse I how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no moie wilt w r eigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness 9 
Why rather, Sleep, best thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
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Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody 5 
O thou dull god! why Lest thou with the \i!e 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common lacuna. bell 5 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And, m the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Cuiling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
Witf* deafening clamours in the slippery shiouds, 
That, with the liurlv, Death itself awakes 5 
Canst thou, 0 paitial Sleep’ give thy lepose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude 5 
And, m the calmest and the stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, ( 

Deny it to a kmg 0 Then, happy lowly clown !— 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 


VI ON LIFE AND DEATH 

Duke — Reason thus with life, — 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep a bi eaih thou a* t, 

(Servile to all the slney influences,) 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 

Houily affiict merely thou art death’s fool; 

Tor him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 

And yet run’sfe tow’rd lum still Thou art not noble j 
Tor all the accommodations, that thou bear’st. 

Are nursed by baseness * tkou’it by no means valiant ; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 

And that thou oft provok’st ; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou’rt not thyself, 
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For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains. 

That issue out of dust Happy thou ait not. 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 

And what thou hast, foiget’st Thou art not certain , 
For thy complexion shifts to stiange effects, 

After the moon If thou ai t. rich thou’rt poor , 

For like an ass, whose back with ingots bows. 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey , 

And death unloads thee. Friend thou hast none , 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee sire ; 

The mere effusion of thy piopei loins, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor } outh nor age, 
But as it weie an after dinner’s sleep, 

Dreaming on both : for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld ; and when thou’rt old and rich, 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 

To make thy riches pleasant What’s yet m this, 

That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths , yet death we fear, 

That makes these odds all even. 

Isabella — Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio ; and I quake, 
Lest thou a feverous life shouldst entertain. 

And six or seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour Dar’st thou die 9 
The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 

And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great. 

As when a giant dies 

Claud — Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe, in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed jce ; 
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To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world : or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling t ’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and mo^t loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


YII MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen 
of France, then the dauphmess, at Versailles ; and surely 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision I saw her just above the horizon, 
deeoiating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move m, — glittering like the morning-star, full of life, 
and splendour, and joy Oh 1 what a revolution ! and what 
a heart must I have, to contemplate without emotion that 
elevation and that fall ' Little did I dream when she added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respect- 
ful love, that she should ever he obliged to carry the sharp 
antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did 
I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen 
upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of 
honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. But the age of 
chivalry is gone That of sophisters, economists, and cal- 
culators has succeeded; and the glory of Europe is extin- 
guished for ever. £Te\er, never more shall we behold that 
o-enerous loyalty to lank and sex, that proud submission, 
that dignified obedience, that subordination of the heart, 
which kept alive, even m servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
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defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterpiise is gone ’ It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stum like a wound, 
which inspit ed courage whilst it mitigated feiocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its giossness. 


VIII — LIVING TO ONE’S SELF. 

What I mean by living to one’s self is, living in the woild* 
as in it, not of it, it is as if no one knew there was such a 
person, and you wished no one to know it . it is to be a silent 
spectator of the mighty scene of things, not an object ot 
attention or curiosity in it ; to take a thoughtful, anxious 
interest in what is passing in the world, but not to feel the 
slightest inclination to make or meddle with it It is such 
a life as a pure spirit might be supposed to lead, and 
such a*n interest as it might take in the affairs of men— 
calm,* 1 contemplative, passive, distant, touched with pity 
for their sorrows, smiling at their follies without bitter* 
ness, sharing their affections, but not troubled by their 
passions, not seeking their notice, nor once di earned of by 
them He who lives wisely to himself and to his own heart, 
looks at the busy world through the loopholes of retieat, 
and does not want to mingle m the fray “ He hears the 
tumult and is still ” He is not able to mend it, nor willing 
to mar it lie sees enough in the universe to interest him, 
without puttmg himself forward to try what he can do to fix 
the eyes of the universe upon him. Tain the attempt * He 
reads the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches the return 
of the seasons, the falling leaves of autumn, the perfumed 
breath of spring, starts with delight at the note of a thrush 
in a copse near him, sits by the fire, listens to the moaning 
of the wind, pores upon a book, or discourses the freezing 
hours away, or melts down hours to minutes in pleasing 
thought. All this while he is taken up with other things, 
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forgetting himself. He relishes an author’s style, without 
thinking of turning author. He is fond of looking at a pi int 
from an old picture in the room, without teasing himself to 
copy it He does not fret himself to death with trying to 
be what he is not, or to do what he cannot He liaidly 
knows what he is capable of, and is not an the least con- 
cerned, whether he shall ever make a figure m the world. 
He looks out of himself at the wide extended prospect of 
nature, and takes an interest beyond lus narrow pretensions 
in general humanity He is fi ee as air, and independent as 
the wind Woe be to him when he first begins to think 
what others say of Irm While a man is contented with 
himself and bis own resources, all is well. When he under- 
takes to play a part on the stage, and to persuade the world 
to think moie about him than they do about themselves, he 
is got into a track wheie he will find nothing hut briers and 
thorns, vexation and disappointment 


ix — MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav’n 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

*Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his ciown: 

IIis sceptre shows the force of temporal pow’r, 

The attribute to awe, and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of king 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the heai ts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 

Whed mercy seasons justice. — We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all 
To render the deeds of mercy 
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X. — DESCRIPTION OP QUEEN MAE 

Oh, then I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn by a team of little atomies, 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep * 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners* legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers , 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The colLu s, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams , 

Her whip of cricket’s bone ; the lash of film 
Her waggoner a small gray-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm, 

Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out of mmd the fairies’ coachmakers 
And m this state she gallops, night by night, 

Tin ough lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love 1 
On com tiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight* 
O’er doctors* fingers, who straight dream on fees ♦ 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a lawyer’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail. 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice 
Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ears, at which he starts and wafies ; 

And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. 
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SI. — PROLOGUE TO THE TIUGEDY OP CATO 

To wake tlie soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise tbe genius, and to mend the heai t , 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er eack scene, and be what tliey behold . 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream through ever} age : 
Tyrants no moi e their savage natui e kept. 

And foes to vii tue wonder’d how they wept 
Our author shuns by vulgar themes to nio\ e 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love : 

In pitying love we but our weakness show, 

And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause ; 
Such teais as patriots shed for dying laws : 

He bids your bieast with ancient ardours rise. 

And calls forth Kom an drops from British eyes 
Virtue confess’d m human shape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was: 

No common object to your sight displays, 

But what with pleasure heav’n itself surveys, 

A bi ave man struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state 1 
While Cato gives his little senate law s, 

TVTi.it bosom beats not in his eountiy’s cau^e 7 
Who sees him act, but envies e\ ery deed 9 
Who hears him gioan and does not wish to bleed ? 
Ev’n when proud Csesar, ’midst timmphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vam and mipotently gieat, 

Stow'd Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state ; 

As her dead father’s lev’rend image pass’d 
The pomp was daiken’d, and the day o’ercast , 
The triumph ceas’d, — tears gush’d from e\ery eye 
The woild’s great victor pass’d unheeded by : 
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Her last good man dejected Borne ador’d, 

And honour’d Caesar’s, less than Cato’s sword, 
Britons 1 attend I Be woi th like this approv’d ; 
And show you have the virtue to be mov’d. 

With honest scorn the first fam’d Cato view’d 
Borne learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued * 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song 
Dare to have sense yourselves * assert the stage : 

Be justly warm’d with your own native rage. 

Such plays alone should please a British ear, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 


XII — CATO’S SOLILOQUY. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reason’st well 1 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality 5 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us • 

’Tis Heav’n itself that points out an heieaftei, 

And intimates — Etei nity to man 
Eternity ! thou pleasing — dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it 
Here will I hold. If there’s a Pow’r above us, 

(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), He must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must be happy — 

But when’ or where’ This world — was made for Csesar. 
I’m weary of conjectures — this must end them — 

[. Laying his hand on his sword ] 
Thus am I doubly arm’d ~ My death and life, 
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My bane, and antidote are both before me. 
This — in a moment, brings me to an end ; 

But tbis — informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secur’d m her existence, smiles 
At tke drawn dagger, and defies its point — 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himielf 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds » 


XIII — II PENSEJROSO. 

Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of folly, without father bred ! 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train 
But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view, 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue ; 

Black, but such as in esteem. 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Plowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 


2 o 2 
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Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commeieing with the skies, 

Thy rapt «*oul sitting in. thine eyes 
There, held in holy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast. 

Thou fix. them on the earth as fast; 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gotls doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye lound about Jove’s altar sing: 

And add to these retn ed Leisui e, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 
But first, and ehiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub Contemplation: 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song. 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged biow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o’er the accustom’d oak : 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evening son<r; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wand’ring moon, 

Hiding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
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Oft on a plat of i is mg ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-water’d shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counteifeit a gloom ; 

Far fiom all resort of ninth, 

Save the cricket on the health, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen on some high lonely tow’r, 

Where I may oft out- watch the Bear, 
With thnee-great llcrmes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What woilds, or what vast legions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion m this fleshly nook . 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with clement. 

Sometimes let goigeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes’ or relops’ line. 

Or else the tale of Tioy divine ; 

Or what (though rare) of later age, 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage 

But, 0 sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaaus from his bower 1 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus smg 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew non tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made hell grant what love did seek; 
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Or call up' him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold — 

• • « • • • ■ 

And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Morn appear 
And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye. 

While the bee with honey’d thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep ; 

And let some strange mysteiious dream, 
Wave at his wings in aeiy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And as I wake sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unseen Genius of tbe wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. 
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And love the high-embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light * 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic’d choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of ev’ry star that heav’n doth show. 

And ev’ry herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give. 

And I with thee will choose to live. 


xiv — l’allegro 
Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight horn, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy 1 
Fmd out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven smgs , 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 

In heav’n yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a bnth. 
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With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, Hymph, and bring with thee* 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Hods, and becks, and wieathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimples sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 

And m thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And, if I give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasuies free* 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, m spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cock with lively dm 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack, or the barn-dooi. 

Stoutly struts his dames befoie. 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’rmg morn, 

From the side of some hoai hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill . 
Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, 
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Eight against the eastern gate, 

"Where the gi eat sun begins his state, 

Rob’d in llames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight , 

While the ploughman near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures-, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray , 

Mountains, on whose banen bicast, 

The labouring clouds do often lest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow biooks, and livers wide : 

Toweis and battlements it sees, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

Prom betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savoury dmnei set, 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestvlis to bind the sheaves; 

Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tann’d haycock in the mead 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecs sound 
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To many a youth and many a maid. 
Dancing in the chequer’d shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stones told of many a feat. 

How fairy Mab the junkets ate ; 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said. 

And he by friar’s lantern led , 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end , 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull’d to sleep 
Tow’red cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To wm her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe with taper clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream, 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 
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Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild 
And ever against eating cares 
Lap me m soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the melting soul may piei ce. 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


XV. — ALEXANDER’S FEAST. 

Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son — 

Aloft, m awful state, 

The god-like hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac’d around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle hound : 

So should desert in arms be crown’d. 

The lovely Thais, by his side, 

Sat like a blooming eastern bride, 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride.-— 
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Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

Hone but the brave, 

Hone but, the brave, 

Hone but the biave deserves the fair. 

Timotheus, plac'd on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers touch’d the lyre; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire. — 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound : 

A present deity I they shout around ! 

A present deity 1 the vaulted roofs rebound — 

With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung, 

Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young ! 

The jolly god in triumph comes * 

Sound the trumpets I beat the drums ! 

Flush’d with a purple grace. 

He shows his honest face. 

How give the hautboys breath 1 he comes 1 he comes 1 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first oidam; 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasuie. 

Rich the treasure ; 

Sweet the pleasure ; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, *md thrice he slew the slain] 
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The master saw the madness rise , 

His glowing cheeks, his indent eyes; 

And, while he heav n and earth defied 

Chang’d his hand and check’d his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse, 

Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Dauus, great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fall’n ! fall’n I fall’ll 1 fall’n ! 

Fall'll from Ins high estate, 

And welteiing in his blood l 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes! 

With downcast look the joyless victor safe, 
Ite\ohmg, in his altei’d soul, 

The various turns of fate below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

And teais began to flow ! 

The mighty master smil’d, to see 
That love was in the next degiee, 

*Twas but a kindled sound to move ; 

For pity melts the mind to love 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measuies, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasuies. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble j 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying, 

If the woild be worth thy winning. 
Think, oh, think it woith enjo)ing’ 

• • • • • * 

The many lend the skies uitli loud applause : 
So love was ci own’d , hut music won the cause. 
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Now, strike the golden lyre again! 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain l 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder l 
Hark 1 hark » the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head. 

As awak’d from the dead , 

And amaz’d he stares aiound. 

Kevenge ! revenge f Timotheus cries — 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes l 
Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand I 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slam. 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain ! 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew ! 

Behold i how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Peisian abodes, 

And glitt’ring temples of their hostile gods * 

The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 

And the lung seiz’d a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey ; 

And, like another Helen, fired another Ti u) 1 

Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 

While organs yet were mute , 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 

Could swell the soul to rage — or kindle soft desire. 
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At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventiess of the vocal frame. 

The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store, 

Enlarg’d the former narrow hounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown . 

He rais’d a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down ! 


XVI EXTRACTS THOM GRAY’S BARD. 

“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless 1 King ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ! 

Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state 1 
Iiclm nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 
jSTor even thy virtues, tyrant ! shall avail 
To save thy seeiet soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears !” 

Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Gloucester stood aghast m speechless trance ■ 

To arms I cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quivering lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood, 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air ;) 


1 It was a common tradition in Wales, that Edward I. ordered all 
the Bai ds to he put to death. On that tradition, this Ode is founded* 
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And with a master’s Land and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of Lis lyre — 

“ Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries 1 — 

“ No more I weep They do not sleep , 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit i they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land, 

With me in dieadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hand the tissue of thy line. 

“ * Weave the warp, and weave the woof. 

The winding sheet of Edward’s race; 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace 
Mark the } ear, and mark the night, 

When Se\em shall re-echo with affnght 

The shneks of death through Berkley’s roof that ring; 

SLneks 1 of an agonizing kmg f — 

“ ‘ Mighty victor, mighty loid, a 
Low on his funeral couch he lies 1 
Ko pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to gi ace his obsequies 
Is the sable warrior fled 9 
Thy son Is gone He rests among the dead. 

The swarm that in thy noontide beam were born 9 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Pair laughs the mom, 3 and soft the zephyr blows, 

"U hile, proudly riding o’er the azure r ealm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 
Begardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, h ush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey — 

* allusion to the murder of Edward II * Death of Edward III 

* ia adusioa to the auspicious commencement of Richard II.'s reign. 
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“ Fond impious man * tliink’st thou von sanguine cloud, 
Baised by bin bieath, has quench’d the oib of dav? 
To-monow lie lepaiis the golden flood. 

And waims the rations with ledoubled lay. 

Enough for ire : with joy I see 
The ddTeient doom out lates assign. 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Caie, 

To tiiumph and to die are mine ” 

He spoke , and, headlong liom the mountain's height, 
Deep m the rearing tide In* plunged to endless night 


2.VII — 1L1 GY YtRlTlEN IX A COUNTRY CHURCHY VRD 

The cuifew tolls the knell of paitincr dm ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’ei the lea; 

The ploughman homevvaid plods his weary way. 

And leaves the woild to daikness — and to me, 

FTow fades the glinimeiing landscape on the sight, 
And till the an a solemn stillness holds , 

Save whoie the beetle wheels Ins (honing flight. 

And diovrsy tiuklmgs lull the distant folds, 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled low’r, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such, as wandenng near her secret bow i, 

- Molest hei ancient, sohtaiy reign 

Beneath these lugged elms, that vcw-tiee’s shade, 
Where heaves the tui f m m.tiiy a mould’ring heap, 

Each in his nairovv cell for ever laid, 

The xude forefatheis oi the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt'rmg from hn straw-built shed. 

The cock’s slmll clarion, or the echoing hom, 

"No more shall louse them fiom their lowly bed. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or bnsy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sn e’s return, 

Or climb his knees the em led kiss to share 

Oft did the harvest to their si eld e yield; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke 

How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

I low bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor* 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave. 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead — but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies rai^e. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise : 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fieeting breath 0 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or fiatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death ’ 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lire ; 

• 

Bufr Knowledge to their eyes her ample pnge, 

Kich with the spoils of time, did ne’er uni oil; 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the souL 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark un fathom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flow’r is bom to blinh unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood, 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and rmn to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their hl&toiy m a nation’s ty 

Their lot foibade: nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their dimes confined; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a tin one, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide : 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 

Or heap the shrine of luxuiv and prule, 

With incense kindled at the muses flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

(Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray,) 

Along the < ool sequester’d -vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to piotect, 

' Some fiail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spell’d by th’ unlettered muse, 
The place of fame and el eery supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die 

2 H 3 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’ei iesign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the chceiful clay, 

Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops tbe closing eye requires ; 

Ev’n from tbe tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unlionour’d dead, 

Dost m these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonelv contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary -beaded swain may say — 

“ Oft have wc seen him at tbe peep of dawn. 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

“ There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That allies its old fantastic roots so high. 

His hstlovs length at noontide would he stretch, 

And poie upon tbe brook that babbles by. 

“ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Mutt’ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Now di oopmg, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz'd with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

“ One morn I miss’d him on th* accustom'd hill. 

Along the heath, and near his fa\ouiite tiee, 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

“ The ne^t, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church} ard path we saw him borne— 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 

Grav’d on the stone beneath } on aged thorn.” 
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TE T r ’'TITAPH. 

Iloie lests bis head upon the lap of eaith, 

A voutli to foitune and to fame unknown ; 

Ter Science frown d not on his humble bnth. 

And Melancholy maik’d him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heav’n did a recompense as laigelv send. 

He gave to rushy all he had — a tear ; 

He gain’d from heav’n ftwas all lie wish d) a fiiend 

Xo farther seek hio merits to disclose. 

Or diaw his fiailties fiom their dread abode ; 
(There they, alike, in trembling hope lepose,) 

The bosom of bis Fatbei and his God. 


XVl n — lochiel’s w vexing. 

Wizen d — Lochiel ! Lochiel 1 beware cf the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle aira> 1 
Tor a field of the dead rushes led on my siaht. 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered m flight . 

They lally, they bleed, for their kingdom and ciown; 
ITce, woe to the liders that trample them down 1 
Proud Cumbeiland prances, insulting the slain, 

And tbeir hoof-heaten bosoms are trod to the plain ! — 
Put hark! through the fast- flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 

Tis thme, oh, Glenullen ! who«e bnde shall await. 

Like a lo\ e-liglited watch-fire, all night at the gate. 

A s + eed comes at morning no rider is there ; 

But us bridle is red with the sign of despair 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 

Oh, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 

For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave — 
Culloden ! that 1 cels v ith the blood of the brave. 
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duel — Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer t 
gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
dotard, around thy old, wavering sight, 
mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright 
Izard . — Ha! laugh st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn* 
d bii d of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn , 
rushed the bold eagle exultmgly forth, 
i his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the noith’ 
the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he lode 
janionless, bearing destruction abioad ; 
lovra let him stoop from his havoc on high, 
home let him speed, — for the spoiler is mgh. 
flames the far summit ’ Why shoot to the blast 
e embers, like stars fioni the fhmament cast ’ 
he fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
i Ins eyrv, that beacons the darkness of heaven, 
nested Lochiel! the peerless m might, 
be bannei s arise on the battlements* height, 
r en’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
m to th) dwelling! all lonely, lefeuml 
;he blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
a wild mother sci earn o’er her famishing brood. 
duel — False W izard, avaunt * I lu\ e marshalled my clan, 
r swords aie a thousand, theii bosoms are one! 

■ are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

. welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock 1 
lim dash his proud foam, like a wave on the rock } 
woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
n Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
u her bonneted chieftains to \ietory crowd, 
ranald the dauntless, and Moray the pi oud, 

ilaided and plumed in their tartan airay 

Izard. — Lochiel, Lochiel 1 beware of the day I 
dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
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*Tis the sunset of life irives me nn stical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before 
I tell thee, Culloden’s diead echoes shall ring 
"With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive 1 Kmg 1 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the -via.lt> of wialh, 

Behold, wlieie he flies on his desolate path! 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from rm Mghf 
Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and con er his flush* ! 

’Tis finished Their thunders are hulked on the moui *■* 
Culloden is lost, and my country deploies! 

But wheie is the iron-bound prisoner? Wheio v 
Por the red eye of battle is shut m de&puu\ 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, foilom, 

Like a limb from lus eountiy cast bleeding and torn > 

Ah, no i tor a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier , 

His death-bell is tolling 1 Oh, mercy ! dispel 
Yon sight, that it fieezes mj spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 

And his blood- streaming nostril in agony swims ! 

Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet, 

Wheie his heaifc shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat. 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

JLochiel — Down, soothless msulter! I tiust not the tale. 
Por never shall Albin a destiny meet, 

So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat 

Though my perishing l auks should he strewed in their goi e, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the smf-beaten shor,* 

Locbiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kindling of life in his bo&om remains, 

Shall vector exult, or m death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and bis feet to the foe 1 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Ilea\ en fiom the death-bed of fame. 

1 Prime Charles, whom the Highlanders of that tla\ iec >r<! u a- thui 
rightful king. 
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XIX. — ON SLAVERY. 

Oh I for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful win. 

Might never reach me more 1 My ear h pain d, 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which eaith i& fill’d. 
r i here is no flesh in man’s obdurate heai fc — 
it does not feel for man. Thatnatuial bond 
01 brotherhood is seed’d as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire 
He finds Ins fellow guilty — of a skin 
Xot colour'd like his own , and, having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause. 
Doom* and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

LamL iuiei seeted by a narrow frith 
Abhoi ea^h other Mountains intci pos’d 
Make enemies of nations who had else. 

Like kmrfred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus i mn de\otes his brother and destioys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deploi’d, 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 

Cham* Vm, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stupes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast 
Then what is man ? And what man seeing this, 
Ami Laving human feelings, does not 1 flush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my giound. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 
No: dear as freedom is, and m my heart’s 
Just estimation, priz’d above all price, 
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I had ranch rather be myself the slave. 

And wear the bonds than fasten them on bra 
We ha\e no slaves at home — then whj abroad 0 
And they themsehes, once feined o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d 
Slaves cannot breathe m England , if then lungs 
Iteceive our air, that moment thov are fiee; * 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall } 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation pioud 
And jealous of the blessing Spiead it then, 

And let it enculate through every iem 

Of all }oui empire , that, where Bill Ain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

XX YC MARINERS Or ENGLAND. 

Ye inai iners of England ! 

That guard our native seas; 

Whose Hag has braied a thousand } ears 
The battle and llie bieeze 
Your glouous standnid launch again 
To match another foe 1 

And sweep tin ough the deep. 

While the stoimy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and Ion;, 
And the stormy winds do blow 

The spii its of your fathei s 
Shall st irt from every wa\ e ! 

For the deck it was their Held of fame, 

And ocean was their grave ; 

Where Blake and mighty Yelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow : 
While the battle rages loud and It i-g, 
And the stormy wind* uo blow 
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Britannia needs no bulwark, 

.No towei s along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders fiora her native oak. 

She quells the Hood below, 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and lui.g, 
And the stormy winds do blow 

The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet temfic burn; 

Till dangei’s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-wari 101 s 1 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heaid no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


XXI THE B VTTLB OP HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay tlf untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Lser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden showed another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of nigbt, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery I 

By torch and trumpet fast ni rayed, 
Each horseman diew his bal tie-blade; 
And furious every charger neighed, 

To jom the dreadful revelry. 
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Then shook the hills with thunder riven , 
Then rushed the steed to battle duven , 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the led artillery. 

But redder yet those fires shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow ; 

And bloodier yet shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis mom — hut scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout ’mid their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens On, ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory or the grave l 
Wave, Munich, all thv banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry 1 

Few, few shall part where many meet T 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldiei’s sepulchre 1 


— the burial of sir jobs* moors 

Not a dium was heard — not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurued ; 
Not a 'oldier discharged his firewell shot 
<) er the giave where our hero we buried 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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2To Ubelcss coffin enclosed his breast ; 

Not m sheet, nor in slnoud, we wound him* 

But he lay — like a warrioi taking Ins rest— . 

With Ins mai tial cloak ai ound him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of son ow , 

But we steadfastly gaz’d on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the monow 1 

We thou^V, as we hollow’d his nanow bed. 

And bin oc th’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tiead o’er his head. 
And we iar away on the billow I 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid linn ; 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the bell toll’d the bom for refmng, 

And we heard the distant and random gun. 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fiesh and gory; 

We carv’d not a line — we rais’d not a stone, 

But wc left him alone, with his glory I 


XXlTi — OH CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

I would not enter on my list of fiiends 
(Though graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needl. -Viy sets foot upon a woim. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
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111 at Claris at evening m public patb, 

But he that has humanity, fciewain’d, 

Will step aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight 
And ehaiged with \enom, that intrudes, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacied to neatness and repose, the bower. 

The chamber, or the hall, may die: 

A necessary act mans no blame. 

Not so, when held w, i:n tlieir proper bounds, 

And guiltless ot oilei.ee, they utnge the air, 

Or t dee then pastime m the spacious field : 

Theie the} aie pm deg d And ha that hm ts 
Or hm ms them thei e is guilty of a wrong ; 
DistuiLs th* economy of Natuie’s icalm. 

Who when she form’d, design’d them an aW!p. 

The sum is tln^ if man’s convenience, health. 

Or safety intei fcie, his rights and claims 
Aie pai amount, and must extinguish llieiib 
Else they me all — the meanest, things that me. 

As free to Ine, and to enjoy that Lie, 

As God wis fice to foim them at the first, 

Who in liis sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye, tliuefoie, who love mercy, teach } our sons 
To lo\e it too The spi ing time of our } ears 
Is soon dishonom’d and defiled, hi most. 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But alas » none sooner shoots. 

If uniest lam’d, into luxuriant growth. 

Than cruelty , most de\ ilish of them all. 

Mercv to linn that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which Heav’n moves, m pard’ning guilty man; 
And lie that shows none, being lipe m years, 

And conscious of the outiage be commits, 

Shall seek it — and not find it in Lis turn 
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XXIV THE COMMON LOT. 

Oxen, in the flight of ages past. 

There lived a man — and who was he ? 
Mortal I howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth ; 

The land in which he died, unknown ; 

His name has perish’d from the earth ; 

This truth survives alone ; — 

That jov, and grief, and hope, and fear. 
Alternate ti rnmphed in his breast : 

Ills bliss and woe — a smile, a tear: 

Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 

The changing spirits’ rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 

Tor these are felt by all. 

He suffered — hut his pangs are o’er ; 

Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 

Ilad triends — his fnends are now no more; 
And foes — his foes are dead. 

He loved — but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb , 

Oh, she was fair 1 but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw — whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered— all that troubles thee: 
lie was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is — what thou shalt be t 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and mam,- 
Erow bile his portion, — life and light; 

To him exist m vain. 
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The clouds and sunbeam'?, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and gloiy threw. 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew 

The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this, — there lived a man 1 


XXV — THE OCEAN. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music m its roar * 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal 

Foil on, thou deep and daik blue ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with rum — his control 
Stops with the shore , — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, nncofSn’d, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thv paths, —thy fields 
Are not a tpoil for him,— thou dost -arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
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Spuming him fiom thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering, in tliy phi) fnl spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haplv lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And darkest him again to earth: — theie let him lay. 

The armaments which thunder -sfi ike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs ti enable in then' capitals, — 

The oak le\ iatbans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator tbe vain title take 
Of loid of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy to\ s, and as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which m n 
A ! k* the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Tiafalgar 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Gieeoe, Rome, Caithage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while the) were fiee. 

And mam a hi ant since ; their shores obey 
The sti anger, slave, 01 savage ; their cL*cay 
Has dned up realms to deserts : — not so thou. 
Unchangeable <*a\ e to thv wild wa\ eV play — 

Time wiitos no wimkle on tkme azuie hrow — 

Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou idlest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all tune. 

Calm or coin uls’d — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving , — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, diead, fathomless, alone 
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And I liave ’oved thee, Ocean * and my joy 
Of youthful sport was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
W ere a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasmg fear 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 


XXVI THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

There was a sound of revelry by night: 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music ai ose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell— 

But hush I haikl A deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No : ’twas but the with!, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ! 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfin’d ! 

fro sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before 1 
Arm! arm! it is — it is— the cannon’s opening roar! 

"Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 
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And when tliev smil’d because be deem’d if; near. 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

And rous’d the vengeance blood alone could quell 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which, but an hour ago, 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden pai tings, such as press 
The life from out young he.r ts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated * Who could guess 
Tf ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet, such awful mom could rise ’ 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The raustei mg squadron, and the clatteimg car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming m the ranks of war . 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alaimmg drum, 

Bous’d up tlie.soldiei ere the morning star* 

While throng’d the citizens, with teiror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips — “ Tae foe! they come I they 
come I” 

And wild and high the et Camerons* gathering” rose 1 
(The war-note of Lochiel, which Albin’s lulls 
Have heard — and heard too, have her Savon foes ! ) 
How, in the noon of night, that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill 1 But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daung, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years: 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame, rings in each clansman’s ears ! 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pa^s, 

Gucvmg. — if aught inanimate o’er grieves 

Over the unreturning brave — alas ! 

Ere evening, to be trodden, like the glass — 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verduie ; when tins fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and leu* J 

Last roon behold them full of lusty life ; 

Last eve, m beauty’s circle pioudb cay ; 

The midnight hi ought the sisn.d-Hiund of strife, — 
The morn, the marshalling in arms, — the day, 
Battle’s magnifioenth-^tem m ray 1 
The thundei-rlomU clo*c o’er it, which when rent, 
The earth is cover’d thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover — heap’d and pent; 
Kider and hoi to,— . friend, foe, — in one red burial blent 1 


XXVir — ON THE PL VI N OF MAItAT110\ 

Where’er we tread, *tis haunted, holv giound 1 
No eai ih of thine is lo&t in v ulgnr mould l 
But one vast realm of wondei spie*uL around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem tiuly tohl. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dieam* have dwelt upon* 
Each lull and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which emslfd thv temples gone. 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

The sun — the soil — but not the slave the same — 
Unchanged in all, except its foreign lord, 

Pi esorves alike its bounds and boundless fame : 

The battle-field— where Peisu’s victim-horde 

2x2 
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First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword, 

As on the morn to distant^ glory dear. 

When Marathon became a magic word — 

Which utter’d — to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp — the host — the fight — the conqueror’s career J 

The flying Mede — his shaftless broken bow I 
The fiery Greek — his red pursuing spear 1 
Mountains above — Earth’s — Ocean’s plain below I 
Death in the front — Destruction m the rere ! 

Such was the scene — what now remameth here ’ 

What sacred trophy marks the hallow’d ground 
Recording Freedom’s smile and Asia’s tear’ 

The rifled urn — the violated mound — 

The dust — thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger 1 spurns around 1 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past. 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, hut unwearied throng ; 

Long shall the vojager, with the Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 

Boast of the aged 1 lesson of the young I 
Which sages venerate, and bai ds adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 

He that is lonely, hither let him roam. 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth 1 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died 
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XXY11I THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

I see before me the gladiator lie • 

He leans upon his hand, — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his dioop’d head sulks gradual!) low, 

And through his side the last drops ebbmg slow 
Fiom the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 

L’ke the first of a thunder-shower, and now 

The aiena swims around him he is gone, 

ICi o (‘eas’d th’ inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who won. 

He heard it, hut he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away j 
He leek’d not of the life he lost nor piLse, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

The) e was their Dacian mother — he their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush’d with his blood. — Shall he expire. 

And unaveng’d ? — Anse 1 ye Goths, and glut your ire I 


XXIX — THE ARAB MAID’S SONG. 

Fly to the desert, fly with me ! 

Our Arab teuts are rude for thee ; 

But oh ! the choice what heart can doubt, 
Of tents with love, or thrones without ? 

Our rocks are rough — hut, smiling there, 
The acacia waves her yellow hair. 

Lonely and sweet ; nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

Our sands are bare — but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs, 

As o’er the maible couits of kings ! 
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Then come 1 — thy Arab maid “will be 
The loved and lone acacia-tree ; 

The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 

Oh ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heait, — 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasuie it through life had sought I 

As if the veiy lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all oui sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke befoie us then! 

So came thy every glance and tone. 

When first on me they breathed and shone ; 
New — as if brought fiom other spheres. 
Yet welcome — as if loved for yeais! 

Then fly with me ! — if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely tin own 
A gem away, that thou hadst sworn 
Should ever m thy heart be worn. 

Come ! — if the love thou hast for me 
Is pure and fresh as mine for thee, — 

Presh as the fountain under ground. 

When fii st ’tis by the lapwing found ’ 

But if for me thou dost foisake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipp’d image from its base. 

To give to me the ruin’d place ; 

Then, fare thee well — I’d rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake, 

When thawing suns begin to shine. 

Than trust to love so false as thine. 
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XXX -—ODE TO ELOQUENCE. 

Heard ye those ioud-contending waves, 

That shook Cecropia’s pillar'd state ? 

Saw ye the mighty from then graves 
Look up, and tremble at her fate ? 

Who shall calm the angry storm ’ 

Who the mighty task perform, 

And bid the raging tumult cease ? 

See the son of Hermes rise, 

With Syren tongue, and speaking eyes. 

Hush the noise, and soothe to peace! 

See the olive branches waving 
O’er Ilissus’ winding stream, 

Their lovely limbs the Naiads laving, 

The Muses smiling by, supreme \ 

See the nymphs and swains advancing. 

To harmonious measures dancing 
Grateful Io Paeans rise 
To thee, 0 Power l who can inspii e 
Soothing woids— or words of fire, 

And shook thy plumes m Attic skies ! 

Lo ! from the regions of the noi th. 

The reddening storm of battle pours, 

Polls along the trembling earth, 

Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

Where rests the sword ? where sleep the brave ? 
Awake ! Cecropia’s ally save 
From the fury of the blast : 

Burst the storm on Phocis’ walls, 

Rise 1 or Greece for ever falls ; 

Up l or fieedom breathes her last. 
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The jarring States, obsequious now. 

View the patriot's hand on high ; 
Thunder gathering on his brow. 

Lightning flashing from his eye. 

Borne by the tide of words along. 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng : 

To arms ! to arms 1 to arms I” they cry 
“ Grasp the shield, and draw the sword , 
Lead us to Philippi’s lord ; 

Let us conquer him, or die I” 

Ah, Eloquence 1 thou wast undone , 
Wastfrom thy native country diiven. 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun, 

And blotted out the stars of heaven ! 

When Liberty from Greece withdrew. 

And o’er the Adriatic flew 

To where the Tiber pours his urn — 

She struck the lude Tarpeian rock, 

Spaiks were kindled by the stroke — 
Again thy fires began to burn I 

How shining forth, thou mad’st compliant 
The Conscript Fathers to thy cliarms, 
Roused the world-bestriding giant. 

Sinking fast in Slavery’s arms. 

I see thee stand by Freedom’s fane. 
Pouring the persuasive strain, 

Giving vast conceptions birth l 
Hark I I hear thy thunders sound. 

Shake the Forum round and round, 

Shake the pillars of the earth l 

First-born of Liberty divine ! 

Put on Religion’s bright array: 

Speak 1 and the starless grave shall shine 
The portal of eternal day 1 
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Rise, kindling with the orient beam, 

Let Calvary’s hill inspire the tbeme, 
Unfold the garments roll’d in blood l 
Ob, touch the soul — touch all her chords 
With all the omnipotence of words, 

And point the way to heaven — to God ! 


xxxi. — hove at the close op life 
Unfading Hope! when life’s last embers burn, 
"When soul to soul, and du&fc to dust return ! 

Heav’n to thy charge .e^gns the awful hour* 

Oh! then, thy kingdom comes! Immortal Powei ! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye 1 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 

Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin! 

And all tbe phoenix spirit burns within l 
0 1 deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 

The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 

Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh. 

It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 

Mysterious worlds, untravell’d by the sun! 

Where Time’s far wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom’d shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 

*Tis Heaven’s commanding trumpet, long and loud. 
Like Sinai’s thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 

While Nature hears with terror-mmgled trust. 

The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 

And, hke the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and call’d upon his God, 

With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 

And shrieks, and hovers o’er the dark abyss! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb , 
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Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roil 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 

Fly, lake the moon-eyed hei aid of dismay. 

Chased on his night-steed by the star of day f 
The strife is o’er — the pangs of Nature close. 

And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 

Hark 1 as the spirit ejes, with eagle gaze. 

The noon of heav’n undazzled b\ the blaze 
On heav’nly winds that waft her to the sky, 

Float the sweet tones of star-born melody , 

Wild as the hallow’d anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds m the lonely vale. 

When Jordan hush’d Ins waves, and midnight still 
Watch’d on the holy tow’rs of Zion hill * 

XXXII — WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE 9 

What constitutes a state? 

Not high-rais’d battlement and labour’d mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate . 

Not cities pioud, with spiles and turrets crown'd: 
Not hays and broad-arm’d poits, 

"Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies nde 
Not starr’d and spangled courts. 

Where low-bred baseness wafts perfume to piide 
No— men, high-minded men. 

With powers as far above dull brutes endu’d. 

In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude . 

Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights : and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a state : 

And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes elate. 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
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XXXIII MY MIX© TO ME A KINGDOM IS - 1 

My minde to me a kingdome is; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As far exceeds all eai tld} hhsse 
That God or Xatme hath assigiulc. 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my mind fbi bids to cnu e. 

Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice; 

I presse to beare no haivjhtie sway ; 

Look what I lawk my mind supplies. 

Loe 1 thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with that my mind doth bring. 

I see how plentie surfets oft, 

And hastie clymbers soonest fall . 

I see that such as sit aloft 

MLkap doth threaten most of all ; 

These get with toile, and keep with feare : 
Such cares my mind could never beare. 

No princely pompe, nor weltbie store, 

No force to wmne the vietorie, 

No wylie wit to salve a soie, 

No shape to winne a lover’s eye ; 

To none of these I } eeld as thrall, 

For why, my mind despisetk all. 


i This excellent philosophical song appears to have been famous m 
the sixteenth century, it is quoted by Ben Jonsou in his play of 
« Every Man out of his Humour,” irat acted m 1590, Act I. Scene I , 
where an impatient person says — 

** I am no such pil’d cwnyae to believe 
That beggery is the only bappmesse, 

Or, with a number oi tnese patient fooles, 

To smg, 1 My mmde to me a hnigdome is * 

When the lanke hungrie belly burkes ioi inode ” 
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Some have too much, yet still they crave, 

I little have, yet seek no more , 

They are hut poore, though much they have 
And I am rich with little stme, 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 

They lacke, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another’s losse, 

I grudge not at another’s game ; 

Ko worldly wave my mind can tosse, 

I brooke that is another’s bane 
I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend, 

I loathe not life, nor diead mme end. 

I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 

I weigh not Croesus* welth a straw ; 

For care, I care not what it is ; 

I fear not fortune’s fa tall law. 

My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright or force of love. 

I wish but what I have at will ; 

I wander not to seek for more ; 

I like the plaine, I climb no hill ; 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore. 

And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 

I kisse not where I wish to kill; 

I feigne not love where most I hate ; 

I breake no sleep to wmne my will ; 

I wayte not at the mighties gate ; 

I scorne no poore, I feare no rich, 

I feele no want, nor have too much. 

The court, ne cai t, I like, ne loathe ; 

Extreames are counted worst of all : 

The golden meane betwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and ferns no fell: 
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This is my choyce, for why, I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet minde* 

My welth is health and perfect ease, 

My conscience clere my cluefe defeat 1 
I never seek by brybes to please, 

Nor by desert to give offence : 

Thus do I live, thus will I die; 

"Would all xlid so as well as I 


XXXIV THE CATARACT OF LODORE 

“ How does the water 
Come down at Lodore T 
My little boy ask’d me 
Thus, once on a time ; 

And moreover he task'd me 
To tell him in rhyme ; 

Anon at the word. 

There first came one daughter* 
And then came another. 

To second and third 
The request of their brother, 
And to hear bow the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 

With its rush and its roar. 

As many a time 
They had seen it before* 

Bo I told them in rhyme, 

For of rhymes I had store ; 

And *twas in my vocation 
For their recreation 
That so I should sing ; 

Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 

From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell , 
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From its fountains 
Tn the mountains, 

Its rills and its gills ; 

Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps 
For awhile, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 

And thence at depaitmg, 
Awakening and starting, 

It runs thiough the reeds 
And away it proceeds, 

Thi ougli meadow and glade. 

In sun and m shade. 

And through the wood-shelter. 
Among crags m its hurry. 
Helter-skelter, 
Huuy-scuny, 

Here it comes sparkling. 

And there it lies darkling ; 
FTow smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 

Till m its rapid race. 

On which it is bent, 

It reaches the place 
Of its deep descent. 
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Writhing anil vn miring. 

Eddying and w hiking. 

Spouting and fndcing, 

Turning and twisting, 

Around and around 
‘With endless rebound ; 

Smiting and lighting, 

A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding; 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound 

Collecting, projecting. 

Receding and speeding. 

And shocking and locking, 

And d.utin'j and parting. 

And thn iulmg and sjirtading. 

And wln/zing and hissing. 

And dripping and shipping, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shining ami twining, 

And rattling and battling. 

And shaking and quaking, 

And pouring and mu ing, 

And wa\mg and raving. 

And tossing and closing, 

And flowing and going, 

And running ami stunning, 

And foaming and roaming, 

And dinning ami spinning, 

And chopping and hopping, 

And working and jei king. 

And smuggling and smuggling, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And moaning and groaning ; 

And glittering and frittering. 

And gathering and feathering. 
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And whitening and brightening, 

And quivei mg and shivering. 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And thundering and floundering 1 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling anil twinkling and wrinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 

And clattering and battering and shattering ; 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and sfci aying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing. 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling. 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and oeaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing * 
And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar, 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore* 
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